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SUPPLY IS LIMITED because a thin film of 
c #5 / f gdlerproonin as spraved 
C1leee Bui k Skei 

YOUR MONEY ‘BACK 

2 my reason ou are nor ple ied with this 

Buck Skeir I tee to give your money back. 

@ Warm for War Work 
layers of insu mn are your barrier against icy 

blasts Vet Buck Ske n weighs only 2'/, Ibs. A real 

lightweight for heavy work and heavy winters. 

Qa: 100% Waterproof 

You are working outdoors or hunting and it is 

raining in torrents. You are dry. You are bone dry, 

because my Du Pont process makes Buck Skein fabric 

100 waterproot. Lhe terrific force of water from 
fire hose leaves Buck Skein fabric dry as toast! 

sealed up tight 


Even the inner seams (sec ) are 
. r 


ne droj water can seep through. 


ke Fleece Lined for Extra Warmth 
Windproof! Workproof! 


4] Waterproof Zipper Pocket 


After my supply § gone, no more zippers for the 
duration! x the time being, you still get zipper 
breast-pocket that keeps cigarettes, etc. bone dry 


© So Warm It’s Air-Cooled! 


The Jacket is s« rm that a secret air vent acts as 
i cooling system to Carry olf excess perspiration 
wher man works hard. Keep well, America! 
Besides these five great features, Buck Skein wears 
like elephant hide. Yet Buck Skein is soft, pliable, 
ind washes beautifully. It won't shrink or fade. 
Colors Iceland’’ Blue and ‘‘Honey’’ Brown. 
MAIL THE COUPON NOW (if your dealer is all 
sold out) and I'll rush your Jackets to you at once. 
Carrying charges prepaid. To my old Buck Skein 
customers ind friends, yes, and to you Wives, 
1 thers and Sweethearts, I haven't many Buck 
keins, so give where they are needed most. As ever, 
= - 
LUSTBERG, NAST & CO., INC., hs 
ca 212 Fifth Ave., Dept. D-9, New York City y 
' See that I get the $5 Buck Skein Joe Jacket at 
nce as checked. Chest size i 
| Iceland’ Blue or “‘Lancy’’ Brown 4 
Hlere’s my check or money order 
a Your mor nded if not satisfied) @ 
B Nan i 
B Address : 
J 

















“re he goes! 


@ High in the sky — the Canada 
goose — Ambassador of Good 
Neighbours. You'll be seeing him 
soon as he wings his way South. 
Perhaps you'll meet him part 
way, by coming to Canada for 
your Fall shooting. 


When you come, whether 
it's this year or sometime in the 
future, you'll find Eaton's of 
Canada glad to welcome you 
and serve you. Ours is a nation- 
wide department store organ- 
ization and equipped to fill the 
needs of every sportsman. 


For full information write Department T-20 


EATON’S OF CANADA 


Montreal - Toronto + Winnipeg 
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| | Behind the scenes with some of those who made this issue what it is 


| A te ene One TRa wO Seer ae ee Oe 


HE accompany- 

ing photograph 
shows Willard Price 
setting out from the 
oasis of Biskra, Al- 
geria, on a camel 
journey into the 
Sahara Desert. His 
wife, he tells us, 
says it is good of 
the camel. 

For the rest, we'll 
let the author of 
“The Reluctant Tig- 
er” give his own lively description. 

“Before the world changed (to use the 
Chinese expression) I traveled quite a 
lot, visiting more than 60 countries. I 
corresponded for British and American 
publications and wrote books—the lat- 
est of which, just published, is ‘Japan 
Rides the Tiger.’ My wife and I lived 
in Japan for five years, and traveled 
over most of the Asiatic territory that 
Japan has now occupied. I was the only 
American journalist to get into Japan’s 
secret island world of Micronesia (in- 
cluding the famous Marshall Islands, the 
Carolines, and the other mandate islands 
in mid-Pacific), as described recently in 
a national magazine. When not hunting 
news, I was hunting human types—mak- 
ing studies of the South Sea Islanders, 
the Bagabos of the Philippines, and 





To which Price adds: “I like wild 


places. That is why I lived in New York 
for 10 years, and am now living in the 
California desert, where the temperature 
of 120 degrees has killed off the black- 
widow spiders and scorpions and left 


’ 


only the indestructible lizards and us.’ 


HEN it comes 

to Quebec fish- 
ing, nobody could 
tell you more about 
it than L. P. Gag- 
non. He’s General 
Inspector of the 
Fish and Game De- 
partment of the 
province, and for 
10 years in the past 
was superintendent 
of the Laurentides 
Park. 

Born just before the turn of the century 
in Quebec city, Gagnon spent his early 
summers near an Indian reservation 
where he came to know every member 
of the tribe and would spend hours listen- 


| ing to their yarns of life in the outdoors. 


He took his first camping trip when he 
was five, started to fly-fish at 10, and 
since he was 15 has spent all his vaca- 
tions fishing and camping. He has caught 
salmon, ouananiche, bass, brook trout, 
and sea trout in all parts of the province, 
and also hunts moose, deer, and upland 
birds. Besides which golf, tennis,hockey, 
skiing, photography, and natural history 
give him more contacts with the out- 
doors. 

The largest brook trout Gagnon ever 
caught was an 8'4-pounder, in 1929, and 
he considers it was an unlucky day for 
him, for ever since he has traveled to 
every place he’s heard of where big 





trout grow, in the hope of breaking 
record. He came pretty close to it on t! 
Peribonka, as you can read for yours: 
in “A Four-Pounder at Every Cast.’ 


OU’D think that 

when a fellow 
had been bitten by 
rattlesnakes twice 
before he was four 
years old, he’d re- 
solve never to go 
outdoors again. Not 
so Chet T. Rehfield. 
But the reason may 
be that both snakes 
caught him at home 
—one indoors, the 
other on the porch. 

Life was like that, back in the Indi 
Territory (now Oklahoma) where R: 
field was born nearly 40 years ag 





Rattlers were so thick that although the 


author of “Ladies’ Day in Deer Country 
has since taken up many other forms 


outdoor life—fishing, hunting, breedin; 


and training hunting dogs, trappins 
skeet, and trapshooting—he’s never < 
lected snakes. He’s had his share! 
When Rehfield was still a boy, 
father happened to run across an Oreg: 
chamber-of-commerce folder, and in 
time at all the family was climbing « 
train for that state. As a result, Re 
field’s sporting career began on the va 
Columbia River bottoms, where he w 
official retriever for a duck-shooting c! 
after school. His own first game wa 


dove that fell victim to a well-placed BB 


shot, and he learned trout fishing on t! 
famous Clackamas River from a egré 
of rabid dry-fly experts. Being you 
and enthusiastic, he became such a ! 
row-minded critic of bait fishing that 
had the seat of his pants warmed m 
than once by the salmon-egg fisher 
he used to insult along the stream. H: 
long since got over this restricted 
look on fishing, and likes all kinds 
Entering Oregon State College, Reé 
field decided to major in animal hu 
bandry—the nearest thing there was 


a game-management course—but quickK- 


ly shifted to journalism when he 
ceived the magnificent sum of $2.50 f 
an article on how to trap racco 
Later he transferred to the Unive! 
of Oregon, but doesn’t remember mu 
about his educational activities the! 
What he does remember is the mag! 
cent fishing and hunting along the n¢ 
by McKenzie River. 

However, he’s managed to ret 
enough of journalism teachings to m 
his living out of writing since, divid 
his time among outdoor articles, 
stories, advertising copy, and phot 
phy. His sporting activities we've m 
tioned, except for the facts that he w 
the Pacific International Trapshoot 
Association’s world skeet champion 
in 1935 and the Oregon state skeet 
in 1936—and that one of his chief ple 
ures is making a top-notch fisherwon 
and hunter out of his wife. She can hana 
a salmon on light tackle like nob¢ 
business, Rehfield says, and is might 
handy with a shotgun. About her a 
hunting, the story tells all. 
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ELK LAKE CAMPS 
For Deer & Bear 


A sportsman’s paradise awaits you at Elk 
Lake Camps, the Southern Gateway to the 
Adirondack Peaks. Located in 40,000-acre 
private tract. One of the best hunting | 
grounds in the Adirondacks for deer and 
bear. Competent guides can always be | 
obtained. Modern conveniences, bountiful 
meals and reasonable rates. Trains met by 
request at Fort Ticonderoga on the D & H 
or Lake Placid the NYC. For auto 
routing, booklet, write— 


C. D. DAVIS, Blue Ridge, EssexCo., 


on 
etc., 


New York 











Attean Lake Camps 








JACKMAN, MAINE 

A recreational resort that offers xcellent fishing 
and unsurpassed canoe trips. Six square miles of un 
inhabited mountainot territory. Yet easily reached 
by automobile, tr r bus. Daily mail. telephone 
and telegraph co ons. Central dining room with | 

yice foods. Capable guides. Booklet and map on | 
request 

Ruel E. Holden, Prop. 








Hotel Wachapreague 
Wachapreague, Va. 
1902-1942 
Many not missed a season 
in 10-20 years 
3 Inlets, 100 sq. mi. Inland 
Also Ocean Fishing 


A.H.G. MEARS, « TheFisherman ) 


BEST 
FISHING 


Trout, Weaks, Kings, Sea 
Bass, Flounders, Channel 
Bass, Sharks, etc. 


ANTELOPE— 


You’ 











Sure as 
shootin’ 


ll see hundreds of pronghorns here in Wyo- | 


ming. And get one sure, if you can hit at from 50 to 
150 yds. Season Sept. 5 to Oct. 15. My low charge 
of $50 covers all but permit. Includes comfort- 

cabins, hot & cold showers, swell food, daily 
transportation to world’s best antelope grounds 
Wonderful scenery and all around good time 
Write for interesting details 


OSTO V. HEATH, 90! W. Yellowstone, Casper, Wyoming 


-——ALLAN RANCH— 


Beyond All Roads 
Big Rockies of Montana 
BIG GAME HUNTING in Sun River & South 
Fork of Flathead Primitive Areas. September 
15 to November 15. Black Bear; Elk; Deer; 
Mountain Address— 





Goats 


AUGUSTA, MONTANA 


AMERICA’S GREAT 


ALASKA fits ieewente 


NOW-—read thrilling personal experiences and 
entertaining fact articles by Alaskans them- 
selves about this mysterious and fascinating 
Territory! You'll find adventure and romance 
a-plenty on “The Last Frontier”! Read of hunts 
for giant bear and moose—of fishing trips in vir- 
gin wilderness for record-smashing trophies. 

Learn about Alaska’s opportunities, gold min- 
ing, agriculture, salmon fisheries, its people, 
geography and fascinating history, its forests, 
wildlife, glaciers and quaint totems. Alaska’s 
Magazine gives you all of this! And, there are 























dozens of rare Alaska photographs in every is- 
sue! Send Ihe NOW for a copy of this exciting 
maga7ine—or, send $1.50 for a year's ——- 





tion, 12 issues. Your enjoyment is gu 
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rivers, om a. 


SPECIAL OFFER! FREE! Subs 
tine NOW and receive a te 








help you to learn more about 
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The ALASKA SPORTSMAN 


BOX A-118, KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 
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All Over the Map 


WITH 


PA. PARSONS 


HIRSTY? Temperance River, Minn., 

is so named because it’s only north- 

shore stream in that state with no 
bar at its mouth Wasn’t so screu 
after all: “You can’t arrest me 
crazy!” fisherman caught with fine 
string of bass taken out of season told 
Michigan warden making the _ grab 
Brought before judge, it turned out the 
fellow was right. Was inmate of state 
hospital, and so not subject to either jail 
or fine . Busters of Branch Pond, Me., 
have been mentioned in this column be- 
fore. Present season was only several 
weeks old when wardens, checking 
catches, reported 92 brown trout weigh- 
ing 476 lb., average of 5% lb. each. Larg- 
est weighed 11% Ilb., numbers of them 
weighed more than 10. Until we hear of 
water showing equal or better record, 
Branch Pond is tops 

Fish for everubody: Colorado plantings 


OU’ JEB'S MAKING MONEY-TAKES ANGLERS 
TO THE LAKE -SO¢ A HEAD 








for this year total 1,250,000 legal-size 
fish Game for everybody: Pros- 
pects for upland game in North Dakota, 
good pheasant state, are excellent 

Man and fish, both game: A. F. Pierce, 


Lubbock, Tea recently played for 16 
hours, light rod and line, a big fish, 
species unknown, in Gulf of Mexico. But 
fish finally got away. 

Good fishing waters 


on 


easily accessible 


by train. True of about every part of 
country. For instance: Leave Boston, 
Mass., at noon on fast train, arrive Bel- 
grade Lakes, Me., top-hole bass waters, 
only 3% hours later. Add time table to 
your fishing equipment Hope for 
striped-bass fishermen: Large numbers 
of stripers weighing 1% to 2 lb. dis- 
covered in rivers near Boston, Mass. 


Were they spawned in those rivers or did 
they migrate there from parts unknown? 
Also, schools of same fish have appeared 
in Saco, Mousam, Little, Kennebunk, 
Sheepscot, and Georges Ri in Maine 
Something to make striped-bass an- 
glers mad: Fish-and-game wardens of 
New Jersey discovered that pound fish- 
ermen in Cape May were selling 
farmers many thousands of undersize 
Stripers for fertilizer. One netter had 
sold two truckloads of 6-in. fish for this 
purpose. Netters now in nets of the law. 
Scarcity of doves has made new restric- 
tions necessary jor coming season. Limits 
and season have been reduced, as you’ll 
note in “Migratory Bird Laws,” page 50 


vers 


area 


' MMHINE 





USE ROD \ 
AND GUN 
IN ONE 
TRIP TO 






@ Fishing and hunting season get to- 


gether in this vacation state. Come to 
Maine for exciting sport on lakes and 
streams, Brook trout. Lake trout, Land- 
locked salmon. 

Stay in Maine for the thrill of shoot- 
ing. Fifteen million acres of wild game 
land. Deer. Bear. Rabbit. Woodeock. 
Partridge. Experienced guides to serve 

” you. Comfortable ae- 
3 commodations every- 








Come by bus 
We'll help 


you arrange your trip. 


where. 


Mail the coupon. 








MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 











| Tourist Service | 
| 284 St. John St., Portland, Maine | 
| Please send me the new illustrated | 
1942 Maine Official Hunting Guide. | 
| Name . | 
| Address | 
| City | 
FREE 
1 stat BookLeT | 
Sie ietinh sian cin cetacean cca steams seinsciiin saan eaainiiaies aaa 
rhe most effective help which a civilian can 
give to Uncle Sam is to buy War Savings 
Bonds and Stamps as often as possible. 











n n when the crowds are gone, and 
me fishing lerful Nat ire in gorgeous fall col- 
or H € ig cabir $16 to $30 a week—25” 
discour " Labor Da Excellent rail and bus 
ervice, Restricted, Free folder. 

Mr. & Mrs. F. von Schweinitz, Chetek, Wisc. 








Autumn & Muskies at 
WHITE BIRCH LODGE 


Fighting Musk- 
Comfort-plus cab- 
Native guides. River trips of 
Write for details. 

P. A. WILSIE 
Boulder Jct., Wisconsin 


Gorgeous color 
ies. Fine food. 
ins. 
beauty. 































When the big ones are on 

the feed, full of fight and 

ready to give battle at the 

splash of your bait ... when the whole 

outdoors is a riot of gorgeous color... 

when clear, invigorating air fills your | 
lungs with health and your heart with 
joy ...it’s Autumn in 
Come on up and get that musky; fight 

it out with those black bass. There’s 

plenty of fishin’ . . . northerns, wall- 

eyes and panfish. You'll return a bet- 

ter man, full of pep for the job ahead. 

It’s easy to get here by train, bus or 

auto... and grand to be here in Wis- 

consin’s glorious Autumn. So mail the | 
coupon, get out your tackle box, and 

come to Wisconsin for the finest fish- 

ing trip you ever enjoyed. 


¥Aee...MA\iL NOW 


Recreational Publicity Division 
WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT 
Room 20, State Office Building, Madison, Wis. 


Wisconsin! 





PACKAGE 
OF 






‘OUTDOOR 
WISCONSIN 





Please send your package of Wiscon- 
sin fishing and vacation literature. 


Name c 
4 iddres 
City State 


RELAX) , 


Tw ae 


WISCONSIN 








Survey of U.S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice shows about 100 million wild ducks 
and geese went to northern breeding 
grounds this last spring as against all- 
time low of about 30 million in 1935. 
Slight decrease in black duck. Other 
ducks, including wood duck, canvasback, 
redhead, and ruddy show satisfactory in- 
crease, as do snow goose and Atlantic 
brant. Canada goose, cackling goose, 
and blue goose show loss. 

William Hock, hunting rabbits on his 
farm near Bloomsbury, Pa., was stupe- 
fied to see monkey in near-by tree, eat- 
ing grapes. Hock threw his coat over the 
exotic visitor and captured it. Now it 
would not surprise him to see a wallaby 
wallowing through the willows ... Two 
trout with hot feet—or is it fins? Rain- 
bow tagged by Michigan Conservation 
Commission Jan. 13, 1941, in Iosco Coun- 
ty, turned up in pound net in Lake Erie 
Canadian waters 289 mi. away. Lake 
trout, also Michigan tagged, caught last 
spring in Lake Superior, 100 mi. from 
spot where tagged ... Muskie minimum 
makes many muskies: New York law, 
effective last year, upping minimum size 
limit on muskies in Chautauqua Lake 
from 24 in. to 32 in. is credited by state 
Conservation Department with consider- 
ably increasing the numbers of the fish 
in that lake. 


Southwestern Montana Trout 


HERE is really little to choose be- 

tween any of the streams of south- 
western Montana. The fishing in them 
and in Yellowstone Park is considerably 
better than it is in the northwestern part 
of the state and Glacier Park, in my 
opinion. 

The best stream fishing in the Yellow- 
stone Park is on the Madison, Firehole, 
and Gibbon Rivers. However, there are 
more persons fishing in the park than 
outside of it. The Gallatin River near 
Bozeman and the Boulder near Big 
Timber are good. The Big Hole, Beaver- 
head, and Ruby Rivers are also fine. The 
Bitterroot near Hamilton is a beautiful 
stream with fine fishing, but the trout in 
the other rivers mentioned are bigger. 
The Big Hole is the best known of these 
streams, and so is the more fished. 
Recently the fishing on the Ruby has 
been unusually good. All these streams 
mentioned, that are outside of the park, 
have several Forest Service camps along 
them. 

The flies most used out here are special 
types and patterns which have been 
developed locally. Standard patterns 
which are good are Mosquito, Adams, 
Light Cahill, Red Ant, Blue Quill, Ginger 
Quill, Black QGnat, Gray Hackle, both 
yellow and peacock, Laramie Spinner, 
etc. These are good in both wet and dry- 
fly patterns, with size No. 10 most used 
in the wets, and sizes 12 or 14 in the dries. 
Squirrel-tail flies are also good.—Dan 
Bailey. 


Tennessee Muskies 


USKIES inhabit certain of Tennes- 

see's waters, and there are more of 
them and larger ones than would be 
expected. That these great fish are really 
muskies is attested by the state Depart- 
ment of Conservation. Their present dis- 
tribution is not exactly known since the 
mountain folks call both muskies and 
wall-eyes by the name of “jack” or “jack- 
fish.” 

Several streams in eastern and middle 
Tennessee have muskies. The north 
Cumberland Mountain section is perhaps 
the center of their abundance. In that 


area are the Big South Fork of the 
Cumberland, New River, Clear Creek 
Clear Fork, Obed River, East Fork of 
the Obed, Daddy’s Creek, White’s Creek 
and Piney River, all of them muskie 
waters. These streams run through 
heavily wooded country, and much of 
the best water is inaccessible, even by 
wood road. During the summer some of 
them go dry in spots, but these dry spots 
lie between long, deep, and clear pools 
where the fish lie. 

Muskies weighing up to 40 lb. hav: 
been taken from these Cumberland 
streams. The natives commonly fis} 
with minnows for bait, but the fish als 
take artificial lures. The muskie water 
listed above are all rather difficult to fist 
Many of the big pools are too deep t 
fish from the shore, and only in a fey 
localities can even an old and leak 
skiff be found. 

A scenically fine and good fishing se¢ 
tion of the Big South Fork can bé 
reached by the Oneida and Western R.R 
from Jamestown or Oneida. This take 
you to some good fishing for bass and 
wall-eyes as well as muskies. The regio: 
around the mouth of White Oak Cree} 
is especially good, and an old lumbe: 
road, passable in dry weather, takes y¢ 
almost to the spot. Another good muski: 
fishing spot is Potter’s Ford on Obed 
River, about 15 mi. east of Crossville 

The best seasons are June, late Se] 
tember, and October. 


“ts THATS, 
A MUSKIE ! 
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Oklahoma Floats 


HERE are many hidden spots where 
the fishing is good, and where you 


aren't bothered by crowds of othe! 
anglers. Southeastern Oklahoma is ar 
example. Most Oklahomans go to the 


man-made lakes of their state to fish 
such waters as Spavinaw, Greenleaf 
Grand River, and Murray Lakes. Fish 
ing is good in all of them but they ar: 
overrun with fishermen, especially 0! 
week-ends. As many as 5,000 angle! 
have been known to be on one lake o1 
opening day. Then, too, up to this yea! 
there have been motorboats with owne! 
out to see how fast they can ru! 
Though there is plenty of room out i! 
the middle of the lakes, they alway 
insist on speeding through the goo 
fishing waters when fish are biting th¢ 
best. 

In the Kiamichi Mountains section o! 
southeastern Oklahoma there are ma! 
good fishing streams such as Littl 
River, Kiamichi River, Glover Creek 
Buffalo Creek, and Mountain Fork Rive! 
The last mentioned is a favorite of mi! 
for there I have found I can fish 
peace and really catch fish. 

The Mountain Fork rises in the Ou 
chita Mountains of western Arkansa 
crosses over into McCurtain County) 
Okla., flows south, winds through ve! 
rough country for many miles, the 
empties into Little River. This, in tur 
carries the Mountain Fork water ba 
into Arkansas. While the mountal! 
through which it flows are not very hig 
they are very rugged and rocky, so the! 
are numerous rapids and waterfall 
Only an expert can run a boat throug 
some of these rapids, and they reall 
give you a thrill. Most of the streams ! 
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at section stay muddy for a week or 
more after heavy rains, but the Moun- 
tain Fork is swift and will usually clear 
two or three days, depending on how 





we | 


far downstream you are. You can fish | 


is stream about any way you like, from 
f and bait casting down to worms. 
There are both largemouth and small- 
mouth bass, crappies, bream, perch, and 
all types of catfish. 

I have made float trips down the 
Mountain Fork through early summer, 
and have never failed to catch the limit 
of smallmouths, mostly in the rapids 
where you have no control over the boat 
other than to keep it off the huge rocks 
which would tear the craft to pieces. 
Some of these rapids are several hun- 
dred yards long, and it’s a thrill to shoot 
them whether you catch fish or not. 
Should you be lucky enough to hook a 
3 or 4-pounder on a 9-ft. fly rod, using a 
Black Gnat fly as I did, all you can do 


is to pray that you'll reach the foot of | 
the rapids safely. Then you appreciate | 


the skill of a good paddler, but when it’s 
over you'll want to try it again, especial- 
ly if you have dragged the fish down 
with you. 

Late summer seems to be the best time 
for the largemouths, but even they seem 

like the fast water, though there are 
many in the eddies and backwaters. 

There are not more than four or five 
sportsman’s camps the entire length of 
the river. I have obtained boat and pad- 


dler at one of these camps 6 mi. east of | 
Broken Bow, Okla. This is south of the | 


mountains and below most of the fast 
water. A truck takes the boat upstream 
for you so you can float down, and will 
pick you up after your float—E. L. 
Walker. 
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Northern Maine Fish 


HE De Boulie Lakes, a few miles west 

of St. Froid Lake, in Maine, have been 
yielding splendid catches of brook trout 
this season. These trout have been taken 
weighing up to 4 lb., as well as lake 
trout up to 12 lb. Limit catches have 
been the rule and not the exception. 
Salmon fishing on St. Froid Lake also 
has been good, with a 744-pounder being 
the best specimen reported at time of 
writing. There are good accommoda- 
tions. St. Froid Lake is accessible by 
railroad, and is located in northern 
Aroostook County. 


Alberta Big Game 


LL varieties of big game are increas- | 
ing in the area adjacent to Jasper | 


Park, in Alberta, and there is little doubt 
that there is more game today than there 
was 50 years ago. Protection of moose, 
elks, caribou, goats, sheep, and bears 
within the park is responsible for an 
erflow which affords excellent hunting 
tside of the park in areas where hunt- 
g is permitted. 
A well-known guide in Jasper states 
it a 21-day trip is the minimum for a 
iccessful hunt in that country. For a 
hunting party of two men, two guides 
e required, 18 pack horses to carry the 
lf ton of supplies and equipment 
cessary, and six saddle horses. A cook 
d horse wrangler also are needed. It 
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7 THE BETTER TO SEE 

B\ 3) THE SUNKEN TREASURES 

— THESE DIVERS ARE 
AFTER THE BILLIONS 

IN GOLD AND JEWELS AT 

THE BOTTOM OF THE SEA _-~ 

PSS 












CAN RESIST SEA PRESSURE 
DOWN TO 1,500 FEET, YET 
b—. ONE DIVER CAN 
= MANAGE IT 






















THE MECHANICAL 

CLAWS ARE FOR 

GRAPPLING ON THE 
SEA-BOTTOM 


‘LL BET MR. IRON 
MAN WOULD SMOKE 
A PIPE IF HE 







SMOKE THE 
TOBACCO THAT'S EASY 

ON THE TONGUE — 
PRINCE ALBERT 











IT’S THE NATIONAL 

JOY SMOKE — 
NO-BITE TREATED 
AND CRIMP CUT 

















WORLD'S LARGEST- 

SELLING BRAND— 
THERES NO OTHER 

TOBACCO LIKE IT 




















AND IF HE HAD A TONGUE, 

ILL BET EVEN HE WOULD 
APPRECIATE PRINCE ALBERTS 
NO-BITE SMOKING! 






























THIS IS ONE OF THE DE LUXE 
—{ MODELS IN DIVING-BELLS FOR 
USE IN SUPER DEPTHS. HERE'S 
THE WAY IT WORKS... 
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« « « « THE ARMS STRETCH OUT OVER 
Mt | if q | EIGHT FEET. NOTE THE SEARCHLIGHTS 
me | i lemma AT THE ELBOWS. THERE IS AN OXYGEN 
= Bee \.\\ vi A oe, SUPPLY INSIDE THE BELL.... 
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WELL, THERE'S ONE PRECIOUS THING 






















PIPE-SMOKERS DON’T HAVE TO SEARCH rrerus IN RECENT 
FOR~AND THAT'S PRINCE ALBERTS OF FRAGRANT — 
MARVELOUS TEAM OF NO-BITE TOBACCO IN BOWL" TESTS, 
, MILDNESS AND GOOD TASTE ! aaa PRINCE ALBERT 
a PRINCE ALBERT moll 
WE ROLL-YOUR-OWNERS, TOO, 8 COOLER 

THAN THE 





GO FOR THAT PA. COMBINATION 
— PLUS THE EASE, SPEED, - 
AND SMOOTHNESS OF 
RA.'S CRIMP CUT IN 
SHAPING UP 





AVERAGE OF THE 
30 OTHER OF THE 
LARGEST- SELLING 

BRANDS TESTED 
COOEST OF Att f 
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You Can Hunt 
and Fish (where sport is best) 
in NEW BRUNSWICK, CANADA 





FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE 


NEW BRUNSWICK GOVERNMENT | 
TOURIST BUREAU | 


DEPT. (8) 154 KING STREET 
FREDERICTON, NEW BRUNSWICK 
CANADA 





TROUT—DEER—BEAR—BIRDS 


COMBINE HUNTING & FISHING 
Hunting season opens Sept. 15. Trout fishing excep- 
tionally good in Sept. Approxim: ately 400 sq. mi. vir- 
gin country under tease on Little Tobique River and 
tributaries. Canoe trips, expert guides. Best of cabins, 
beds and tood. Easy to reach. Good train and ‘oo 
connections. Satisfied sportsmen my best ad. Refe 
ence and folder on request. 


PARADISE FISH & GAME CAMPS 


E. F. Fox Nictau New Brunswick, Can. 











HUNTING & FISHING 


Moose ® Deer ® Bear 


The best punting territory .. be irio, Canada. 35 miles 
north of rancis, react only by boat or plane 
I the wilderness with ath modern conveniences 
Fishing for Muskies. Bass, Pike. Lake Trout. Write for 
folder and details 

NORTHERN LITE CAMPS 
1. E. Markham Ft. Francis, Ont., Canada 








DES STONE’S ASH RAPIDS CAMP 
LAKE OF THE WOODS 


Muskies—Lake Trout—Bass—Walleyes—Northerns 
Moose, Deer, Bear, Ducks 


Main camp with sleeping cabins. American plan only. 
Cruiser and canoe trips. References and folder on request. 


DES STONE 
P. O. Box 90 


Kenora, Ont., Canada 





HOOK’S MUSKIE CAMPS 


Big Narrows—Lake of the Woods 
Reached by boat or plane (20 miles) 
MUSKIE—BASS— WALLEYES—G. N. PIKE 
MOOSE—DEER—BEAR—DUCKS 
Cabin accommodations. running water, elect. lights. 
Choice menu. American plan only. Write or wire 
for folder, complete information and routing by rail 

or highway 
Hook’s Muskie Camps, Kenora, Ontario, Canada 








[NORTHERN QUEBEC “s,2,.20°°" 
TRENCH & WINDIGO DIST. CLUB PANACHE 
250 sq. miles 200 sq. miles 


The best camping-canoeing trip, 
combined with excellent speckled Speckled Trout, 
trout fly-fishing Lake Trout. Very Deer Bear 


Moose, 
Partridge 


good for moose and bear and all Ducks, Gee 

kinds of wild birds. New area, 9) se, Comfort 
real virgin country, just opened able cabins Competent 
Something very special guides. 


References, descriptive folder on request. 
Write or wire 





Roberval, Que., Canada,.J 


J. Leonce Hamel, 





GRAY ROCKS 


HAS EM ALL / 


3 Ib. Speckled Trout... 
- gray trout (salmon ey 
walleyes, Gt. Northern 
Good camps... 
Streams . . . in Laurentian Mts. 





4), 


| toned of lakes and 
of Quebec, 





reached by Gray Rocks seaplane. Indian 
guides. oe booklet 
F. H. W HEELER, Meneaive Director 


Gray Rocks Inno . Jovite, Quebec 











|W. L. HENDRICK 











1} NORTH STAR CAMPS & LODGES 
Clay Lake & Big Cannon Lake 


The end of the road. . . the Beginning of 
unsurpassed hunting and fishing. 
Muskie, Trout, Walleye, Northern Pike 
Moose, Deer, Bear, Small Game In Abundance 


Canoe trips arranged. Guides, Boats, canoes, launch, 
motors. Also light housekeeping cabins on Clay Lake. 
Rates & information on request. Write, please, to 


NORTH STAR CAMPS 


QU IBELL ONTARIO, CANADA 


BEARS! BEARS! BEARS! 


For best fall bear hunting, arrive 
Metagama first week in September. 
Your bear hunt can be combined 
with a fine camping and fishing trip. 
Folder. 








BATE’S CAMPS 


Camp 2, Metagama (via C.P.R.)N.Ont., Canada 








CANADA—NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Wabi-Kon Camp tre timagami 


A real North Woods Camp, Timagami Forest Reserve. 
Wonderful Fishing. Trout, Bass, Piekerel, Northern 
Pike, Speckled-Trout Streams. Best of Guides and 
equipment. Excellent Table and Service. Open May 
15th to Oct. 15th. Can be reached by train or auto. Write 
Herbert E. Wilson, Wabi-Kon Camp, Timagami, Ontario, Can. 


- J 
-—ELMGREN S CAMPS— 
Lake of the Woods, Ont., Canada 
Remote island camp, modern house-boat. 
Camp has central dining room & shower bath. 
Located 25 miles from nearest road in north 








central part in the best Muskie area. Also 
bass, walleye, G. N. Pike & Lake Trout. Good 
hunting, Moose, Deer & Ducks. Write 


Elmgren’s Camps, Sioux Narrows, Ont., Canada 
After June 1st: Kenora, Ont., Canada 











HUNTING & FISHING 
Paddle In —— s Scenic Paradise 
ong The 
RESTIGOUCHE, PATAPEDIA, & GRAND CASCAPEDIA 
World Famous Salmon Rivers 
Or Come in the Hunting Season, When 
MOOSE, DEER & BEAR ABOUND 
For further informatic n, wr ite 
J. A. DUBE 


Restigouche River Matapedia, Que., 





Canada 
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BIG GAME HUNTING 


) 
Athabaska Forest Reserve 4 
Sheep—Goat—Moose—Caribou 4 
Deer—Black & Grizzly Bear , 
,) 

,) 

,) 

4 











Serving Big Game Expeditions Since 1910. 
Good Railway Connections. 
FRED BREWSTER 

Alberta, _Canede 


References 


————— 


Jasper 


BIG GAME HUNTING 


Old Mexico—Bear, Lion, Turkey, Jaguar, Cats, 
Deer, Wild Hogs. With membership in Club 
Deportivo Del Norte, CD. Juarez, Chihuahua 
—No. 272. 

New Mexico—Bear, Lion, Turkey, Cats, Deer. 

Experienced guides and well trained hounds. 

| Game guaranteed. For full information, write 











is customary to travel 16 to 18 mi. 
breaking camp at 9 a.m. and makin; 
camp at about 3:30 p.m. The huntin; 
are about three days fro: 


| game 


grounds 


a dai 


r 


Jasper. A base camp is pitched for fou 


or five days and the hunters work o 


from there. 


u 


Mountain sheep, goats, and bears a1 


hunted in September, with elk leg 
in certain areas the latter h 
of the month and continuing 
cember. Deer, moose, and caribou con 


later, in November. 
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Quebec Moose Hunting 


HE vast unsettled area of the Pri 

ince of Quebec gives the big-gan 
hunter excellent chances for a succs 
ful moose hunt, and within 30 mi. of t 
city of Quebec there is good hunting f 
this game, and some fine 
been taken 

The headwaters of the Mattaw 
River, as well as the Riviere du Mili¢ 
and the Riviere du Poste, are zg 
moose territory and are reached out 
St. Michel des Saints. Another favorat 
location in that area is around L 
Senacose. Guides can be obtain¢s 
through a St. Michel outfitter. 

The hunter who is ready to go by 


into a territory otherwise difficult 
access will find the country north 
Sainte Marguerite an excellent m« 


country. Arrangements can be made 
Esterel for airplane transportation 

guides. The same conditions are to 
found northeast of St. Jovite, where 
airplane gets you, in less than an h 
into fine moose country that 
three to four days to reach 
and on foot. 


by cal 


In the Upper Kiamika country, Brul 


Lake and Bouleau Blanc Lake—reac 
out of Lac du Cerf—have year after | 
yielded some fine heads. The best 
moose country can be 
12 hours of the sportsman’s arri 
This territory has a capable 
The Maniwaki, Kipawa, and Mont L 
rier districts are likewise favor 
known for moose hunting. Camp 
maintained by outfitters in each of the 
districts. 


Wisconsin’s Green Lake 


REEN Lake in Green County, W 

offers a challenge to the skill of 
trout anglers. It is a large body of wat 
containing 37,440 acres, and has a de] 
of 225 ft. Though lake trout wer 
native to the lake, the state Conse! 
tion Department has been stocking 
with the species for many years, 
apparently it is the sort of water « 
genial to this fish. However, thi 
many attempts have been made to cat 
these fish with hook and line, none we 


caught, and fishermen believed th 
were none in the lake. 

Edward Schneberger, chief biolos 
describes in the “Wisconsin Conse! 


tionist” how the conservation departmé 
proved that the lake trout are there, a 
in good numbers. On July 24, 1940, two § 
nets about 1,750 ft. long and with a 4 
in. mesh, were set in the lake. One w 
set off Horner’s Landing, the other 

the “big bar” north 


depth of water where the nets were 


RALLS, TEXAS — 
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heads hav: 


require 


reached withi 


outfitter 


of Lawsonia. Th 
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inged from 65 to 140 ft. These nets 
were set in the evening and lifted the 
ext morning. The “big bar” seine was 
ifted first and took 13 lake trout; the 
ther took 6. Weights of the fish ranged 
from 1% to 15% lb. and they were in 
xcellent condition. 

Schneberger believes that the test 
roves a fairly large population of lake 
rout in Green Lake, enough to warrant 
nglers in devising ways to catch them 
vith hook and line. Why past attempts 
o catch them have proved unsuccessful 
3a mystery, but someone who hits upon 
he right lure, the right places, and the 
proper trolling speed, should find good 
port in the lake. 


20 YEAR AGO You COULD 
FILL A BUSHEL BASKET 
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Killer Bear Killed 


Pye OGILVY, who has charge of the 
provincial reserve water on the Resti- 
gouche River in New Brunswick, tells of 

huge bear recently killed by a fish 
warden. He says: “The king killer of the 
Restigouche is dead and I now feel safer, 
is the old devil has been prowling my 
tote road for years, leaving in muddy 
places his awe-inspiring tracks, as big as 
the top of a lard pail. The animal made 
the mistake of tackling a fish warden, 
George Chisholm, who has his abode in 
a shack just around the bend of the tote 
road. The bear evidently had another 
kill in mind, as he walked boldly up to 
the camp and was about to enter by the 
open door. Instead he ran into a real 
surprise party, as the warden had his 
rifle handy and sticking the muzzle of it 
into the bear’s face, pulled the trigger. 
The bear fell dead in its tracks. The 
warden says there was no mistaking the 
ear’s intent and he feels sure that his 
well-aimed shot saved his life.” 
According to Chisholm, the animal's 
head was half the length of a potato 
sack, and one of his front feet when 
spread out covered the top of a 20-lb. 
lard pail. 


Bay State Fishing 


HE finest fly-fishing for bass, crappies, 
sunfish, and the other panfish that I 
know of in eastern Massachusetts is in 
South Watuppa Lake, on the outskirts 
of Fall River. From May 1 until late 
November the fly fisherman can get all 
the action he wants, right on this lake 
casting from shore is equally effective 
with fishing from a boat. In the early 
part of the season white perch, calico 
bass, bluegills, and sunfish can be caught 
consistently, even by the inexperienced 
caster. During the summer months 
these fish continue to hit the fly vicious- 
ly, and now and then the angler will tie 
into some smallmouths of good size. In 
the late fall the bass continue to take 
flies. Bait casting also is productive, 
with % and %-oz. casting baits. 
Peter’s Pond, just outside of Sand- 
wich, and several other ponds in Ply- 
mouth and Barnstable counties, furnish 
plenty of sport in spring salmon fishing. 
These ponds have sandy bottoms and 
as clear as crystal. Fishing on a 
bright day is a total loss but in the early 
morning and just after dusk rising fish 
can be detected along the shoreline. 
Then there is good salt-water fishing 
along the Massachusetts shore, with 
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year after year. Moose, caribou and 
Deer are here—as well as Duck, 
Geese, Partridge and Y/ood- 
cock. Bear is plentiful. Exper- 
ienced guides are waiting for 
you — U.S. Dollars go farther 
here — so make this a grand 
hunting year 
by coming to 
La Province 


de Québec ! 


If it’s big game 
ie, you're after 
dy, ine spony 
f-e game birds 
Z or wa- 
terfowl . .. then cross 
the border into La Pro- 
vince de Québec ! 
The hunting bushlands 
of La Province de Qué- 
bec bring experienced hunters back, 








ance: 
rovin 7 
P nd perm 


For maps and complete 
hunting information write to: Department 2 


LA PROVINC E of 


TOURIST BUREAU QUEBEC, CANADA 
or 48 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 
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PIPE SMOKERS WHO 
BUY THE FINEST_ 


COMPARE THIS RICH, 

MILD PIPE MIXTURE 

TO THE COSTLIEST 
OF BLENDS 


when you try Country 
Doctor Pipe Mixture. Made to meet “ex- 
pensive tastes” at low cost, it has the 
same smooth flavor as costliest blends. 
8 DIFFERENT TOBACCOS 
No less than eight of the finest tobaccos 
grown are superbly blended in “Country 
Doctor.” These make it an exceptionally 
= bodied, mile 1 smoke, with richness... 
“vintage” flavor... pleasant fragrance 
--- and no bite! 
NO BITE, NO PARCH, NO SOURNESS 


Stays cool—appetizing—right down to 





You WILL, too, 


the last puff. Try it today! 
(If your dealer doesn't have it yet, write Philip 
Morris & Co., Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., 


Country I 


New York.) 


Doctor 





A Product of PHILIP MORRIS 
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Send me ‘The 
Bedroom Companion” 





(CD t enclose 1.98 


f (0 Send €.0.B. | will pay *1.98 and 

; @ few cents postage on delivery 

; NAME —EE 7 = 

} ADDRESS _——— 

| _ ARDEN BOOK 6B -45asToR PLACE, Dept.419,N.Y.C. 





IMPROVE YOUR SHOOTING! 


Everything you need to know 
about arms and ammunition! 
Latest facts on new arms, 
sights, cartridges and shells, 
with merits and uses of each. 
Hundreds of hints to improve 
your shooting. Many valuable 
tables. Send only 25¢ today 
to Dept. 92. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


nnssaanas’ CORK 
CEDAR, BALSA 


HOW TO 





DUCK end GOOS 
40 : GOOS 
4EA “ 


yoo CALLS, ETc 


WRITE rome HERTER’S - WASECA. MINN. 


On Chronic Ailments 

Colon and Rectal 
troubles, or Stomach _ conditions, 
write today for large 122-page 
FREE BOOK. McCleary Clinic, H961 
Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


Facts 
If afflicted with 


8 





~ Colon Troubles—FREE BOOK © 


Sakonnet Point, Westport Point, State 
Pier at Buzzards Bay, and the head of 
the Cape Cod Canal at Sandwich among 
the favorite places with both handline 
and boat-rod salt-water anglers. — Ted 
Vincent. 


Wyoming Big Game 


HE big-game kill for Wyoming last 

season was the largest yet recorded 
for that state, the total being 18,614 head. 
This included 5,076 elk, 8,043 deer, 5,337 
antelopes, 64 moose, and 20 mountain 
sheep. In addition there were 74 bears 
recorded. 

This hunting success was made possi- 
ble by an increase in all game. Ante- 
lopes, which a quarter century ago were 
considered on the point of extinction, 
have shown so great an increase that it 
became necessary to declare a special 
three-week open season on them in 
summer. Increased game populations 
have resulted in fewer areas being closed 
to hunting, to prevent deterioration of 
the range. 

Wyoming had an exceptionally high 
percentage of successful hunters. The 
checking station of Bonanza, in the Big 
Horn Mountains, showed one big-game 
animal killed to 1.4 hunters; and in the 
Medicine Bow Forest the ratio was only 
slightly larger—1.5 hunters to each head 
of game bagged. There were 592 hunt- 
ers who bagged two big-game animals; 
four killed three species of big game, 
and one killed four species. 


Coast Guard Regulations 


NGLERS wishing to enjoy the excel- 
lent salt-water fishing along the New 
England coast are advised by the New 
England Council to consult the Coast 
Guard port captain who has jurisdiction 
over the area to be fished. Coast Guard 
offices are located as follows: Portland, 
Me.; Portsmouth, N. H.; Newburyport, 
Gloucester, Salem, 3oston, Scituate, 
Plymouth, Sandwich, Provir cetown, 


| Chatham, New Bedford, and Woods Hole, 


in Massachusetts; Newport, R. I.; and 
New London, Conn. There are local war- 
time regulations which must be observed 
in various areas. 


Idaho Wilderness Waters 


HERE are, in Idaho, several sections 

which are among the last primitive 
areas of the West, and which offer fine 
fishing in surroundings of scenic splen- 
dor. 

The Sheepeater Mountain country, 
about 90 mi. southeast of Grangeville, 
is one of these primitive sections. It may 
be reached by going to the Salmon River, 
southeast of Elk City, to a ranch where 
horses may be procured. Get directions 
at Elk City as to how to get to this 
ranch. Any person living along the river 
will be glad to direct you to the best 
fishing lakes and streams. The scenery 
here is unexcelled, for this is the country 


of the famous “river of no return.” The 
Sheepeater Mountains are high and 
jagged, with elk, goat, sheep, deer, and 
bear. They are named after a tribe of 


hostile Indians which massacred a num- 
ber of white explorers. 

Another good section is the Seven 
Devils country, about 60 mi. south of 
Grangeville. It is approached from Rig- 
gins, Idaho, where pack animals can be 
obtained. The Seven Devils Mountains 
lie between the Snake and Salmon 
Rivers, and the canyon of the Snake 
at this point is regarded as the deepest 
canyon in the world. There is very good 
fishing in this section. 








A third of these good primitive sec 
tions is the country around the Crag: 
Mountains, in the northeastern part of 
Idaho County. It is about 60 mi. north 
east of Grangeville. Pack animals ca) 
be arranged for at Kooskia, Idaho. Ths 


lakes and streams of this section ar: 
beautiful, and abound in trout.—L. ( 
Bloom. 


POEMS OF PASSION __— A 


THEYS FISHIN THE LAK Ee Ae \3 

BuT ITS Too DURNED FAR. is i) 
HOW KIN | GIT THERE / 
WITHOUT A CAR ? 








North Carolina’s Lakes 


XTENSIVE hydroelectric developme: 

has established many fine lakes i 
western North Carolina with fine ba 
fishing as the result. Conversion of 
mountain streams into power reservoi! 
has been rapid and is continuing. 

The huge Fontana Dam on the Litt] 
Tennessee River is now under construc 
tion. Waters will be backed up as far 
Bryson City, and the lake will be th: 
state’s biggest. It will not be ready fo: 
anglers until 1945. 

Lake Nantahala, near Andrews, N. ‘ 
has good trout fishing at the mouths 
its tributaries. Hiwassee, completed 


1940, has both small and largemout! 
bass, spotted bass, wall-eyes, chann: 
cats, and bluegills. Lake Santeetlal 


near Robbinsville and Tapoca in Graha1 
County, has fine smallmouths and blu: 
gills, with rainbow trout in mouths 
streams and at head of lake. 
season for this lake is June 10 to Sept. 31 
Tapoca Lake fishing at present is ad 
versely affected by construction of the 
Fontana Dam. 

In Sapphire County, near Cashiers, ar¢ 
three good trout lakes. One is Glenvill« 
stocked with brook and rainbow trout 
At Cashiers a well-stocked trout lake 
for use of patrons of a local hotel only, 
is the lake at Sapphire. 

Lake Lure, 25 mi. south of Ashevill 
has good fishing for smallmouths as well 


as largemouths, bluegills, crappies, a1 
channel cats. There are trout in 
tributaries, the Rocky Broad being 


r, near Try: 
is called the 


especially good. Lake Adge 
in Polk County, has what 
best crappie fishing in western North 
Carolina. Wildcat Lake, near Banne! 
Elk, Avery County, has fair trout fishins 
Strung along the Catawba are Rh 
diss, Oxford, and Lookout Shoals, with 
largemouth and smallmouth bass, crap- 
pies, and bluegills. 


Trains to Fishing Spots 


F COURSE the railroads and buses 

don’t stop at every milepost 
these days of heavy war traffic, and ws 
no longer operate special fishing trail 
but our regular trains and buses stop 


most of Colorado’s choice fishing out- 
posts, and our agents know the bi 
fishing holes in their territory.” This is 


the statement of H. I. Scofield, passenge! 
traffic manager of the Denver and R 
Grande R.R., as quoted in the “KLZ 
Sportsman’s Review” of Denver, Colo 
The same is true of many other ra 
roads, serving every part of the country, 
and also of the Canadian railroads. If 
motoring isn’t possible, and you fe 
drastic curtailment of your fishing 
hunting, just pick a good location, the! 
study the time-table of the railroad 
serving the area. The chances are th 
you'll be pleased with what you learn. 
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Illinois Fishing Spots 


RAB Orchard Lake, between Marion 
and Carbondale, in southern Illinois, 
currently achieving a reputation as a 
s lake. It covers an area of about 
0 acres, and within a short time after 
present season opened had yielded 
hundreds of bass averaging from 2 to 3 
While there are no cottages at present 
iilable, there is ample camping area 
well as trailer parking space 
The Hennepin Canal is 75 mi. long, and 
( nects the Illinois River at Bureau 
with the Mississippi River at Milan. 
Most of the canal is about 8&5 ft. wide, 
there are many wider area It has 
ood supply of bass, crappies, bluegills, 
1 yellow bass, and is heavily fished. 
Fishing is not permitted within 100 yd. 
ocks, aqueducts, and railroad bridges, 
1 automobiles must be parked outside 


tl gates. 

The Mississippi River, from Alton to 
the Wisconsin line, has excellent fishing 
for Northern pike, black bass, crappies, 
bluegills, and bullheads, says “Illinois 
Conservation.” Dams have backed up 
the water and flooded thousands of acres 


of fertile farm land, creating many back- 
water areas where the fish find much 
feed and attain large size. Wall-eyes are 
ibundant below all the dams from the 
Wisconsin line to*sthe mouth of the 
Illinois River at Grafton. Wartime rules 
ire in effect affecting fishing in the 

ghborhood of dams or bridges on the 
Mississippi. 

The backwaters and slougl of the 
Illinois River yield good catches of pan 
ind game fish, Crappies abound in the 
Sennachine Lake region, near Henry 
Good spots in this area include Brown- 
ing, Meredosia, Stewart Lake, Snicarte 
Slough, and Patterson Bay, the latter 
two near Snicarte, Ill 

Horse Shoe Lake, near Cairo, has very 
large bass and crappies—the bass often 
topping 4 lb., while some crappies have 
been caught that weighed 4 lb. Crappies 

ghing 2 to 2% lb. are common. This 
lake is notable for its large cypress trees. 
Boats are available. 

The Fox Chain O’ Lakes is in Lake 
County, not far from Chicago. The chain 
includes some 70 natural lakes where 
bass, bluegills, crappies, and catfish are 
abundant 
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Lake Champlain Country 


Sooagetg for pike in Lake Champlain 
the New York-Vermont border, is 
pecially good from Button Bay to 

Clair’s Island. There is a reef extending 

northwest and southeast between these 


ne ts a distance of about three miles, 
n 35 to 45 ft. of wate The usual 
thod is to troll with a small spinner 
night crawlers In the narrows 


th of Plattsburg there are pickerel 
all kinds of panfish 
ind are Anger Pond, good for pick- 


e! and Long Pond with brook trout 
The two Chazy Rivers in that vicinity 
y 1 some very good brown trout, and 
t} 


re are rainbows and brook trout in 
30uquet River nearby. Also, it is 
a short trip to the Ausable River 
Which is still one of the Adirondack 
Mountains’ best producers of large 
trout.—E. FE. Schermerhorn 


—— 
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Me. Another is in the Marsh Creek and 


Maine Sea Trout re 
everal other streams which enter the 


HERE are a number of places in Belfast River at Belfast. Each year local 
Maine where sea-run brook trout may fishermen take sea trout here which run 
be taken. These trout average from 1to Upto18in. Large salmon also have been 
2 lb., and are very gamy. They make ex Ur 
cellent eating, and their flesh is a real 
salmon color. Angleworms, clam worms, — Quail Increase 
small minnows, artificial lures, and dlies 
are all taken eagerly by these fish. From N INC ASE of more than 50 per- 
April to July is the best season, and from Ac ‘th Virginia bobwhite-quail 





















an hour before flood tide to two hour é was indicated by a statewide 
after high tide will produce the best re game survey in the fall of 1941. Field 
sults. biologists and game wardens estimated 
Two locations where these trout ma otal quail population of more than 
be taken, and which are not generally four million bird as against approxi- 
known, were noted by Sumner Towne it tely 2,656,000 in the fall of 1940 
his survey of the striped bass for the Dry weather during the last hunting 
state of Maine. One of them is at the eason, which materially affected hunt- 
foot of the falls where the Merriland el bag resulted in a large carry-over 
River joins the Branch River, at Well of quail into 1942. Sport should be good. 
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Dangerous Mountain Lions 


EDITOR HAT article, “Never 
Outdoor Life Trust a Lion” inter- 
ested me greatly, be- 

cause some of the boys around here 
claim that a lion will not scream and will 
always run from a man. I think they are 
all wrong, and I speak from experience. 
While fly fishing on a small stream 50 
mi. west of here I had a pretty terrify- 
ing run-in with a lion. I was working 
along a canyon whose south side was 
covered with heavy timber. The side 
from which I fished was pretty open, and 
as I moved along I heard something in 
the timber on the opposite side. But I 
thought it was a deer, and being ab- 
sorbed in my fishing paid little attention. 
But soon I realized that whatever was in 
the timber was following me—so it would 
hardly be a deer. Then suddenly a large 
lion showed up not more than 30 or 40 
ft. away. It gave a bloodcurdling scream, 
a low whine, and then another loud 
scream. Only a person who’s had a 
similar experience can realize the chills 
that ran up and down my spine. I 








satan ie ede te away, facing the big cat all the 
time, until I reached higher, more open 
ground. I'll confess that the only reason 
I didn’t run was because I was afraid 
to. 

Several years ago, two uncles of mine 
were walking along a mountain trail, 
when—coming around a_ turn—they 
found themselves face to face with a 
lion. This animal charged them, but it 
happened that the man in the lead had 
a .30/30 with him. He shot the lion and 
it fell dead almost at their feet.—O. F 
Grames, Price, Utah 


Panfish Substitute for Trout 


HDITOR NUMBER of my 
Outdoor Life friends are looking 
for a wailing wall, 
with a liberal supply of crying towels, 
because gas rationing has put them be- 
hind the eight ball, so far as fishing and 
hunting trips are concerned. You'd think, 
to hear them rave, that gas burners 
were absolutely indispensable to the man 
with a yen for fishhooks or the guy who 
thinks game beautiful when seen over 
the sights of a gun. Some of us have 
come to think of fishing as something 
expressed only in terms of salmon, trout, 
and smallmouth bass. I’m not arguing 
that these fish aren't tops, but that a 
slice of bread is darned good if you're 
hungry and can’t get roast beef. Which 
is just another way of saying that all 
fishing is fun, and if you can’t get to the 
salmon, then go after the panfish. 

I asked some questions, looked up bus 
time-tables, got up at 6 one Sunday 
morning, and an hour later was on the 
banks of a pond where lily pads turned 
silver in the breeze, and where frogs 
gedunked. I'd left dry flies ($3 a dozen) 
and split-bamboo fly rod ($45) at home. 
I had a worn-eut fly rod and a can of 
worms. There was a shaky raft which 
I found. On this I embarked, leaving all 
inhibitions as to wet feet behind. Un- 
ashamed I baited a hook with a lively 
worm and traveled straight back 25 
years to boyhood days. The sunnies, 
perch, and bullheads bit bravely. Dragon 
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flies perched on my float and eyed me 
malevolently. The float (bobber, perhaps 
to you) dipped out of sight at cheering 
intervals. 

At 4 p.m. I flagged the bus on the high- 
way. I was sunburned, thirsty, but hap- 
py. My catch was large enough to pro- 
vide my family of five with all the tasty 
panfish fillets that they could eat. The 
only expense was my fare on the bus. Oh 
yes, salmon, trout, and smallmouths are 
grand sport; but so are panfish—if you 
let yourself get into the proper frame 
of mind.—George Wilson, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Crazy Compasses 


ARRY G. HEIN- 

LEIN wrote of a 
pair of compasses that 
pointed due south when used at his camp 
near Lake George, N. Y. Well, within a 
few miles of that spot there are mines 
from which is obtained some of the 
finest iron ore in the country. It seems 
possible that small deposits of this ore 
might be found in the region of Hein- 
lein’s camp, and they might easily affect 
the accuracy of a compass. As we know, 
a gun barrel within a foot or two of a 
compass will cause a definite deflection 
of the needle——John F. Brock, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


One Federal License? 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


OT long ago, news- 

papers throughout 
the country hailed the 
dawn of a new day, because federal au- 
thorities compelled the 48 states to do 
away with the ruinous system of inter- 
state motortruck licensing. Each of the 
states had its own rules about trucks, its 
own license fees, and as a result truckers 
went almost crazy trying to get vital 
material across the country. It took the 
war to cut that Gordian knot. 

Now, from time to time I read, in Out- 
poor LIFE, a proposal that there be just 
one national fishing license and one na- 
tional hunting license, which would en- 
able an angler or hunter to go anywhere 


COME HERE, 








for his sport. But those proposals don't 
ever seem to get any enthusiasm from 
the very men such a system would bene- 
fit—the sportsmen. 

It would seem that they prefer 48 
separate republics as far as the outdoors 


ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU'RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


goes. Many.a time an angler, fishing 
stream near the border of two states, ha 
wandered into “foreign” territory. Tec! 
nically, he is a lawbreaker. And if I wer: 
to shoot—and only wound—a deer in one 
state, and he ran across a boundary, I'd 
have to let him go off and die slowly an 
painfully. 

The migratory-bird laws, a _ federa 
code, show that one national system of 
licensing and regulating is practicabl 
Let’s apply it to alf game and fish! 
H. H. Woodbury, Cleveland, Ohio 


A Real Sportsman 


EDITOR ERE’S an experi 
Outdoor Life ence which I and 
two friends had th: 
bad fortune—and the good fortun¢ 
undergo. While out for a day of fishing 
on a lake, our outboard motor became 
detached from the boat and fell ~—lik: 
McGinty—“to the bottom of the sé 
As we were bemoaning our loss and ma! 
ing great preparations to mark the spot 
with floats, we saw a power boat a| 
proaching. It was marked “Dept. of Cor 
servation, State of Illinois.” We made 
frantic motions to attract the pilot's 
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tention and when he got close enoug! 
we explained our predicament. 

This officer, who we later learned was 
Harry Novotny, instead of going ashor*s 
for a grappling hook, said “Well, I guess 
I'll go down and get it.” And get it he 
did—85 lb. of motor in water whi 
couldn’t have been warmer than 50 ad: 
grees! 

We tried to compensate him for his 
trouble, but our efforts were firmly but 
politely refused; Novotny explained that 
when we had purchased our licenses we 
had helped to pay his salary, and wer 
entitled to all the services his depart 
ment could render. 

This type of conservation officer is 4 
true sportsman, just as are thousands 
of others who give their best so that we 
may enjoy to the fullest the great pleas- 
ures of our waterways and forests 
F. W. Murray, Chicago, Ill. 


Sis Makes a Complaint 


EDITOR HAT do you think 
Outdoor Life: of this for sports- 
manship? My brothe! 
is leaving to join the Army, and when 
asked him if I might use his fly rods 
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vhile he was away, he replied: “Let a 
irl use my rods? I’d rather leave you 
1y right arm!” And to prove he wasn't 

fooling he took the rods to the home of a 
riend and left them for safe-keeping! 
ma Todd, Wilminaton, Del 


Direct Evidence 


'VE followed the whole 
house-cat controversy 
with great interest, 
1d it seems to me that the case against 
1e cat is pretty strong. Not that I 
eeded any additional evidence, because 
can see plenty every day from my 
indow. I’ve been confined to a hospital 
d for five years, and so my only con- 
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consists of the 
window, 
way of OvuTpoor LIFE. 
I've been watching the 
omings and goings of a family of quail. 
winter a covey of 15 or 20 take up 
idence on the hospital grounds. But 

e villain in the piece is a cat (last year 
here were three or four of them) which 
ems to belong to no one in particula! 
ve seen him wipe out a family of baby 
iail in just two weeks after we saw 
for the first time. But I can’t con- 

nee any of the men who work around 
ere that it’s their duty to protect the 
or little quail. I wish I 22! 


outdoors 
through my 


ct with the 
tle dramas I see 
nd of course, by 
For a long time 


had my .22 
I'm about convinced that no cat is of 
itive worth, either as a pet or as a 
user, in comparison with the evils it 
ommits.—Phil Siwanson, Seattle, Wash 


Double-Duty Dessert 


AST SPRING three 
of us boys were out 
fishing at Buffalo Lake, 
Wis., using casting rods with minnows, 
igs, and other ine oe of bait. We 
shed from 10:30 until 2 p.m., with very 
e luck, and then quit in disgust to eat 


EDITOR 


Ourtadaoor 


Life 


unch. Art Olson happened to have a 
ina along in his box, and while he 
was eating it he remarked that he'd 


heard once of a man catching a pickerel 


with a banana skin as a lure. We all 
ighed at that, but just for fun I 
thought I'd try it. Well, I made a cast 


ibout 20 yd., and while retrieving, I 

a pickerel following the banana skin 

Just before it reached the boat the 

struck, and gave me a fight for 

bout twuv minutes. When I got him into 

boat I found he weighed about 3% 

ind was 23 in. long. After that, the 

er fellows wanted the banana skin, 

they were out of luck. And next 

e I'm going to take bananas along 

when I go fishing.—Roland Hanson, 
VW mson, Wis 


Late-Season Bass Spawning 
EDITOR HE 
Outdoor Life close seasons on 

game fish in most 
tes is to protect, in particular, the 
me fish during their spawning seasons. 


intent of the 


is we find some states with bass 
sons that open on June 15, on the 
ory that at that time the bass are off 


ir spawning beds, while in New York 
te, the open season is deferred until 


july 1, the assumption being that in June 
bass are not yet through with their 
production 


activities. That even the 
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July 1 date is too early, under some con 


ditions, is shown by an experience I had 
on the Beaverkill, the famous trout 
stream in the Catskills, on July 11 

The trout would not rise to dry flies 


so I was fishing with a wet Black Gnat 
I got a nice rise and hooked the fish 
which gave a pretty play. When I got it 
into my net I found I had a 12-in. small 
mouth black bass, with an extraordinari 
ly large belly. On holding it up to un 
hook it, the spawn came out in a stream 
The assumption is that the bass had been 


on her spawning bed when my Black 
Gnat came over 

Probably in cold water like the 
Beaverkill, the spawning act occurs co! 
siderably later than in warmer waters 
Blanket regulations can never be thor 
oughly effective for they apply to all 


waters, cold or warm. Local exceptions 
in fish-and-game laws are a nuisance to 
the sportsman, but if based upon the 
needs of particular waters or areas they 
undoubtedly do represent a distinet ad 
vance in conservatior practice Car 
Whitten, Ne York, N. Y 


Tests for Hunters? 


EDITOR HE hunting season 
Outdoor Life will soon be here 

and I think it’s time 
we gave some consideration to the mat 


ter of safety in the woods. Someone once 
said, “There’s no such thing as an ac 
cident,” and I believe that every 
can be traced to preventable causs It 


seems to me that 


accident 


when a man is issued 
a hunting license he should be required 
to show proof that he is responsible 
And when a man causes an accident in 
the woods—-no matter what his excuse 

his license should be permanently re 
voked. Men who are blind, and 
can’t distinguish a hunter’s red coat 
from a white-tail deer, and men beyond 


color 


a certain age, with slowed-up reflexes 
should be barred from hunting.—John 
Ordway, St. Louis, Me 


Well-Dressed Angler 
EDITOR Ro: was I interested 


Outdoor Life by Carnes Lee’s ar- 


ticle, “It’s Different 
After Dark,” mostly by the pictures! I 
have caught a few fish in my time, but 
never with a brand-new hat, a white 
shirt that looks as if it just came from 
the laundry—with all the starch they 
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could put in it—cuff links, and last, but 
not least, a tie that needs no horn to an- 
nounce its presence. Say, that man must 
have been in an awful hurry to fish! 
P. K. Dugan, Los Angeles, Calif 


Just Scavengers, He Says 


EDITOR EEMS to me that 
Outdoor Life too many sports- 

men, particularly here 
in the West, go off half-cocked about the 
coyote—branding him as a game killer, 
sheep killer, cow killer, and whatnot 
About the only thing I haven’t heard 
blamed on him is the disappearance of 
the buffalo. 

Now, the coyote is a mean little animal 
and has the ratty characteristics of 
great shrewdness and little courage. Of 
course, he will turn, now and then, and 
give a tormentor a battle, but that’s be- 











cause it’s the vy way out. Like the 
jackal, he’s a scavenger and this talk of 
his killing calves and sheep is so much 
bunk. Cattle seem to have much more 
sense tl we do, because they pay little 
ittention to a coyote in their midst, but 
if it were a wolf or a stray dog— boy, 
how quickly they'd go into action! 

Strange as it may seem, calves, sheep, 
faw nd other animals sometimes die 
natural deat! ind when the coyote 
finds meat he eats it. But a coyote-eaten 
care s poor evidence of murder. 
B 1. Kimbal De é Colo 


Wants No Landing Net 


EDITOR HESE long discus- 
Outde Life sions, about just 
vhat kind of a land- 
ing net a mal hould have, leave me 
bored. The answer, to my way of think 
ing none There is great palaver 
ibout the sporting way of doing things, 
nd the dry-fl ngler looks down on 
the bait man taking unfair advantage 
of the fish, yet he will think nothing of 
lipping a bi ding net under a fight- 
ing trout and scooping him up. Why not 
give the fish a chance to the very end 
the end being when you can grab the 
fish with your hand, and hold him 


Scott H ha baltimore Vd 


Puzzled Dad 


EDITOR ROM time to time I 

Outdoor Life read letters from 

young boys who are 

interested in fishing or hunting, but have 

unsympathetic fathers who give them 

no aid or encouragement. I always feel 
WHY NOT 


TRY THIS? 
yt M ‘as “ ) 





i twinge of pity for such boys, and wish 
that I lived near enough to them that I 
could take them out 


Because in my case the exact reverse 
is true I’ve fished and hunted since I 
wa i little boy, and when I had a son 


of my own I looked forward to the day 
when I could take him out in the woods 
ind on the streams. But now—that day 


having arrived--he shows no interest in 
uch pursuit He’s a fine boy—strong, 
manly, and not bookish—but fishing and 
hunting seem to leave him cold. What 
does a dad do in that case?—Cuarl Gro- 
ve? VU eapo Vinn 


You’ll Hear About This! 


EDITOR HEN we sit 
Outdoor Life around in the 

barber shop Saturday 
night talk generally gets around to 
fishing and hunting, and I’m always 


amused by the big way the hunters talk. 
To hear them, you'd think they invented 
the rifle, the sight, planted the 
forest and them with game. 
Fishermen, generally, don’t talk so much. 

Anybody with an ounce of brains 
knows that it takes more savvy to hook 
a trout in a well-fished stream than to 
shoot any deer that ever walked the 
wood I don’t care what hunters say 
ibout the shrewd white-tail or the smart 
mountain sheep. A bass or trout that has 
lifetime ducking plugs or flies 
is darn careful what he takes; so it’s up 
to the angler to fool him by fishing in the 
artful way possible. 

Hunting is luck—fishing is science.— 
Edward Wilcox Jr., Chicago, Tul. 
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| and for SPORT fo COME 


NEW STRENGTH is pouring into America’s fighting sinews as 
the sporting-goods industry swings into war production. And 
new names are being added week by week to the distin- 
guished roster of companies receiving OUTDOOR LIFE’S 
Victory Citation and taking their place on our Roll of Honor. 

At the same time, this plan to recognize the patriotic 
efforts of an important industry has been greeted with a great 
wave of enthusiasm from all quarters. The nation’s fishermen, 
hunters, and other outdoorsmen are proud to know that their 
feelings are represented, their unspoken tribute given con- 
crete form, in these handsome citations. The government's 
War Production Drive Headquarters has shown its apprecia- 
tion in the message reproduced on the opposite page. And 
the industry itself is heartily grateful for the inspiration, to 


officers and employees alike, provided by the certificates. 
OUTDOOR LIF! 
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As this issue goes to press, executives of 
OUTDOOR LIFE are visiting the firms listed 
on the Roll of Honor to present the citations, 
and impressive ceremonies were being arranged 
both by the companies and by the communities 
in which they are located, to honor the occa- 
sion. We hope to report on some of the presen- 
tations in future issues, for we feel that in these 
awards OUTDOOR LIFE is representing you, our 
readers, and that you will be eager and proud to 
hear of the progress of the patriotic program. 

And as your spokesman, we will continue 
to honor with a Victory Citation each company 
joining in the war effort so vital to our common 
security. For by unselfishly abandoning its place 
in the sporting field for the duration, each helps 
to preserve the freedom of our woods, streams, 
fields, and lakes for the sport of tomorrow. 


UNCLE SAM APPROVES! 


Announcement of the Victory Citation plan brought 
this response from WPDH, Washington, D. C.: 
We appreciate OUTDOOR LIFE’S patriotic 
interest in increasing war _ production. 
It is indeed rendering a needed service! 
(signed) WILLIAM E. WARNE, Acting Chief, 


War Production Drive Headquarters 




















X.Y.Z. TACKLE COMPANY __ 
ELFISH PRODUCTION FA 


MANUFACTURE OF 
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This handsomely inscribed certificate, measuring 14% x 1712 inches, is now being 
Posted in the plants of sporting-goods companies engaged in war production, as a 
tribute to the self-sacrificing victory effort of American management and workers. 
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ROLL OF HONOR 


NAMES WILL BE ADDED AS AWARDS ARE MADE 





The roster swells! More makers of sports 
equipment now converted to war produc- 
tion have been presented with Victory 
Citations, and are thereby added to the 
list below. Still others will join the roll as 
fast as awards can be made. Watch this 
list! The companies on it have sacrificed 
their hard-won places in the sporting mar- 
ket to do service to their country. And that 
country is YOU! 


FISHING TACKLE DIVISION 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 
THE BEVIN-WILCOX LINE CO. 
CORTLAND LINE CO. 

J A. COXE REEL CO. 
ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 

B. F. GLADDING & CO., INC. 
JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. 

THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
LYON & COULSON, INC. 
MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO., INC. 
NEWTON LINE CO. 

OCEAN CITY MFG. CO. 

PENN FISHING TACKLE MFG. CO. 
RICHARDSON ROD & REEL COMPANY 
SHAKESPEARE CO. 

SHOE FORM CO., INC. 
SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO. 

U. S. LINE CO. 

WEBER LIFELIKE FLY COMPANY 


OUTBOARD MOTOR & BOAT DIV. 


CENTURY BOAT CO. 
CHAMPION MOTORS CO. 
CHRIS-CRAFT CORP. 
DUNPHY BOAT CORPORATION 
EVINRUDE MOTORS 
JOHNSON MOTORS 
KIEKHAEFER CORP. 
KISSEL INDUSTRIES 
MARINE CRAFT & MFG. CO. OF AMERICA 
MEAD GLIDERS 
THE LAUSON CO. 
MUNCIE GEAR WORKS, INC. 
GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC. 


ARMS & AMMUNITION DIVISION 


Awards will follow in later issues 
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I MEET THE KING OF 





Here’s a thrill- 
packed story of 
a camera hunt for 
our greatest of game 
animals — the giant 
Alaskan brown bear. 
coura- 


Big, fierce, 


geous, he’s a foe 
worthy of any rifle- 
man, and a_ perilous 
antagonist when you 
are armed only with a 
camera. To East, the 
hunt was a climax to 
notable 


a_ long, career 


of wildlife photography. 











AST year I talked with a man in 
Alaska who got the scare of his life 
from a brown bear—and never 
actually saw the great beast. He'd 

been descending from a mountain 
toward the beach in early evening, fol- 
lowing a trail through heavy timber and 
undergrowth, carrying a rifle and not 
expecting any trouble. Then—in the 
trail less than 100 feet ahead-—-he saw 
something silvery shining in the wan- 
ing light. 

Now, this man was woods-wise. 

lived in Alaska long enough to 


He'd 
read 
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sign-——and pay attention to it. Lucky for 
him he did; this time it probably saved 
his life. 

He stopped, and felt the hair begin 
to rise on the back of his neck. That 
thing in the trail ahead was a salmon, 
and it looked freshly caught. There was 
only one way a salmon could have got 
there, a half mile above the beach. A 
bear had finished his fishing and started 
up the mountain, carrying the salmon 
along for a snack. How long ago had 
it been dropped ? 

Then, as he stood frozen in the trail, 






the man saw the salmon flop. 

That meant the bear had heard 

him coming, had dropped his 

catch and stepped aside into 

the underbrush. He was there 

now, watching, waiting. Was 

he a hundred feet away—or 

only ten? The rifle wouldnt 

help much. If the brownie 

charged he’d come roaring, and 

when he broke out of cover 

he’d be too close for shooting. 

The man stood quietly for 

five or ten seconds and thought 

it out. Then he backed away 

up the trail, one slow step after another, 

until he was a hundred yards from the 

salmon. “After that,” he admitted, “I 
ran like hell.” 

Half a mile up the trail he sat down, 
smoked, and waited. He had no desire 
to spend a night in the woods. He timed 
himself for half an hour. There was still 
light enough to see objects in the trail 
when he started down once more. He 
inched along to the place where the sal- 
mon had lain. It was gone. The man 
every sense alert—tiptoed for 300 feet, 
then ran the rest of the way to the 
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beach as if all the bears in Alaska were 
after him. 

He had been in grave danger—more 
so because he was alone. Whatever 
happened, he had to face the brownie 
single-handed. The odds were all in 
favor of the bear, and both man and 
beast knew it. 


HE brown bear of Alaska is anything 
te a coward. He’s a huge, mag- 
nificent beast with as much personality 
as a screen star and raw courage in 
hunks. But he’s no fool. He knows 
when he has the upper hand—and 
quickly recognizes any situation where 
the odds are against him. Crippled by 
a badly placed shot he'll charge head- 
long, recklessly, no matter what the 
odds. But a deliberate, cold-blooded 
charge—-well, he prefers to take on one 
man. Two, maybe, if he’s really mad. 
Three? Perhaps, but he doesn’t like it. 
Old Alaskans say they’ve never heard 
of a brownie attacking a party of four 
or more men. 

But I’m here to tell you that when 
you're standing up in the clear, with 
nothing between you and a great, en- 
raged brown bear, whose charge is 
rapidly eating up those few precious 
yards, you don’t want statistics for 
comfort—you want your companions to 
get up on their feet with their rifles at 
their shoulders, and do something. 
Especially when the only “weapon” you 
hold is a movie camera! 

I'd come to Alaska to do extensive 
filming of wildlife. But wherever I was, 


Surprise! The brownie below was quite unaware 
he had company until the whirring camera shut- 
ter startled him. Now he is ready for trouble 


and whatever I was photographing, 
there was always that thought in the 
back of my head: “I want brown bear!” 
Just like the sportsman who travels way 
up there to the north with his big-game 
rifle—he lives and dreams brown bear. 
And small wonder. The king bear is the 
greatest trophy in Alaska. He’s even 
better than that: he’s the ace of big 
game in the two Americas. More than 
one hunter will tell you he’s as good in 
many ways as anything Africa has to 
offer. 
That 
Pearl 


before 
movie 


was some six months 
Harbor. After weeks of 


making we arrived at the head of a long 
narrow bay on Afognak Island, in our 
a patrol boat 


base ship, the Brown Bear, 































for the big Aleutian Island Wildlife 
Refuge. But the salmon run hadn't 
commenced, and the big browns were 
not descending from the heights. Final- 
ly, we tied up at a cannery dock at False 
Pass one rainy evening the third week 
in June. There Frank Beals and Jack 
Longworth, Alaskan game wardens, 
joined Jack Benson, the wildlife agent 
on Kodiak, and me. We sat around the 
table in the galley of the Brown Bear 
late that night making bear talk with 
Capt. Don Davis, superintendent of the 
False Pass cannery. That was to be our 
last chance—beyond False Pass the 
brown-bear range ends. 

The boys knew I was anxious—-when 
you travel 5,000 miles from home for a 








trophy, especially a film trophy, you 
don’t want to go back empty-handed. 
“Well,” said Davis with a grin, “I’ve 
been here a long time, and if I wanted 
to find brown bears in a hurry I'd go up 
to the head of Morzhovoi Bay. The 








Above: Two close- 
ups from the film. 
The she-bear later 
charged the party 


Right: The brown's 
habitat is bleak 
and cheerless, but 
it furnishes food 
enough to make him 
the biggest flesh- 
eater in the world 
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Aleuts tell me there are more bears 
there than anywhere else on the Alaska 
peninsula.” 

So we anchored the next morning at 
daybreak in Morzhovoi Bay, under the 
forbidding white slopes of Frosty Peak, 
and set out for brown bear. But 
by noon we'd accomplished practi- 
cally nothing, with the exception 
of a few hundred feet of film of 
caribou. We sat down to talk 
things over. Having seen no sign 
of bear, it hardly seemed worth 
while to go on up the mountain 
on the thin chance of stumbling 
upon one by accident. Sentiment 
favored a return to the ship. Or it 
did until Jack Longworth’s voice 
suddenly exploded in the noonday 
stillness. 

“There's your bear:’” he 
cried. 

We looked the way he 
pointed. At the mouth of a 
canyon, close to a mile 
away, something small and 
dark crawled lazily in a 
patch of big bowlders that 
lay at the foot of a snow- 
streaked hill. It looked no 
bigger than a marmot. 

Benson had his glasses on 
the bear. “It’s a good one,” 
he said, passing them to me. 
Instantly that distant speck 


East plunges in. 


A great trophy for rifle or camera—some 
1,300 pounds of dark, heavy-furred menace 


The water is icy with melting snow, but 
Next will come a gruel- 
ling climb up the precipitous, rocky hill 


was a full-grown brownie, seemingly 
no more than 200 yards away. He was 
lumbering across a little creek that 
poured down from the snow fields above. 

Benson scrambled to his feet. ‘“Let’s 
go!” he urged. “Our best chance lies in 
overtaking him before he gets too high. 
It’s tough going up in that snow.” 

We turned into the canyon and found 
bear tracks on the first patch of snow 
They were big enough to be rhino 
tracks. Then we cleared for action, and 
I could feel a tenseness in the group 
Splitting into two parties, we proceeded, 
Benson leading one part with the 
Springfield, Longworth the other with 
his Krag. They felt their way around 
each bend in the canyon, and nobody 
showed any disposition to stray far 
from the rifles. 

Suddenly from a steep slope a hun- 
dred feet above us, Frank Beals flung 
up a hand in sharp warning, settling 
down behind a rock like a duck hunter 
in his blind at the first whistle of wings 
Benson and I scrambled up beside him 
just in time to catch sight of a big 
brown rump disappearing over the crag- 
gy skyline a hundred yards ahead. 

We didn’t even wait to get our second 
wind. Jack led the way up a steep 
treacherous saddle of the mountain, 
where jagged rocks slipped and rolled 
underfoot at each step. Patches of snow 
and wet earth gave way as we stepped 
gingerly across them. Jack was setting 
a terrific pace. We reached the crest 
winded, but there still was no time to 
rest, and Jack motioned me around a 
bowlder half as big as a house. He 
swung to the left. As we separated I 
heard the soft snick of the rifle bolt 
opening, and realized he was checking 
the shell in the chamber. Then I was 
around the bowlder—and there was the 
bear. 

He didn’t seem twenty yards away 
though it turned out later to be an even 
hundred feet. His rump was toward me 
huge and round and fat, and his head 
was down, nosing on the ground for a 
mouse or a handful of dry crowberries. 
I stopped in my tracks, and I don’t think 
I even breathed until Benson came 
around the far end of the rock and 
sidled up to me with rifle halfway to his 
shoulder. 

“Take him!” he said in a soft whisper 
and I moved at last. 

I had the camera mount 
ed on its tripod, ready on 
my shoulder, with the six 
inch telephoto lens ir 
place. I eased it down 
spread the tripod legs, 
focused, and tripped th 
trigger. 

At the first hum of the 
shutter the bear’ spun 
around as if an electri 
current had hit him. Ther: 
he stood, the biggest files! 
eater left on earth, all fou 
feet bunched together 
staring at us in surprist 
and disbelief. He was lik 
a mighty, overgrown box 
er, poised and balanced 
ready to deliver a knock 
out punch. I could feel the 
skin crawl on the back < 
(Continued on page 6( 
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“Bambi. as 


Outdoor Life Condemns Walt Disney's Film 
Insult to American Sportsmen 














Can you imagine any sportsman shooting this 
mother doe? Yet it's done in the Disney pic- 
ture and in the spring in a snow-filled field 


BOUT the time that this issue of 
OUTDOOR LIFE reaches its read- 
ers, there is scheduled to be 
released in motion-picture 

theaters throughout the United States 
a film called “Bambi,” a full-length 
animated cartoon made by Walt Disney 
Productions. This picture is the worst 
insult ever offered in any form to Amer- 
ican sportsmen and conservationists. 

“Bambi” is a rather free adaptation 
of a book of the same name written by 
Felix Salten about twenty years ago. 
The book tells the life story of a deer in 
the Black Forest of Germany. In the 
film version the action is transferred 
to the United States, though not for 
patriotic reasons, and Bambi, which is 
the name of the deer whose story is 
told in both book and picture, becomes 
a white-tail buck. 

Early in the film a villain is intro- 
duced; not in person, for he is never 
seen. But he is there nevertheless, a 
vicious, cruel, destructive villain, who 
casts a pall over the happy lives of the 
harmless forest animals. His sole pur- 
pose in life seems to be to kill and to 
lay waste, wantonly and needlessly. The 
name of this villain is Man. And, since 
his presence in the film is made known 
principally by the reports of high-power 
rifles and the whistling of bullets, it is 
logical to assume that the producers 
intended to depict the sportsman. More- 
Over, since the locale of the picture is 
the United States, we don’t see whom 
else they could have meant to por- 
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Disney's brand of conservation has a sportsman start 
this forest fire as soon as he arrives on the scene 


tray except the American sportsman. 

We are quite certain that nobody who 
happens to read these lines ever heard 
of an American sportsman shooting a 
doe on the first day of spring. Yet that 
is exactly what the invisible but active 
sportsman of the film does as he is 
introduced. At the end of his first 
winter, Bambi and his mother emerge 
from the forest. One little patch of 
green is visible in a snow-strewn field. 
“Oh, Bambi!” cries the mother happily. 
“The first grass of spring!” Bambi and 
the mother doe leap eagerly across the 
field and begin nibbling at the grass. 
Then—Bang! Whe-e-e-e-e! And the 





Sportsmanship according to Walt Disney: Run- 
ning a female fawn with a pack of savage dogs 


mother deer falls dead. Bambi 
dashes away in terror. Eventu- 
ally he is found by the king of 
the deer herd, who tells him, 
“Man has taken your mother 
away. I will protect you.” 

Nice fare, isn’t it, to be served 
up to the patrons of motion- 
picture theaters, most of whom 
probably have never heard of 
game laws, or the protection 
and feeding of our deer popula- 
tion by federal and state con- 
servation agencies and by 
sportsmen ? 

It is not our purpose here to 
tell the story of “‘Bambi.’”” But 
toward the end of the picture 
there is a forest-fire sequence 
that is a honey! And naturally 
it’s the villain of the piece, 
Man, who starts the fire and 
lets it rage uncontrolled. More- 
over, he starts it so soon after 
the frightened animals detect 
his presence in their forest that 
one might almost be forgiven 
for assuming that he started 
it intentionally. The villain, 
Man, also gives the movie goers a 
splendid idea of game laws and sports- 
manship by running deer with huge, 
Savage dogs. 

The editor of OUTDOOR LIFE saw a 
preview of this film early in June, and 
the following morning telegraphed Walt 
Disney as follows: 

“Certain sequences in Bambi convey 
an erroneous and harmful impression 
that is certain to be resented by sports- 
men and conservationists. I refer 
especially to the shooting of the doe in 
the spring which of course would be 
unlawful anywhere in North America. 
and to the (Continued on page 66) 
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The sad tale of two husbands who believed 





that hunting was exclusively a man’s sport 


By 
CHET T. REHFIELD 


S FAR BACK as I can remember, 
we have been taking our deer 
hunting rough, tough, and wife- 
less. There was one year when 

a young fellow, in about his third week 
of wedded bliss, asked if he couldn’t 
bring the little bride along. The Steve- 
dore told him we had changed our plans, 
and were going to Africa instead, or 
maybe Greenland. Wherever it was, 
that blushing, blue-eyed cutie didn’t get 
to burn her first venison steak over our 
camp fire 

So passed season after season in 
which we stepped around, with the skill 
of trained diplomats, any entangling 
alliances that would have cluttered up 
our deer camp with femininity. We showed the girls some 
fishing, sure, and even took them duck shooting and on a 
pack trip or two, but deer and rifles were men’s business 
strictly. 

I blame Bill, the Stevedore, for ending this idyllic state 
and giving the girls a chance to drive the entering wedge. 
The evening was one of those coolish nights of early Septem- 
ber that are harbingers of the grand hunting days to come. 
The Bradys, Jan and Bill, and my wife, Dot, and I lolled in 
easy chairs before the fireplace, the ladies busily engaged 
in chit-chat about the fall lovelies they had seen in the shop 
windows, while Bill told me about the new place he wanted 
to try this season. From his glowing description, the deer 
were of heroic proportions, not a buck in that country carry- 
ing less than six points—-six on a side, that means, when you 
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A blast from a horn made us look 
out. There stood Jan's car, and ony, 
out of it emptied our dear wives 
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It was just a deer hunt, we told the girls. “Of course," said Jan, “but we'd better go along!” 


talk of Oregon deer—or a spread narrower than an elk’s. 


“How do you get ’em to camp if they’re so big?” I asked. 
“Easy!” was his retort. ‘““You just run them down close to 


the camp before you roll them over.’”’ Then he made The Big 


Mistake. ‘“‘Why man,” he said, “those big bucks are thicker 
than blondes in Hollywood!” 
Up to this point the girls had been busy chattering. Now 


the silence fairly thundered. 


“What did you just say?” Jan asked Bill. 
“Nothing,” said the innocent Stevedore. 
“Oh, yes you did. Something about blondes... and Holly- 


wood.” 


“We were just planning a trip,” I ventured. 
Now Dot cut in. “What kind of a trip?” 
“Our deer-hunting trip,”’ Bill and I protested in unison. 

“Just what we thought,” they chorused back, 
and Jan added: “There’s only one kind of game 
in Hollywood—dears.” 

“That’s not funny,” Bill said. “You know 
where we're going.”’ 

A glance passed between them. “Of course,” 
Dot said. “But maybe it would be a good idea 
if we just went along with you.” 

“It would be fun, too,” Jan added. 

And that cooked our goose. It was just idle 
banter that planted the idea in the girls’ minds, 
but once planted it grew fast. Jan and Dot 
were going with us, or else. Not just as 
chaperons, either. They really wanted to go, 
for the fun of it, and that seemed to be that. 

But when Dot turned up one night with a 
hunting license for herself, I rebelled. ‘““Nothing 
doing,” I told her. “You don’t know enough 
about rifle shooting.” 

“I’ve shot ducks,” she protested, ‘“‘and so has 
Jan. She got a license too.” 

“Ducks are one thing, deer are another,” I 

) told her. “If you hit a duck at all, you’re almost 
sure to knock him down, at least, and you can 
go pick him up. But bad shooting on deer is 
criminal. They'll get away, and go off some- 
where to die by inches. No sir, you can’t shoot 
at deer this trip.” 

“Then teach me before we start.” 
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“There isn’t time,” I said, and stood my ground there. 
But, shooting or no shooting, the girls were going, and as 
the season approached the prospect looked grimmer and 
grimmer. Then, with less than a week left before the season 
opened, it looked as if we had a sure-fire scheme to ditch the 
girls. An old friend of Bill’s, name of Ed, stopped off for a 
visit on his way home to Seattle by train. Bill and I decided 
we might be able to coax Jan and Dot into driving him back 
to Seattle. Once in that city he’d show them such a good time 
they’d forget all about deer. The girls fell for the plot like a 
traveling salesman for a home-cooked meal, and we dug deep 
into the war chest to give them plenty of money for shopping. 
I even made a point of reimbursing Dot for the three dollars 
she’d spent on the license. 

“But we could get back in time to go with you, 
tested. 


us ONSENSE,” I said. “What’s the point of going all 
that distance and then turning back again in a couple 


she pro- 


of days? Stay a week and have fun.” 
“That’s sweet of you,’”’ she said. “And thanks for the 
money.” 

So they were off. In the next few days Bill and I happily as- 
sembled our equipment, and for the first time in weeks we 
whistled as we worked. Plans were to leave after work on the 
second day before the season opened, drive all night to reach 
the spot where we'd pick up our packer and horse truin, then 
head into Bill’s choice deer country and make camp late the 
next day, so we’d have a good night’s sleep and be ready for 
action the first morning of the season. Bill turned up at my 
house at 6 o’clock and we loaded duffel fast. Ten minutes 
later we were set to go, and we cracked a couple of bottles of 
beer and wolfed down some sandwiches in my kitchen while 
we rechecked our grub list to be sure we'd packed everything. 

A blast from an auto horn made us look out the window. 
There stood Jan’s car, and out of it emptied our dear wives, 
smiling triumphantly. 

“Thank goodness we made it,” Dot greeted me. “We had to 
stop at Jan’s house while she changed her clothes. We were 
afraid you’d think we weren’t coming, and would go off with- 
out us.” 

Bill and I couldn’t admit what we’d been planning. We just 
smiled a little weakly and said we were glad they weren’t 
late, but when I caught Bill off guard a moment later he had 
the expression of an old dog coyote when you find him with 
his toes pinched in a No. 4 double-spring. He didn’t look any 
happier when Dot came downstairs in a while, dressed in her 
old clothes and carrying two rifles filched from my gun rack, 













A wildly leaping forked- 
horn broke out of cover, 
then tumbled end over end 
at the crack of my rifle 
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That" pocket edition” 
three-pointer wasn't 
really small, though. 
I know, because | had 
to carry him all the 
way back to our camp 


hm} 


“Let’s go!”” she said. So we 


one of which she handed to Jan. 
went. ... 

“Over that pimple a ways is camp,” directed Bill, as we 
stiffly climbed out after the all-night ride and looked almost 
straight up at one of the highest mountains I ever hope to 
sweat over. ‘‘Don’t be discouraged,” he added. “The four on 
the other side aren’t nearly so tall.” 

I looked at the girls with a smile of triumph. That moun- 
tain would squelch them, make them wish they’d stayed 
home and darned socks. But I was wrong as usual. Even 
when we decided to walk instead of ride, letting the packer, 
who was waiting with the tents set up at the other end, come 
back and get the supplies with his horses, the girls just put 
on their high-top boots in a businesslike way and followed 
us up the slope. They said nothing about the climb—only 
exclaimed at the view. 

Thunderheads that had been gathering over the mountains 
high above our heads began to spill rain and finally snow 
as we pulled the last long miles into camp. When we reached 
the shelter of the tents we were soaked, but the roaring fire 
soon dried us out. 

After a hearty meal, Bill and I started on a scouting trip 
with Toughy, the packer, to get a little acquainted with the 

country before dusk, so we could plan 
ahead for the opening hunt in the morn- 
ing. As we explored, we found deer 
tracks so thick in the soft earth that it 
looked as if a herd of overgrown sheep 
had run wild there. And on the way 
back to camp we jumped an immense 
buck that had been hidden behind a lit- 
tle juniper seemingly too small to shel- 
ter a field mouse 

“That’s Old Buster, sure as the dev- 
il,” Toughy told us. The old boy was 
indeed a buster, and while he seemed to 
be only a five-pointer, his spread was 
one to make you gasp, and his body 
looked as thick and massive as a bull’s. 
I was silently vowing to get him or bust 
when Toughy added: “Every guy and 
his brother’s been tryin’ to plant a slug 
in Buster for years, but the old feller’s 
slicker’n a log skid.” 

Clouds were scudding across a sickle 
moon as we gulped our coffee, ham, and 
cakes before (Continued on page 65) 
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An old one that still has oomph! The author tests a Colt Peacemaker, mighty 


ve OY,” the crap shooter glared 
menacingly, “does yoh not pays 
me the seben bucks I wins las’ 
Sat’dy nite, down at Slewfoot’s, 
Ah’ll haul out mah fo’ty-fo’r an’ feed 
yoh a co’ple of pills.” 

The second follower of the galloping 
dominoes seemed not in the least 
alarmed. Stepping in close, he whisked 
out a bone-handled razor. “Come on, 
yoh! Eff’n yoh craves a upscuffle, Ah 
gives it to yoh. An’ Ah eats all dem 
fo’ty-fo'r slugs fas’ as yoh slings ’em.” 

But the gun-threatening lad wasn’t 
fooling. He had a .44, and he reached 
under his coat tail, hauled it forth, and 

apparently taking the other at his 
word—fired at his mouth. The big .44 
slug struck the razor wielder full in the 
lips and knocked out all his teeth on the 
one side, but the impact of the bullet 
did not knock him down—scarcely stag- 
gered him. Spitting out a dozen molars, 
also the badly mutilated bullet, he made 
a sweeping flourish with the keen-edged 
razor at the gunman’s abdaminal re- 
gions, following this dexterous swipe 
with a transverse stroke from knee to 
chin. That ended the scrap. They carted 
the pistol man off to the hospital, and 
used up all the catgut in the dispensary 
sewing him together. Other than the 
loss of the teeth, the fighter with the 
razor was scarcely hurt at all. 

A few years ago I dropped in ata 
dance in a New Mexico joint. During 
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.45 of black-powder days, for penetration of pine boards 
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HANDGUNS HIT : 


By CHAS. ASKINS JB. 


the course of the evening’s festivities, a 
tequila-filled bravo uncorked one which 
landed flush on the jaw of the local 
deputy sheriff. The John Law, a wizened 
kid of nineteen, who doubled in brass as 
the postmaster, grocery clerk, and gas 
attendant, hit the deck, but as he came 
up he plucked a .380 automatic out of 
his pants. The only shot he triggered 
bored a powder-rimmed hole an inch 
and a quarter under his assailant’s eye. 
The wounded man did not fall, did not 
even stagger. Looking a bit foolish, he 
put his hand to his face, brought it 
away bloody, turned and walked to a 
bench where he sat down. Next morn- 
ing—-six hours later——he died. 

Nels Beckstrom, a border patrolman, 
and John Booker, a railroad bull, 





climbed aboard a freight at Bowie 
Arizona. There they bumped into 
surly threesome, and a combat flared 


One of the floaters killed Booker, and 


Beckstrom bored another hobo throug! 
and through with a .44 Special. Th 
load was a flat-nosed slug, ahead of 
stiff charge of powder, made up esp¢ 
cially by the border officer. It not onl) 
did not drop the transient, but failed t 
take the fight out of him. 


ee two recruit border patrol 


men in training were amusing them- 


selves in quarters practicing the quic! 
draw. One young officer shot the othe! 
The wounded man said: “Good gosh! 

wonder where that bullet hit. If anyon: 
heard the shot we'll sure get in Dutch 
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One .357 Magnum bullet literally exploded 
this paper bag, filled with ten pounds of 
sand, and tore into the bullet trap behind 





Exit holes left in bags of sand by the .38 
Special (left) and .357. The German Army's 
7.65 mm. Luger slug never emerged at all! 








The power-house .357 Magnum demonstrates 
its Sunday punch impressively by boring a full 
122 inches into this solid block of paraffin 





Comparative results from the can-of-water 
test. Left to right are: 7.65 Luger, .38 
Special, .357 Magnum, .45 Auto, .45 Colt 


The boy was bleeding to death as he 
spoke, the 200-grain .38 Special slug 
having passed through his chest. 

From these cases I happen to know 
of, it would seem logical to assume that 
the sixgun is a poor fighting weapon. 
But do not be misled by my stories. I 
could also have described half a dozen 
nurders committed with the tiny .25 
\uto, told you about the madman in 
Omaha who killed three people with a 
22 pistol, recited countless cases to 
support the handgun as a highly lethal 
veapon. If a writer wishes, he can make 

great defense of the sixgun as a self- 
lefense proposition, or by different evi- 
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Read ‘em and weep!.. 


. the amazing findings 


of a pistol expert who decided to sort out 
giant killers and popguns once and for all 


dence can prove the weapon worthless. 

So when you want to choose a shoot- 
ing iron as medicine for highway stick- 
up men, or maybe to tuck under your 
pillow or guard your pay roll, how are 
you to decide which gun has the neces- 
sary oomph? Well, you can get a bal- 
listics chart and study it, or you can ask 
the advice of the policeman on the 
corner, or you can do as a lot of fellows 
do—buy the biggest gun on the market. 
But these are hit-or-miss methods. A 
ballistics table simply confuses the 
average man, and if he selects the big- 
gast powder burner he can get it kicks 
viciously the first shot, after which he 
flinches so badly the bandit is perfectly 
secure. 


jc prcergerang are 106 years old. In 
that time you'd think the makers, 
the users, the experimenters, or some- 
one would have shot enough holes in 
targets, both animate and inanimate, to 
say with great certainty that such-and- 
such a caliber is O. K. for self defense, 
that another caliber is not powerful 
enough for such use. If you have be- 
lieved that any such facts are available, 
don’t delude yourself any longer. For 
all the figures and data we have on this 
vital matter are exactly nil. 

Once, a long time ago, an Army medi- 
cal colonel and a line officer conducted 
a series of tests to determine which 
handguns were suitable for defensive 
purposes, which were not. These officers 
fired the 7.65 mm. Luger, 9 mm. Luger, 
.388 Special, .38 Auto, .45 Colt and a 
special handgun, caliber .47. The .45 
Auto and .357 Magnum were not then 
available. During their experiments 
they strung up ten cadavers by the 
necks and fired into the bodies, heads, 
joints, and bones. They noted that the 
large-diameter, heavy, slow-moving bul- 
lets (.45 and .47 calibers) produced 
wounds of greatest severity, did more 
damage to the bones and joints, and set 
up greater oscillation upon impact than 
the high-speed, small-caliber, jacketed 
bullets (7.65 Luger, 9 mm. Luger, and 
.38 Auto). 

Later the officers moved to the Chi- 
cago stockyards and killed a great num- 
ber of beef animals. Commencing with 
the smaller calibers, the officers fired 
into the steers with all the same pistols, 
being careful at first not to strike heart 
or brain or nerve centers. Without ex- 
ception, the fast-traveling jacketed bul- 
lets of small caliber failed to drop the 
animals before the seventh or eighth 
shots, and shock effect was slight in- 
deed. On the other hand, beeves struck 
by the .45 and .47 calibers gave evi- 
dence of immediate pain and discomfort 
and fell after the third or fourth shots. 

These experiments were extremely in- 
teresting, and shed considerable light on 
the question of which handguns are 
packed with greatest stow-’em-away 
power. But the whole story is not con- 
tained here. Existing loads have been 
vastly improved in power, new guns and 


new cartridges have since been de- 
veloped—the .38 Special, for example, 
being one-third more powerful now than 
at the time of these testings. Obviously 
new tests, further experiments, should be 
made to decide the relative power of our 
existing lot of one-hand shooting irons. 

I had no convenient morgue from 
which to borrow grisly targets for tests, 
such as the Army board had done, and 
if I'd shot up some of my neighbors’ 
prime two-year-old beef I'd probably 
have shot the first and had to 
swing my gun on the irate owner next. 
Since I was anxious to make a some- 
what exhaustive test of current hand- 
guns, obviously I’d have to find other 
targets. Fortunately, that was no great 
chore. Primarily, what I was deter- 
mined to learn was the power and the 
smash effect of our different sixguns, 
what explosive they possessed, 
how one caliber stacked up alongside 
the next, and finally determine which 
guns were defense weapons. 

What I should shoot was one of my 
first problems. I selected the .22 auto- 
matic, curious more than anything else 
to see what it would do. The .380 auto- 
matic was to cover those pocket guns 
from .25 Auto, .32 Auto, up to .32 Smith 
& Wesson. My third handgun was the 
38 S. & W., included so that the .32 S. 
& W. Long, .38 Short Colt, .38 Long 
Colt, . 41 derringer, and others of simi- 
lar size and power would be covered. 
The 7.65 Luger I was quite eager to 
fire. Standard side arm of the German 
military, possessing a great reputation 
for power and penetration, the 7.65 
would also be representative of those 
foreign guns, the .30 Mauser and 9 mm. 
Luger. The .38 Special of course was 
put aside for my testing. With the new 
150-grain high-speed loads it would also 
represent the Super .38 automatic. The 
15 automatic was also designated as a 
test gun. Next came the old Peacemaker 
45. This gun would cover that con- 
siderable number of calibers beginning 
with the .38/40 and including the .44 
S. & W. Russian, .44 S. & W. Special, 
and .44/40. 


steer 


force 


AST, and probably the most interest- 
|“ ing sixgun to be racked with the 
group, was the .357 Magnum. Newest 
of handguns, possessing a muzzle veloci- 
ty of 1,510 feet a second, with a muzzle 
energy of 800 foot-pounds, it was my 
intention to learn definitely if this gun 
was as good as claimed. Somehow, I 
couldn’t believe that, on the targets 
which I intended to blast apart, its per- 
formance would be much superior to 
that of the .38 Special, .45 Auto, or the 
old 45 Colt. Before I finished, I intended 
to know precisely what the highly bally- 
hooed Magnum would do. 

Now, what test should I make first? 
Midnight, and a full moon illuminates 
the yard. Awakening, I hear the un- 
mistakable creak of my garage doors. 
Going to the window, I see a bucko 
tooling my sedan out into the driveway. 
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Any point in firing at a burglar through your front door? Yes, indeed! Even 
a .22 penetrates this heavy door panel and three fiber silhouettes to boot 


The glass is up on his side. It 
is double-thickness safety 
glass. I have always heard 
that a sixgun slug would not 
penetrate that stuff without 
being deflected. No time to call 
the cops, no time to race for a 
rifle. What am I going to do? 
The situation is hypothetical, 
but by no means impossible oi 
occurrence sometime. I wanted 
to know what would happen if 
I shot at auto safety glass; also 
if I fired at a target through 
plate glass—-through several 
windowpanes and maybe a 
showcase or two. Cops some- 
times have to shoot at crim- 
inals inside closed autos, bank 
tellers would like to know if 
they can lam away from inside 
their cages, storekeepers and 
others might have need for 
shooting through window glass 
of different weights and thick- 
nesses. It was a good place to 
make a beginning in my ex- 
periments. I proceeded to the tests. 
The .357, I found, will not only go 
through double-thickness auto safety 
glass on one side of a car, but will pene- 
trate the other door glass and whistle 
on to pass through a two-inch plank. 
The .38 Special Super-X and .45 Auto- 
matic high-speed cartridges will cut 
neat holes through the glasses on both 
sides of the car. The .22 Auto, .380 
Auto, .38 S. & W., as well as the 7.65 
Luger, have no difficulty in reaching a 
thief inside the car. However, any of 
these latter bullets is likely to be de- 
flected in passing through the glass. 
Tried on common windowpane glass, 
the .357 needled through seven thick- 
nesses and kept on. The .45 Auto passed 
through six glasses and, turning end 
over end, ripped a huge hole in the pine 
box behind. The .45 Colt did the same. 
The .38 Special high-velocity load pene- 
trated six layers and struck the target 
not an inch out of line. The 7.65 crushed 
six layers, but turned at an abrupt 
angle. The .380 and .38 S. & W. got 
through four pieces of pane and struck 
the target. The .22 Automatic, shooting 
the high-speed Long Rifle cartridge with 
40-grain slug, knocked a big hole in 
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Firing through common window giass, held upright between hol- 
low tiles in front of the target. The .357 smashed seven thicknesses 
and kept going; the .45 Colt, .45 Auto, and .38 Special six each 


three glasses and keyholed into the 
backstop. 

Next, on three-eighth-inch plate glass, 
the .357 bored a neat hole and made a 
score of 97 at 25 yards. The .38 Special 
did as well, the glass being midway of 
the range. The .45 Auto would also 
penetrate the plate glass and not turn 
aside. The moral of this is obvious. If 
you have to do any potshooting through 
a window, even including safety glass or 
plate, do not hesitate. The modern 
handgun has the necessary ‘“‘poosh”’ to 
knife through and do damage after- 
ward. 

Police officers, like Frankie in the 
story, sometimes must shoot through 
doors to get their man. Just how much 
soup does the average sixgun have after 
digging its way through a heavy door? 
I wanted to know. I set up a good, 
sound door of the kind used for outside 
entrances. Behind this door I located 
three silhouette targets made of heavy 
fiberboard. Behind these silhouettes I 
erected planks, four inches thick. 

The little .22 Automatic, tiny gun 
which I'd included in my tests simply 
for comparative purposes, not only 
whipped through the brace on the door 








Store owners will be glad to know that the better loads 
will ride on through plate glass without any deflection 


but tore through the three 
silhouettes and buried the 40- 
grain slug in the planking. Un- 
questionably, had a man been 
standing behind that door, he’d 
have been killed. The 7.65 
Luger, vaunted as a weapon 
of great penetrative power, 
passed through the door, cut 
a clean hole through the first 
silhouette, and then stopped 
dead against a two-inch brace 
in the second silhouette. The 
.380 Auto slug went through 
the door, all three “man” tar- 
gets and two inches of plank- 
ing. The .38 S. & W. stopped 
in the door. The .38 Special 
passed through the door, the 
fiberboards and three inches of 
planking. The .45 Auto did just 
as well. The .45 Colt knocked 
splinters a dozen feet from the 
back side of the door, broke 
out all three silhouettes, and 
passed through two inches of 
planking. The .357 Maggie, 
screeching like a mad thing, bit through 
the door, knocked great pieces out of 
the silhouettes, broke out four inches 
of planking, struck the ground, and 
ricocheted into space. How much more 
wood and fiber it might have bored 
through I do not know. 

I strung up a number of paper bags 
each filled with an exact ten pounds o! 
dry sand. Does the handgun have suf- 
ficient velocity to produce anything lik¢ 
the explosive effect of the fast-traveling 
rifle slug? I’d find out on the sand- 
filled paper sacks. The light container 
would offer no resistance. If the bullet 
had sufficient steam to blast the sand in 
every direction, mushrooming and pil- 
ing up the grains ahead of its nose, th: 
entire back side of the bag should be 
torn to rags. I wanted to see. The .22 
made a neat little hole in the bag and 
that was all; the .380 did the same, th« 
.38 S. & W. no better. The 7.65, side arm 
of half the armies of Europe, penetrated 
the front side of the sack and stopped 
dead! The hole of entrance was exactly 
bullet diameter. 

But what a difference when the .35 
special high-speed smacked the sack! 
The 150-grain, (Continued on page 64) 
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Memories of Pacific battles faded when Dave 
picked up the oars on a quiet mountain lake 


HEN Dave came home un- 
expectedly for a short leave 
after having gone through 
Pearl Harbor and two suc- 
essful attacks in the south Pacific with- 
ut a scratch, we naturally wanted to 
help him cram plenty of rest, relaxation, 
ind fun into the few brief hours he'd 
have away from his ship. We knew he’d 
have old school chums to visit, girls to 
take to movies, dances, and night spots, 
ind all the traditional pastimes of a 
bluejacket on a long-looked-for liberty. 

He might—-we hoped—-even spend a 
little time at home. I thought of my 
first Army leave back in 1918 and I 
wanted to help him make every minute 
ount. So at dinner I said: 

The old car has had a good rest be- 
ause I've been saving tires by taking 
the bus. She’s yours. Have a good time. 
If there’s a blackout, park the car-and 
wait for the all clear—although I doubt 
we'll have any more alerts for a while. 
You boys seem to have done a pretty 
good job.” 

Thanks, Dad,” Dave grinned. “T’ll 
get in early, though, because I hoped 

u wouldn’t mind taking Mom and me 
fishing tomorrow morning.”’ 

Would I mind! What do you fisher- 
nen think? Still I hesitated. ‘“‘Are you 
sure you want to go?" I asked. “We 
naven’t time to drive to the Sierras. I 

n't think fishing’s very good in the 

ut streams near by. And ocean fish- 
ng’s doubtful.’ 

How about Big Bear Lake?” he 
isked. ‘“‘Remember the trout, bass, crap- 

es, and bluegills we used to catch up 
here? Bluegills especially. I used to 

ck ’em dead when I was a little kid.” 

I wouldn't have anything very press- 
ng to do at the office next day, so when 

ive left for his date after dinner I told 
him—with tongue in cheek—-I’d wake 
him at 6 o’clock sharp the next morning. 
At 8:30, somewhat sleepy and sheep- 
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Traditional sailor's holiday—in a boat. 


ish, Dave came down to breakfast. But, 
after a stack of cakes and coffee, he was 
r’aring to go. The picnic lunch, includ- 
ing a big cake Mom had baked, had 
been packed. I had the tackle ready; 
laid it out the night before, in fact. 

As we climbed the winding highway 
into the San Bernardino Mountains, 
with our seaman-first-class chauffeur 
doing the piloting, I began to realize 
Dave wasn’t just being a dutiful son 
when he decided to take his mother and 
me fishing. 

“Boy! Won't it be swell to fish Old 
Big Bear again. You know, I always 
did like the mountains—-next to the 
sea!”’ 

We weren't disturbed when Charley 
Tayles at the Boulder Bay boat landing 
dolefully informed us the trout were 
still spawning... and that the bass still 
were deep and wouldn't take plugs. At 
least we could have a boat ride and a 
picnic. 

‘Better take some worms,” advised 







But Dave 
and Mom were equipped to fish too. Right: What if 
trout won't hit when you can get crappies like this? 












































Charley, 


“Maybe you can get some 
crappies and bluegills.” 
The sun was high when we got to a 


likely-looking cove in Boulder Bay, 
where, in years past, we’d had good 
luck on bass and panfish. Although the 
lake is 7,000 feet up in the mountains, 
the sun was getting warm and we shed 
our coats. 

Dave tried worms, I cast plugs. No 
luck. Then we trolled with spinners 
baited with (Continued on page 72) 
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Buck Across the Canyon 


OWN around Purgatorio, Sonora, 

the Mexicans think of Americans 

as a pleasant enough but slight- 

ly balmy race. By the local 
standards all gringos are rich, and also 
have the weirdest customs a man ever 
heard of. They come into the country 
bearing strange and delicate foods, rifles 
with telescopes on them, scores of ex- 
pensive cartridges which they waste in 
a profligate manner—all because of the 
white-tail deer which range Purga- 
torio’s hills and mountains. Further- 
more, these strange people value the 
antlers of those deer more than they do 
the venison. They have even been 
known to give away most of the ex- 
cellent meat; yet they always hang on 
to the antlers, which anyone knows are 
of no use at all. 

And not the least of their curious 
customs is that of bringing their women 
with them, women who mount horses, 
ride into the hills, and shoot at bucks 
with all evidence of pleasure. In Mexico, 
respectable women don’t go about shoot- 
ing at bucks, but the Americans are a 
race apart. 

Purgatorio, of course, means purga- 
tory in Spanish, and the name is well 
given. Back of the little settlement of 
four houses scattered along a river 
canyon, high, rough volcanic mountains 
rise, fantastic mountains of black and 
red filled with extinct craters, high 
bluffs, and towering peaks. But these 
mountains—and also the hills that rise 
from the surrounding low country 
form some of the finest white-tail coun- 
try in the world. There are two kinds 
of deer there, the regular Arizona 
white-tail and the little tropical Sinaloa 
deer which is a dwarf white-tail and 
which the Mexicans call cabrito, or little 
goat. Mourning doves and whitewings 
winter around Purgatorio, and Gambel's, 
Mearns'’s, and Benson's quail may also 
be hunted. Mountain lions, jaguars, 
lobo wolves, coyotes, and the curious 
coati-mondi, or chula are found through 
the hills and mountains. 

Our party arrived in three cars 
Charlie Sarlin, and his wife Halka; Bob 
Sanderson, Doris’ Siebold, Arizona 
school-teacher on vacation; my wife, 
my two young sons, and I. My wife was 
the only woman’ who planned to hunt. 

As we started out that first morning 
we looked like a troop of Jeb Stuart's 
cavalry. Eleanor and I went with a 
friend of mine from a previous trip, a 
blond, ruddy Mexican vaquero called 
Huero. 30b and Charlie, neither of 
whom speaks Spanish, rode out with a 
boy named José, with Doris to translate 
for them. The plan was for Eleanor and 
me to hunt along the base of the main 
mountain range and for the others to 
circle a few miles to the east through 
some cactus-covered hills which always 
produce bucks. 

The start had been a late one. Horses 
had to be rounded up, saddles and gear 
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sorted out, stirrups shortened and 
lengthened, scabbards tied on. An hour 
or so after we split we heard shooting 
from the others but Eleanor and I saw 
not a deer. 

Finally Huero paused, rolled a ciga- 
rette, and announced: “I think the deer 
are higher. Let’s ride up this ridge into 
the saddle there.”” And that maneuver 
produced the first buck of the trip. I 
had lagged behind to take some pictures 
when I heard Eleanor’s .257 crack and 
looked up to see a deer rolling down the 
steep hillside. It had jumped and run 
from its bed and her first shot caught it 
right behind the shoulder. The buck was 
a four-year-old cabrito with spikehorns 
that had the suggestion of points and 
eye guards but nothing more, the long 
snout, long narrow body, reddish coat 
and bright-red tail of its kind. By the 
time we dressed the little buck and had 
him on Huero’s saddle it was almost 
noon, so when we reached the high, 
grass-covered plateau above us, we 
stopped to let the horses graze and rest, 
and ate lunch. 


| b= whole plateau was tracked up by 
deer, and freshly abandoned beds 
showed us we had moved bucks out 
ahead of us by the shooting. Huero and 
I decided to look around. He moved to 
a rocky point to the east to look over 
some deep canyons a thousand feet be- 
low, while I went in the opposite direc- 
tion to see if I could locate a bedded 
buck. I'd found very fresh tracks, and 
a couple of old beds, when I heard a 
faint whistle and looked back to sée 
Eleanor headed east on a dead run, rifle 
in hand. Then I saw her perch on a high 





That spot may seem like 
purgatory to Mexicans, 
but it’s a game paradise 


for American sportsmen! 


By 
JACK O’CONNOR 
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With her buck safely lowered from the ridgs 
above, Mrs. O'Connor retrieves Huero’'s line 





Plenty of deer around, but when the hunter's going up one hill they're going down the next 
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"He's hit!’ shouts Huero as Eleanor 
lowers her rifle after a shot at a 
large buck more than 400 yards away 


















































Pause at the border. O'Connor stretches his legs while custom officials check the permits 


rock and start shooting down at an 
ingle of almost 45 degrees. 

When I got there, I saw three deer 
going up the side of a hill more than 400 
yards away. We couldn't see antlers, 
of course, but they were large and dark 
ind as they ran through the brush they 
carried their heads high like bucks. 

“Bucks!” Huero kept saying. “Big 
bucks!” 


time I got there and now she re- 
It struck 


ey had shot five shots by the 


loaded and got off another. 
yw. 

“Try to hold a couple of feet over 
their backs,”’ I told her. 

Her next two shots were high. 

‘Just a little lower!” 

She fired, and a big buck lit on his 
nose, got up, and went groggily around 
the hill to the right. 

“He's hit! He's hit!"’ Huero shouted. 

What a shot!” 
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The other two deer went right over 
the top. We had to go the long way 
around, and about an hour later we 
were on the hill where the bucks had 
been. The sign told us the two that had 
gone over the top had been unhit, but 
the one that ran around the side had a 
broken leg. Huero and I followed his 
trail until it disappeared into a 
canyon, where we both felt he had lain 
down. Posting Eleanor on a ridge 
where she could see into the canyon, I 
went a quarter of a mile below and 
worked up. The buck was in the brush 
about where I expected him to be. I 
heard rocks rolling and brush cracking, 
and presently he came out above me and 
about 150 yards away, going strong in 
spite of a broken front leg. The .270 
cut him down, and he rolled until he 
hung up in a tree that grew from the 
top of a cliff. 

Leaving my rifle at the bottom of the 
cliff, I started up like a sheep hunter, 


deep 


but when I had gone twenty feet a whole 
ledge caved away with me, and I did a 
beautiful swan dive to the bottom of the 
canyon, where I lit right on the camera 
I had hanging around my neck. The fall 
did me no damage except to sprain my 
left thumb badly and to tear about half 
the flesh off my right thumb. Just what 
I was trying to do with those thumbs I 
have yet to figure out. While I examined 
my carcass for injuries, Huero, chaps 
and all, went nimbly up the cliff, put his 
rope on the buck’s antlers, and lowered 
it to the bottom of the canyon. 


FINE buck it was, too—one of the 
A largest I have seen killed in that 
country—with a massive five-point 
head. So we headed back for the adobe 
house where we were camped, with 
Huero convinced that the female of the 
American species is more deadly than 
the male. Just after dark, the others 
riding in. They had got good 
shooting, but for some reason they had 
been unable to connect. 

My wife had used up her luck the 
first day. The next morning she went 
along with Charlie, and the two of them 
didn’t get a good shot all day. However, 
Bob and I did a little business. About an 
hour out of camp I saw a big buck get 
out of his bed and disappear over the 
crest of a long, brushy hill in one jump. 
I sent Bob around one end and went 
around the other on foot myself. Pres- 
ently I heard his .270 begin to bellow. 
I got up on a point, threw off the safety 
of my rifle and waited. Suddenly I saw 
three deer going through the brush 
about 200 yards below me as if the devil 
were after them. I opened up, fired five 
shots as they raced through that brush 
and disappeared. Then one, a good buck, 
popped up about 400 yards away across 
a wide canyon. (Continued on page 62) 
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The author with a brookie 
that took his Parmachene 
Belle at the first crack 


" Three hundred miles of all-but-virgin fly-fishing waters, rushing and tumbling between high mountains; that's the Per 


RE there any big brook trout 
up in the Peribonka country where you 
trap?” 

“Many.” 

“How big are they ‘ 

The Indian weighed his answer. To 
indicate length with outstretched arms 
was unsatisfactory. It was too hap- 
hazard, too inexact. Even an honest, 
conscientious person may innocently 
lengthen the span between his hands by 
six inches or more, but six inches added 
to the length of a trout makes a tre- 
mendous difference. And weight, as ex- 
pressed in pounds and ounces, means lit- 
tle to an Indian. This Indian struggled 
to give an accurate reply. His face 
brightened. 

“M’sieu, one day we caught one on 
which three of us fed for two meals!” 

Assuming even modest appetites for 
those Indians—and who ever saw a 
modest appetite in an Indian ?—that 
meant a ten or twelve-pound trout, and 
catching such a trout calls for bon- 
fires and band music. On the spot I 
hired Barthelmy, the Indian, to guide 
me up into that country the following 
September, and arranged with him to 
bring along another Indian to help 
handle the canoe. 

This was in June, when I -was in the 
Lake St. John country of Quebec, hav- 
ing a go at the ouananiche, and had 
stopped in at the Indian reservation to 
make inquiries about that little-known 
country out of which pour the large riv- 
ers that feed Lake St. John. The largest 
of these is the Peribonka, some 300 
miles long and emptying into the lake 
about 150 miles north of the city of 
Quebec—a river draining an area of 
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12,000 square miles, almost half again 
larger than the state of Massachusetts. 
September was the time selected be- 
cause the black flies which curse the 
wilderness in June are then gone, the 
weather is usually delightful, and at 
that season the trout are in shallow 
water where they can be taken on arti- 
ficial flies. The Indians of that country 
generally come out of the woods in 
May and June, to return in September. 

So, in September, I picked up my two 
Indians at the reservation, and we drove 
to the Peribonka. The car fairly bulged 
with its load. On top was tied an eight- 
een-foot canoe. I brought an outboard 
motor and thirty gallons of gasoline, 
since we were to go up the Peribonka 
over fifty-five miles of swift water and 
rapids. Equipment included food sup- 
plies for two weeks, blankets, a sleeping 
bag, a tent stove, cooking utensils, 
tackle, and the like. The tent stove was 
just added weight. We found the weath- 
er so good that I didn’t light it up once. 
On reaching the river, the canoe was 
quickly loaded, the car locked, and off 
we went. 


OR nearly three days we traveled up 
a the Peribonka, a majestic and beau- 
tiful river, about a mile wide, and flow- 
ing between high mountains. From that 
moment when we left the car we were 
out of touch with any sign of civiliza- 
tion whatever. On the entire trip the 
only habitation seen was the cabin of 
the fire ranger, where we stopped to 
show my traveling permit. The only 
other persons seen were a family of 
Indians, on the way to their trapline 
where they were to live until the fol- 





lowing May. Their canoe was so heavi 
ly loaded that there was hardly an) 
freeboard. The father of the family 
paddled in the stern, the mother in the 
bow, and between them sat their thre: 
children, all less than teen age, yet al 
paddling together in perfect rhythm 
As we passed them, woodland courtesy) 
was observed. Each canoe was momen 
tarily halted, there was a volley ot! 
“B'jou’s,” five pairs of black eyes looked 
at us curiously, and then we glide 
apart. The white man’s motor was th 
only jarring note in a scene which other- 
wise might have been lifted from a tims 
350 years ago. 

On the third day of the trip we 
reached the mouth of the Serpent River 
There we cached the motor and re- 
maining gasoline, packed up our duffel 
and made a long portage to get around 
five or six miles of tumultuous rapids 
This portage is a tough one, over stee} 
hills, and took us eight hours to maks 
There is a popular belief that Indians 
are lazy. Persons who think that should 
have seen the two guides with hugs 
loads, making their way through bogs 
and climbing heights, always with broa: 
smiles as though they actually liked it 

For two days we traveled up the Ser 
pent, and our progress here was muc! 
slower. Now we had no outboard, th: 
water was much faster, there were tw 
falls which had to be portaged aroun: 
and several rapids up which the guide 
had to pole the canoe. On the afterno: 
of the fifth day after our start, “ 
reached Serpent Lake, which is abou 
eight miles long. We crossed this an 
camped that night near the inlet. A 
last I had reached waters where th 
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big trout were supposed to be. So far as 
was known no white man ever had 
fished them. The morrow would tell me 
whether the long and toilsome trip had 
been worth while, or whether it would 
turn out to be just another instance of 
how the good fishing is always beyond 
the next mountain. I got so worked up, 
thinking about the fishing that might 
be in store for me, that I found it hard 
to sleep. 

The next morning we went across the 
lake and down the river about four 
miles, to where a little creek came in. 
The canoe stopped. Barthelmy touched 
me lightly on the shoulder with the 
handle of his paddle, took the short, 
black pipe out of his mouth, and pointed 
with it. 

“See the birch tree that leans out 
ver the water? Fish beneath it, 
m’sieu. The big fish are there.” 

My fly rod was 814 feet long, and 
my reel was rigged with a level line, 
size E. Large wet flies are the kind to 
use in the north country, and mine were 
all No. 2’s and 4’s, as were my stream- 
ers. I had brought along only such col- 
orful patterns as the Parmachene Belle, 
Royal Coachman, Professor, Queen of 
the Water, Jock Scott, and Silver Doc- 
tor in the flies, and my streamers were 
gaudy creations in which red and yellow 
were the dominant colors. With trem- 
bling fingers I tied a Parmachene Belle 
on a six-foot, six-pound-test leader. The 
guide had spoken with calm assurance. 
What lay beneath the shining, dimpled 
surface of the water? 
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Fighting ovananiche—also from four pounds up— 
offer variety in Quebec's brook-trout paradise 


As soon as_ the 
guides saw that I was 
ready, the canoe was 
made to creep closer 
to that leaning birch, 
and then was turned 
sideways, about forty 
feet away, so that I 
could cast properly. I 
worked out the line, 
and then dropped the 
fly beneath the birch. 
It sank slightly, and 
I brought it in with 
little twitches. 

Hardly three see 
onds had passed be- 
fore there was a yellow gleam in the 
water, and I saw the golden side of a 
trout that seemed to be as wide as the 
palms of my two hands. I struck. There 
was a boil on the top of the water, a 
wide tail came out, for a moment or 
two there was a violent thrashing at 
the surface, and then the trout went 
irresistibly out into the river. Here 
were bleached snags sticking out of 
the water that told of brushy tangles 
beneath. My trout seemed familiar 
with them all, and tried to find sanc- 
tuary in each while I nearly wrecked 
my rod in turning him. Then he went 
slowly back and forth, like a sentry 
on his post, always deep, now and then 
making the rod tip touch the water 
as he bored. Eventually, finding this 
work tiring and getting him nowhere, 
he came to the surface, made a mighty 
splashing, and then headed back for the 





"Good, but not of the biggest!" Henri with the 6'/2-pounder 





Trout in Quebec's Peribonka 
country aren't just keepers; 
they're trophies every one! 


By 
L. P. GAGNON 


birch tree. But the strain was too much 
for him, and he writhed around on the 
surface in small circles. 

“She finish,” said Henri Verreault, 
the bow Indian. 

Barthelmy, in the stern, netted the 
trout. It was a beauty, dark-backed, 
spots and belly brilliant with the car- 
nival dress of autumn. The scales I 
carry with me are good ones, and I’d 
had them tested. The reading was four 
pounds and a little more. I was tre- 
mendously impressed but the Indians 
were not. One of them said something 
about this not being a “poisson of the 
biggest.” 

I was about to make another cast 
under the birch tree, but Barthelmy of 
the wide and smiling face shook his 
head vigorously from side to side. 

“Fish scare. No more now!” he said, 
and swung (Continued on page 70) 
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Then Red Charlie started for camp, with the proudest woman in Virginia walking beside him 


T WAS getting along toward 7 o'clock 
of the early-November morning when 
we got out of Tal's car at the Howdy- 
shell camp on Briery Branch. Up there 

on the far side of Narrowback Moun- 
tain it was cold enough for your breath 
to hang in the air like smoke. A little 
morning mist rose out of the bottoms, 
but the sun was bright, and a long half- 
dozen miles over to the westward 
Shenandoah Mountain stood sharp-cut 
against the backdrop of blue sky. Cars 
were parked beside the gray old clay- 
chinked log cabin, some with Virginia 
licenses and as many with out-of-state 
tags. I sniffed a tang of wood smoke in 
the thin air, and a faint odor of fried 
ham. But there wasn't a soul in sight, 
and not a single houn’ dawg gave 
tongue to welcome us. 

Tal was sort of put out. “Looks as if 
we've missed the bus,” he grumbled. 
“But Black Charlie said 7 o'clock.” He 
stopped talking, took a long breath, and 
let out a loud holler. After a few seconds 
the unpainted door of the cabin was 
pushed open and a woman came out on 
the roofless porch. We were between 
her and the sun, and she shaded her 
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eyes with her hand and peered at us. 
When she recognized Tal she smiled. 
“Howdy, Mr. Clarke,” she called. “It’s 
a purty mornin’, but it’s right cold. You 
and your friend better come in and 
warm.” 

We followed her into the cabin. Its 
first floor was all one room, with a lad- 
der leading up to the loft above it. 
There were two or three bedsteads in 
corners, a wood cookstove with a dish 
pan full of water heating on it, and near 
the stove a rough plank table with half 
a dozen soiled plates and coffee cups. 

The woman was old and her eyes 
were faded, but the straight look she 
gave me was both critical and tolerant. 
“I'm Granmaw Howdyshell,”’ she said 
before Tal had a chance to introduce 
me. ‘‘My two sons own this camp, and 
for a good many years I've been comin’ 
out here for th’ first two weeks of the 
bear season to take care of th’ boys. 
Cookin’ for ‘em and keepin’ things 
clean an’ tidy is a sight harder work 
than even ketchin’ babies is, and that’s 
why I've got this ol’ mussed-up apron 
on instead of a clean one.”’ She turned 
to Tal. “I bought my huntin’ license 


Old Cooner, veteran lead 
er of the Howdyshell pack 





when I went to town yesterday,” she 
told him. “This year I count on shootin 
me a bear. I declare I’m plumb shamed 
that out of all of ’em that’s been hung 
up in front of this camp I've killed nary 
one. ... The boys got goin’ right early 
this mornin’. Red Charlie saw a big ol 
bear down in th’ bottom "bout dusk time 
yesterday, and they could scarce wait to 
eat their breakfasts. He left word for 
you. He said for you to follow ” She 
went into details of local geography 
which I couldn’t follow but which T: 
understood. “You hurry and you-all 
be up there on top before them scape 
gallus standers gets themselves squa- 
tilated Was that dawgs?”’ 

We went out on the porch and lis 
tened. For a couple of minutes we didn't 
hear anything but the soft swish ot! 
branches in the wind. Then we hear 
something else—something faint and : 
long way off but stirring and impla« 
able; when you hear that music yo 
know why, every fall, you forget every 
thing else and go hunting. Granmav 
Howdyshell cocked her head, and nov 
her eyes didn’t look faded. ‘“‘That’s ol 
Cooner,”’ she said, “and he’s sure on 
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Many mountaineers have gone to live in the cities, but they can't stay out of the hills 
when bear-hunting time comes around in the fall. 


hot trail. You boys best hurry. I’d go 
up there on top with you only I’ve got 
those dishes to wash.” 

We hustled into the car and set off 
along a road nicked out of the side of a 
mountain, plenty high up. There are a 
lot of sharp turns on that fool-killer 
road, and there isn’t any guard rail, but 
Tal drove as unconcernedly as if he had 
been lead-footing it along U.S. 1. His 
ontention was that there isn’t anything 
dangerous about it because if one of 
vour wheels happens to over the 
edge the axle digs into the dirt and stops 
you.... Maybe. Tal was feeling high 
and carefree that morning because he 
was taking a busman’s holiday from his 
job of managing the wildlife on the 
1,750,000-acre George Washington Na- 
tional Forest, and going on his first 
hunt of the season. 

We stopped every few minutes and 
switched off the engine and listened, but 
we couldn’t hear any hounds. 

While we were riding along after one 
of these pauses I asked Tal what Gran- 
maw Howdyshell had meant by her re- 
mark about ‘“‘ketchin’ babies.” 


go 


“C’ HE’S the most famous midwife in 

the mountains,” he told me. ‘‘She’s 
been at it for more than forty years— 
she’s seventy—and she’s ‘ketched’ more 
than 500 babies without ever missing 
one, which makes her a mighty valu- 
able citizen. These first two weeks in 
November that she runs the camp are 
her idea of a vacation. Both‘her sons 
are named Charlie; I never heard how 


that happened. We call them Red 
Charlie and Black Charlie. They’re both 
great bear hunters, and they’ve got 


some good hounds. They’ve got jobs in 
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THE CALL OF DISTANT HOUNDS, 
RUNNING BEHIND A BEAR, 
SWEET MUSIC TO THE EARS OF 
VIRGINIA’S MOUNTAIN PEOPLE 


IS 


Right: Treed by the Howdyshell hounds 


town, but they’d quit them before they'd 
work these first two weeks of the bear 
season. Bear hunting is in these 
mountain folks’ blood. Those cars with 
out-of-state tags you saw back at camp 
belong to mountain men who have gone 
to live in the cities but who can’t stay 
out of the hills when bear-hunting time 
comes round in the fall. A lot of them 
hunt with the Howdyshells, who run 
their camp more because they love bear 
hunting than for what they make out of 
it. Well, here we are.” 

He turned off the road onto a small 
level place where a couple of cars 
were parked. We got out, loaded 
our rifles, and started up a steep 


trail. After a few minutes of hard 
climbing we heard voices, and 
then saw a group of hunters. 


They were the Howdyshell stand- 
ers, who had left their stands 
along a high ridge and were pass- 
ing the time yarning. One of 
them was just winding up a story, 
apparently about some hunters to 
whom a bear had looked pretty 
big after they had come up with 
it, and I heard its end: ‘An’ when 
I got there the four of ’em was 
standin’ all in a pile with their 


knees cavin’ in on ’em.” 
The standers said that they 
hadn’t heard hounds since that 


first outburst that we had heard 
down at the camp, and that they 
reckoned that Red Charlie must 
have lost his bear. We stayed with 
them for half an hour, during 
which nothing at all happened. 
Then Tal decided that our best bet 
would be to go up to the fire tower 
on Reddish Knob and try to locate 


the hunt from there. So up we climbed. 
Reddish Knob, 4,400 feet up in the air, 
is the high spot on the razorback ridge 
of Shenandoah Mountain, along which 
runs the Virginia-West Virginia line. 
To the west there’s a broad valley in 
which the South Branch of the Potomac 
and on the far side of the valley, 
perhaps twenty miles away, the tower- 
ing Alleghenies. To the north and east 
and south there’s an unholy mix-up of 
high knobs, steep-sided ridges, deep bot- 
and runs, all well covered with 
second- Continued on page R2) 
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Trophies at the Briery camp operat- 
ed by Red Charlie and Black Charlie 
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The Little Minnows a 


HE minnow is a little fish; hardly 

big enough, you'd say offhand, to 

rate more than a passing bow 

from the bait fisherman. And be- 
ing an angler who, as a boy, caught his 
first fish on a minnow (that was a thrill 
I've never been able to duplicate!) I'll 
agree that the little bait fish, properly 
handled, is one of the most seductive 
methods of taking game fish! 

3ut important as that is, right now 
there is a more vital angle—-one that 
should concern every fisherman, whether 
he uses bait or artificial lures. The fact 
is, there is a serious depletion in the 
natural minnow supply in many sections 
of the country, and that, in turn, is a 
serious threat to our game fish. This has 
been brought about by carelessness and 
greed on the part of bait dealers and 
fishermen. 

It should be an obvious fact that one 
of the most important factors in game- 
fish conservation is the preservation of 
an adequate food supply of forage fish. 
Yet by almost incredibly wasteful meth- 
ods, anglers and dealers have actually 
been competing with game fish. In some 
waters, where seining has resulted in 
the practical extinction of minnows, it 
has also resulted in the practical ex- 
termination of game fish. In other 


places, once famous for big fighters, 
there are only stunted specimens left. 
How important are minnows? Well, 
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Right: Corral minnows near the shore and select just the 
size you want, eliminating harmful waste. Above: On the 
way to the fishing grounds stop often to aérate the min- 
nows' water by splashing some from a perforated metal cup 


it has been determined that between 
1,800 and 3,000 forage fish are required 
to feed one wall-eyed pike to maturity. 
Now, the annual catch in any of the 
larger lakes in Minnesota runs as high 
as a million mature game fish. And 
from a billion and a half to three billion 
forage fish are needed to feed this num- 
ber of pike before they are caught! 
Truly, “the great ones eat up the little 
ones,” for the minnow devours tiny 
plant and animal life, and is in turn 
eaten by our game fish—which even- 
tually provide both fun and food for 
fishermen. 

Minnows which might have been con- 
served have been cleaned out of many 
lakes and streams. Bait fishermen find 
it harder and harder to get a supply. 
Dealers travel hundreds of miles to 
water where the little fish can still be 
obtained. I have before me facts ob- 
tained from conservation commissions 
across the country, and while the pic- 
ture is not a hopeless one by any means, 
it is evident that a program of minnow 
conservation should be undertaken at 
once in many sections. 

Now, just what are minnows? From 
the standpoint of a wall-eye or a large- 
mouth, minnows are just young fish 
which never grow up. Minnows dis- 
tract the attention of carnivorous fish 
from the young of their own kind—-with 
which, were it not for the minnow, they 
would satisfy their ra- 
pacious appetites. With- 
out the minnows there 
would be no future for 
innumerable young 
game fish and eventual- 
ly very little future for 
game fishing. 

But a minnow is not 
just any small fish, or 
the immature stage of 
some food or game fish, 
as many big fish—and 
some people — believe. 






Minnows belong to a particular finn 
tribe (the Cyprinide), one of the larg 
est families of fresh-water fish, numbe! 
ing in North America about 250 know 
species. Most minnows are small, rang- 
ing in length, at the adult breeding 
stage, from two to seven inches. How 
ever, there are some notable exceptions. 
The carp, an immigrant from Asia, has 
been known to attain a length of forty- 
two inches in Virginia’s Rappahannock 
tiver, and a native minnow, the Eastern 
fallfish, which Thoreau said is a “soft 
fish and tastes like brown paper, salted 
reaches a length of eighteen inches o1 
more. The Sacramento pike, or squaw- 
fish, a pest in Western streams, grows 
to the surprising length of four feet 
and its cousin, the white salmon of the 
River, the largest of our 
American minnows, sometimes meas- 
ures five feet or more. 

Izaak Walton had a deep regard for 
what he termed “the middle size’’ min- 
now as bait. He called it a ‘‘penk,”’ an 
old English form of the word “pink 
probably because of the midsummer 
salmon-pink belly of some 
Many of our native minnows, particu- 
larly the males during the breeding 
season, have vivid red bellies, golden 
or rainbow-hued sides, orange-colored 
heads, or fins of crimson or bordered 
with orange or red. The brilliant color 
combinations and iridescent hues dis- 
played by minnows compare favorably 
with the most highly colored artificial 
lures, and mark them among the most 
attractive of any of our native fish. 

This beauty of coloration, and their 
handy size, may explain why the min- 
nows’ chief function seems to be to sup- 
ply food for other fish and to be used 
by fishermen to catch them. It is safe 
to say that a hungry, predacious fish 
will seldom refuse a minnow temptingly 
offered, and if fishermen could procure 
them more readily or could keep a sup- 
ply on hand, minnows would be used 
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He’s far more important to the future 


of fishing than 


ost anglers realize 


—even if they never use him for bait 
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more extensively for bait. 

The fact is, we are faced 
with a dwindling supply of 
live bait. This scarcity of 
minnows has resulted in 
large numbers of stunted bass and 
pickerel in some waters. Authorities 
agree that unless serious consider- 
ation is given to the minnow supply, 
and if steps are not taken to perpetu- 
ate this forage species, our fish re- 
sources are bound to suffer. 

The great demand for bait fish in 
certain regions has almost extermi- 
nated the minnows in near-by waters. 
Midwestern bait,dealers now depend 
upon the Great Lakes for their sup- 
ply, and some go as far as 400 miles 
for a load of minnows. The scarcity 
of live bait in many sections is 
chargeable in no small measure to 
careless fishermen and bait dealers, 
who waste thousands of minnows 
through the use of poor equipment 
and by taking, and attempting to 
transport and hold, more fish than 
can be safely handled. 

Henry C. Markus, of the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Fisheries, gives an example 
of such wasteful practices. He ob- 
served a bait dealer taking minnows 
from a stream tributary of the San- 
gamon River in Illinois. 

Twenty-five percent of the catch 
taken from the stream,” he says, 
“was left on the bank and water's 
edge. This consisted chiefly of small 
fish that went through the meshes 
of the seine and were trampled into 
the mud, while the desirable min- 
hows were being sorted out. Thirty 
percent of the minnows that were 
put in the cans died while being 
transported from the stream to a 
holding tank. Of those put into the 
he lding tank, 88.57 percent died or 
were discarded, and only 11.43 per- 
cent were eventually sold. 

In other words, out of every 1,000 
minnows that were taken from the 
Stream, 250 died on the bank, 225 
died in transportation, 465 died in the 
holding tank, and sixty minnows 
were sold.” 

Three years later Markus visited 
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the same stream and could 
find but one specimen of 
the minnow so abundant 
formerly. Not only were 
the minnows practically 
extinct, but, Markus adds, “The 
same was true of all the other fish, 
including the game fish.” 

When we realize that some bait 
dealers sell more than 100,000 dozen 
minnows during a season, and that 
in marketing this quantity they de- 
stroy at least 500,000 dozen, we can 
begin to understand the effect of the 
enormous minnow harvest upon nor- 
mal fish life. So serious is this 
problem of maintaining an adequate 
supply of forage fish, that several 
state hatcheries are now propagat- 
ing minnows for stocking important 
streams and lakes. Anglers are 
urged by the slogan, ‘‘Use a plug to 
save a chub,” to conserve the dimin- 
ishing store. A number of states have 
already restricted or prohibited the 
taking of minnows commercially, 
while others are encouraging bait 
dealers to begin raising their own. 

But fishermen themselves can do 
a lot to help remedy the minnow 
problem before it gets out of hand. 
Many prefer to collect their own 
minnows in order to get the best, and 
select their own species and size, so 
let’s consider common-sense 
practices that will cut down minnow 
mortality and assure a livelier and 
more dependable supply. 

Before starting to take any min- 
nows we should know what we are 
after. Young perch, pike, sunfish, 
bass, trout, bullheads, and other 
game and food fish, which should be 
called fry or fingerlings, are often 
spoken of as minnows. And, unfor- 
tunately, they get used for bait by 
unknowing anglers. The best way to 
distinguish a minnow from a game 
fish is by the single fin on the back. 
This fin on the true native minnow 
is short, soft, and spineless and has 
less than ten fin rays. There are, of 
course, other fish such as suckers, 
whitefish, and trout that have soft 
dorsal (Continued on page 84) 
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of popular American bait 
The horny-headed, or river, chub 


Heres a line up 


fish. Above 
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Smal!l—but a producer! The blunt-nosed minnow 


a 


third choice among fishermen 


Common shiner 
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Another Tiny Tim—the Lake Emerald shiner 


Ranking second in popularity is the creek chub 


or horned dace. Below: Fat-headed minnow 
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EFORE taking part in a tiger hunt, 
it is well to have an understand- 
ing between you and the tiger as 
to which one is to do the hunting. 

This bit of wisdom is the fruit of my 
recent experience in India 

It was all Nib’s fault. Christopher 
Fortescue Nib was his full name. He 
was a tall, sun-bitten Britisher. I met 
him on the train from Bombay to Hy- 
derabad and he was less reticent than 
most Englishmen because he had 
something to sell. 

He was a shikari or 
hunter. He told me vivid tales of tiger 
hunting in the glamorous, little-visited 
state to which we were bound, Hydera- 
bad, heart of India 

I had not meant to do any hunting. 
As a correspondent, I was out to learn 
the extent of India’s defenses against 
a coming foe. Instead I let down my 


professional 


own defenses. Nib said persuasively 
that I needed a rest A tiger hunt 


would freshen me up. He had access to 
the Nizam’s private forests. He could 
supply a gun. He could go with me 
for a reasonable fee. 

So I soon found myself in a hunting 
lodge in the Nizam's preserves, reading 
dog-eared copies of the Sphere and the 
Illustrated London News, and playing 
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S The Retuctant 


| stood transfixed. Upon a bowlder beside the road lay 


magnificent tiger, his yellow stripes contrasting against 


a gray, rocky background, his great green eyes fixed on m: 


The Campbells are Coming” on a rusty 


gramophone. This went on for thrée 
days. 
“Be patient,” Nib said. “We don't 


just go blundering around in the woods 
looking for a tiger. We wait until the 
natives report a kill.” 

We waited. On the fourth day, in 
desperation, I cranked up an ancient 
Model T that stood in the yard and went 
for a ride—-alone. I didn’t take a gun. 
If it was so difficult for several score 
of natives to locate a tiger in the jungle, 
I was hardly likely to meet one on the 
road. 

At the top of a gentle grade the tired 
old engine went dead. I got out and 
cranked. A little of that goes a long 
way under an Indian sun. When I 
straightened up to rest and wipe my 
glasses free of the sweat that streamed 
down from under the rim of my helmet, 
I thought I saw something odd out of 
the corner of my eye. I put on my 
glasses and looked. What I saw made 
me perspire afresh. 


N A great rock beside the road lay 
O a magnificent tiger. His yellow 
stripes contrasted brilliantly with his 
gray, rocky surroundings. Nature didn't 
bother with protective coloration when 
she painted the tiger, I reflected. Per- 
haps she thought he didn’t need it. His 
huge head rested on his paws. But his 


great green eyes dispelled the hope tha 
he was asleep. They were wide ope! 
and they were fixed on me 

My mind spun like a pinwheel. Wha 
did one do in a case like this? If I ran 
he could overtake me. No use jumping 


back into a car that wouldn't go. I 
was an open touring car-—-he coul 
come in too. 

He was only a cat—if I threw the 


crank at him I might seare him. But 
would lose the crank, leave the « 
stalled, and perhaps draw the tiger. N: 
better let lying tigers lie. 

My only hope was to get that ca 
started. I bent down, watching waril) 
I put in the crank, turned it. My mus 
cles were jelly. The engine sighed 
cranked again, frantically. The tiger 
seemed much interested, but 
move At last the motor coughe 
grabbed, held on. I leaped in and wa 
off down the road like a shot. Glancin 
back, I saw Stripes lazily turn his hea 
to watch me. 

Somehow it was humiliating. A pe 
fectly peaceful cat had scared me out 
my wits. At a safe distance I stopp¢s 
and cooled down. It was necessary to g 
back by the same road to reach tl 
lodge. I took care not to stall as 
thumped back at all the speed the ol 
timer could muster past the big rock 
but the tiger was gone. 

Arriving at the lodge, I told Nib t! 
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story of the strangely reluctant tiger. 
‘He neglected you shamefully,” he 


grinned. “But it wasn’t because you 
weren’t a toothsome morsel,” he con- 


soled me. “It was just that he’d al- 
ready had a good dinner. Now, if we 
can find what he was dining on we'll 
have him—because it’s his practice to 
eat only part, then come back later for 
unother meal.”’ 


EATERS were sent through the 
B woodland and grassland back of the 
big rock. After two hours one came 
dripping in with a report of success. 
He had found the kill—a young water 
buffalo, partly eaten. It lay in a small 
clearing about three miles from camp. 

By late afternoon we reached the 
clearing. The beaters had lashed the 
kill to a stake so that Stripes would 
not pull it away into the woods. He 
might return at sunset—-that was a 
favorite dinner hour—-so there was no 
time to construct platforms. Nib sug- 
gested that I perch in a small pipal 
tree on one side of the clearing while 
he climbed a young ginkgo on the other. 
Large trees were too far away from 
the kill. 

With some misgivings, I balanced my- 
self on a branch only as big around as 
my wrist and but twelve feet from the 
ground. The elephant gun with which I 
had been equipped was very heavy. The 
branch on which I sat began to 
take on the character of a razor blade. 

Sunset came, but no tiger. The shad- 

vs deepened under the trees and 
rept out to swallow the clearing. A 
chill wind came up. No matter how hot 
the day, a February night in India can 
be really cold. 

Hours passed. Still no sign of our 
eluctant tiger. I thought lovingly of 
st year’s magazines in the lodge and 
log fire blazing on the hearth. And 
perhaps a glass of something hot and 
Strong, and a game of dominoes. Any- 
thing would be monotonous than 


soon 
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this dreary vigil. In spite of the cold, I 
had trouble keeping awake: my eyelids 
would droop, my gun slip, and I would 
come alert with a jerk. 

Between 11 and 12 a half-dead moon 
rose, only to add to the mournful aspect 
of the scene. I fought sleep. 

Then suddenly a chattering of mon- 
keys and scolding of birds roused me, 


and I looked at the kill. A big black 
shadow was beside it. The tiger 
Stifly I brought up my gun and 


fired. The chief effect of the shot was 
















He 














whirled 
and | frantically drew back out 
of reach of his outstretched claws 
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upon myself. The tremendous backfire 
nearly shook me from my perch. The 
tiger whipped about in the grass for a 
moment as if he had been hit. Then he 
appeared to sense the cause of his pain 
and came straight for me. 

I hastily drew up a dangling leg as 
the beast leaped. He fell short, but 
the bump of his great body against the 
slender trunk of the tree again nearly 
jarred me 

Then Nib It had been agreed 
that he would hold his fire to give me 
first chance. And even now he did not 
risk a long, dark shot in our direction, 
but fired into the air to startle Stripes, 
who lost no time in making off into the 
jungle 

“You creased him,” called the shikari. 
“Watch out for him. He'll be back.” 

[I watched. I had no sleep in me now. 
I could hardly there could be 
such a change in my languid tiger. Now, 
at last, he was interested in me, but I 
got no pleasure out of the fact. If it 
had been a bore to be the hunter, it was 
no bore to be the hunted. Every nerve 
was on edge 

[I noticed that the leaves of my pipal 
tree were shaking. The pipal is an ob- 
ject of superstition to the natives be- 
cause it leaves (Continued on page 82) 
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OW, I’m not try- 

ing to work up any 

reputation as the 

“Wrong-Way Rob- 
ert” of the fishing game. 
My old compadre, Pete, who 
swears he expects any day 
to see me holding line and leader in my 
hands while I catch fish with a hook on 
the butt end of my rod, has already 
razzed me a bit too much along that line 
to suit my delicate pride. 

What I do want to get across is that 
you don’t have to follow the book-—if 
there is a book I probably haven't read 
it anyway!-——to have a good time when 
you're out communing with nature, 
swatting mosquitoes, and trying to lure 
scaly critters into a misstep. 

Take the time my wife and I headed 
out from Texas for some fishing. We 
knew that the sealed and approved 
method was to write for resort litera- 
ture six months beforehand and then 
book accommodations and make ar- 
rangements for every detail of the trip, 
down to whether or not you’re expected 
to bring your own can opener. Instead 
of that, we just backed the car out of 
the garage and, because it was pointed 
in that general direction, started north- 
ward, with the general idea of pulling 
up alongside of a couple of nice streams. 
No set destination, and no places to 
steer clear of in particular, except that 
we didn’t figure we’d get many strikes 
on Grand Avenue, St. Louis, or on the 
forty-fourth floor of the Empire State 
Building. We'd just ask about fishing as 
we went along, and whenever we saw 
an angler who kept both feet on the 
ground when he talked, we'd heed and 
follow. 


ELL, we got trapped a couple of 
times, and had to try out the local 
angling, with varied results; but we 
kept moving. As a result, we woke up 
one morning to find ourselves up in 
New Brunswick, Canada, some 3,000 
miles plus from the family fireside. And 
we might be traveling yet if our swim- 
with-the-stream policy hadn't met a 
series of major snags. 
“Wal,” an old man I was questioning 
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The author's wife boats her own, after seeing her spouse's pancake-turner netting techn 


told me, “last time I went out I ran into 
some mighty good fishing on the 
Kouchibouguacis.”” (It sounded some- 
thing like that, anyway.) 

From down the line a ways I had 
been tipped off that the aged one was 
a regular fishing authority, and that his 
piscatorial word was as good as his 
bond—-or at least subject to no more 
than a 25 percent discount. So I whipped 
out my notebook and pencil. “How do 
you spell that?” I asked. 

“K-u, uh... or no, maybe it’s K-o-u, 
uh.... Say, you might find them biting 
good now at Lake Utopia.” 

A few miles farther on, I pulled into 
a service station. ‘‘Where’s there some 
good fishing around these parts?” I 
asked. 


“Wait a minute,” the operator coun- 


tered, “and I'll run in and get some 
pictures of catches we made up on the 
Magaguadavic River.” (Or something 
like that!) 

“Ts that a name that can be spell 
I asked, after he had brought out some 
tempting photos. “Or are you just su 
posed to cough it?” 
“Magaguadavic?” he asked. ( 
that’s easy—old Indian name.” 

I wrestled with it once, but he a 
as if I were talking about a diffe! 
stream. Down in Texas names con 
bit odd, too, and it had taken me a 
years, after I moved down ther: 


learn to whittle the ‘J’ off San Juan. © ; 


I was of the opinion that if I starté 
asking directions to this Maggie tning 
I might wind up anywhere from Ma 
gascar to Moscow. 
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Utopia—a New Brunswick lake that lives up 
to its name if you get there the right day 


Any man has a right to 
fish his own way—if he 


doesn’t demand results! 


By 


BOB FACKELMAN 


“Well, if you’ve got to have a place 
you can pronounce, I’d suggest Lake 
Utopia,” the operator added helpfully. 
“Might even catch some fish there. It’s 
been done.” 


bee sound promising. But if there 
was any doubt in his mind about the 
fishing, it certainly wasn’t shared by the 
townspeople of St. George, when we 
reached this little city perched on the 
lower rim of Utopia. It was modestly 
admitted by all and sundry that ‘‘there’s 
no finer lake fishing in the world.” I 
hadn’t been parked in St. George more 
than five minutes before a gentleman I 
took to be the town’s best doc came up 
to my car and started talking. “I see 
by your license tag that you're a stran- 
ger here. I just thought maybe you’d 
like to know about our wonderful fish- 
ing.” 

Of course I said I would, so he took 
me over to his car to unwrap and proud- 
ly display a nice trout some twenty 
inches in length. “And that’s one of the 
Smallest, too,” he pointed out proudly. 
“The party that brought that one back 
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Making the most of bad weather. 





A turn on the 
saw loosens up the muscles for casting—and 
incidentally keeps you from freezing to death 












Local anglers give the best advice, the author insists. But he doesn't necessarily follow it! 


caught sixty-one, mostly better than 
this.” 

Next I went over to a grocery store. 
And the groceryman there didn’t waste 
any time on preliminaries. “Say,” he 
exclaimed, ‘“they’ve sure been catching 
the big fish up here!”’ 

“All trout ?”’ I asked. 

“Mostly,” he agreed. “Although once 
in a while they’ll hook a landlocked sal- 
mon. My father just came back from 
there, and he and another fellow caught 
thirty nice ones between them. Dad’s 
seventy years old,’ he added. “You 
ought to be able to do as well as he did.”’ 

Pete would probably have disagreed 
with that, but I just admitted I was 
anxious to give it a try, and he wished 
me luck. Then I went out to try to 
make arrangements for a trip to the 
upper part of the lake, where the trout 
were said to be concentrating since 
there was a smelt run at the entrances 
of some of the streams: there. And here 
I ran into a difficulty or two. The big 
lodge up in that section wasn’t open yet, 
the season not being far-enough ad- 
vanced, and all of the cabins and motor- 


boats had been grabbed up like ice 
cream cones in the Sahara. However, I 
managed to talk a young store clerk out 
of his cabin up on an island, and he ar- 
ranged for a motorboat to take us up to 
the smelt run the first evening. 

So with Delbert, this young clerk, we 
started out late that afternoon, driving 
to the lodge, obtaining a rowboat there, 
and rowing off toward the island camp. 
Delbert had the oars and I figured I’d 
worked things pretty nicely until I 
found that an even-less-inspiring task 
had been left to me. Water poured into 
that boat like distant relatives to a free 
meal. I bailed with a forward stroke, a 
backhand, and then a new technique 
that I called the crossover scoop. And 
still I couldn’t quite manage to hold the 
water to a tie. 


E DROPPED a line over the back, 
WG tna the missus started fishing. 
Everyone up in those parts was using 
smelts for bait, but we stuck on the 
only thing we had—a worm. It was 
probably wrong, too, but there was one 
trout that (Continued on page 77) 
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HERE'S a new rising star among 
game birds up in the northern 
peninsula of Michigan, along the 
shore of Lake Superior. New to 

that country, that is. He's the sharptail 

grouse, and he’s making good in a style 
to delight the heart of every hunter 

who lives within 500 miles and owns a 

bird dog! 

Actually, he’s been in Michigan for 
better than twenty years now, but it’s 
taken him those two decades to settle 
down and increase and spread and make 
himself known to the huge army of 
hunters. He drifted into Michigan about 
1920, following burned areas across 
northern Minnesota and Wisconsin, from 
his native haunts on the prairies of the 
West. He found country to his liking 
up there in the upper peninsula. Plenty 
of hayfields, open meadows, grassy 
burnings, and a few grainfields—all 
bordered with sparse thickets of aspen, 
birch, and balsam, with alder swales 
and a few sedge marshes thrown in. 
Just the kind of country to make a 
sharptail think he has reached Valhalla. 

The first arrivals settled down and 
thrived and their descendents continued 





to drift east. They've traveled more 
than 200 miles in the twenty years 
since they crossed the state border. 


They've got as far now as the big Seney 
marshes, within 100 miles of the St. 
Marys River and the Soo Canal. Wher- 
ever cover and other conditions are right 
for them, they are spreading out and 
increasing. 

Sharptails combine a lot of the quali- 
ties of the ruffed grouse and the ring- 
neck pheasant, and they add.a few good 
qualities of their own. They range the 
open fields like the pheasant. They stay 
along the edge of the brush and in dry, 
sparse thickets where you can watch 
your dogs, and once a dog nails them, 
they lie to point eight times out of ten, 
unless the dog is clumsy or overeager. 
They travel in coveys, which is some- 
thing rather rare among members of 
the grouse clan. The bunches range 
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from a half dozen up to 
twenty-five or thirty. Sharp- 
tail shooting is in many ways 
like quail shooting. You put 
up the covey and do what 
you can. Sometimes they fly 
out of sight, and you look 
for another flock. But more 
often they scatter and come 
down in doubles and singles 
around the edge of the field 
where they are flushed. You 
mark ’em and hunt the sin- 
gles and pairs. A big covey 
is good for an hour or so of 
hunting if you have luck. 

What’s more, they’re 
smart enough to look out 
for themselves in heavily 
hunted country. Hard win- 
ters and deep snow mean 
nothing to them. When the 
grain and weed seeds are 
covered, they do what any 
grouse does under those con- 
ditions. They take to the 
naked tree tops, and get by 
nicely on a diet of birch and 
aspen buds. 

Michigan game men are 
live-trapping them in winter 
now, and moving them to 
new locations in the lower 
peninsula of that state. There are thou- 
sands of acres in the northern cutover 
counties, beyond the pheasant belt, that 
are ideal sharptail cover, they believe. 
They see in this newcomer tremendous 
possibilities of better bird shooting for 
Michigan's gunning army, an army that 
now numbers more than a half million 
annually, and is in need of all the bird 
shooting that can be supplied for it. 

For one reason and another, I have 
never met this gamester first-hand in 
earlier years. The meeting, when it fi- 
nally came off, more than measured up 
to my hopes. In five eventful hours, the 
sharptails of Ontonagon County carved 
a lasting place for themselves in my af- 
fections. 
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I came down out of the ruffed-grou: 
country in the Porcupine Mountains, ‘ 
the south shore of Lake Superior, at th« 
end of the first week of the bird seaso! 
Shooting had been none too go 
Grouse were plentiful enough, but we 
had four or five days of hot, dry weathe! 
and high winds. The birds were wilde! 
than hawks, the going was tough 
the dogs, and the shooting hadn't be: 
anything to write home about. But 
wasn't ready to pull out. At Ironw: 
on the Wisconsin border, I put throug! 
a long-distance call to Jim Hacquoil 

Jim was staying in the hamlet 
Ewen, fifty miles to the east, shootil 
with his partner, Doc Vaught. He w 
jubilant. “Where have you been?” hi 
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wanted to know. ‘Doc and I have had 
some of the greatest shooting I’ve ever 


run into! We've been coming in with 
Six, eight, ten birds a day.”’ 

Not grouse ?’’ I demanded 

No, chickens!”’ Jim retorted. Then 


he amended it: “Sharptails. This Ewen 
trict is lousy with ’em. We've found 
plenty of grouse, for that matter, and 
yesterday we ran into a big flight of 
icock and had a lot of fun with ’em. 
But it’s the chickens that have given us 
real shooting!” 
Sharptails,’’ I corrected him. 
Yeah, sharptails,” he agreed. ‘““‘What- 
ever you call ’em, they’re the greatest 
game bird you ever mixed with!"’ That 
wis something, coming from Jim. ‘““‘When 
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are you coming over?” he 
asked me next. 
“Tonight!"”" I shot back. 


“Right now! I'll be there in 
an hour.” 

“T'll wait up,” Jim 
ised. “Doc is starting 
in the morning, but I've got a 
couple of days yet.” 

An hour before midnight | 
parked my car in front of the 
hotel. Jim was sprawled in 
the lobby in a big chair, halt 
asleep. We hadn't 
other in two years, 
went down the Tahquamenon 
River together after grouse, 
and spent a great day over 
Jim’s Patch and Betty. We 
had plenty to talk about, and 
we stayed up until we began 
to nod in our chairs 

As things turned 
might as well have stayed up 
another two hours. Just as 
we climbed the stairs, down 
in the beer tavern somebody 
punched a tinny juke box in 
to action and the thin walls of 


prom- 
home 


seen each 


since we 


out we 


the old hotel shook to “The 
Basin Street Blues.’ A sec 
ond nickel followed the first 


and a third came on the heels 


of that. The tune never changed, and 
the music box was never quiet for more 
than three or four minutes at a time 
It was 2 o'clock in the morning when 
the tavern closed up, and at 5:30 Jim 
hammered on my door. I had a hunch 


then that my shooting for the day was 
going to leave much to be desired 


Strong black coffee cut halfway 
through the fog, but I wasn’t exactly 
alert when we loaded Rex and Rowdy 
into the car and drove out of Ewen in 


the chill gray light of the young day. 





[It had rained in the night. The morn- 
ing was overcast and cold, wet under- 
foot, with no more than a whisper of 
wind. We couldn't have picked a better 
day for the dogs. ‘The birds’ll lie this 
morning,’ Jim predicted. ‘We're due 


for some great shooting if we can find a 
? 


| t do cown at one end of 
an old abandoned meadow, grown high 
with uncut timothy and quack grass, 
bordered with birch and aspen thickets. 
, up there 300 miles to 

e north of good pheasant country, to 
be working Rex and Rowdy out in an 
open much to Jim. 

He grinned at “The sharptail’s a 
funny bird,” ! “He's a mixture 
of quail and grouse and pheasant, and 
in some ways he’s better than any of 
em! He 5 


It seemed strang 


hayfield. I said as 
me. 


»rreed. 


knows enough 

That was as far as Jim got with his 

of praise. A hundred yards up the 

field ahead of us Rowdy slammed into a 

point, stuf a 
“T hope that isn't a covey,” Jim grum- 


odae 


a ramroad 


bled. ‘‘He’ll never hold 'em there. Too 
open 

We hurried on, but before we had 
covered thirty feet the dog broke point 
and went pussyfooting ahead through 


the high grass 


Jim’s voice rang sharp in command: 


Whoa, Rowdy! Whoa!” 
But the dog still inched ahead and 
we knew the birds were running. Then 


out of the timothy, a long way ahead of 


him, two brown bombs exploded into 
flight. They went sailing off toward the 
edge of the field, stringing a derisive, 
gobbling cackle behind them as they 
flew We watched them out of sight 
ibove the aspens. Jim said something 
under his breath. ‘‘They’ve gone too far 
to be worth following,” he added, and 
Ve moved on Continued on page 63) 


SMART, HARD-TO-HIT GROUSE FROM THE 
WEST WIN A MICHIGAN HUNTER’S HEART 














Paul A. Curtis, firearms expert and big-game hunter, 
and a long-time contributor to OUTDOOR LIFE, was 
the first American to be commissioned in the British 
Army in the present war. He is now serving as a lieu- 
tenant with the Seaforth Highlanders.—The Editor. 








By 
PAUL A. 
CURTIS 


HIS story isn’t about one of those 

red-letter hunt days before the 

war, but of hunting in Britain to- 

day, and it will give you some idea 
of the value of a bountiful supply of 
game to a beleagured nation like Eng- 
land. For the wild game of that country, 
from the lowly rabbit to the red deer 
of the Scottish Highlands, is playing its 
role in national defense. 

On that fateful Sunday morning in 
September, 1939, when the radio an- 
nounced that Great Britain was at war 
with Germany, we were shooting in 
Aberdeenshire. Not actually shooting 
at the moment, for the Scots observe 
the Sabbath, but collected in a cozy 
library warmed by the sparkling sun- 
light. We stared at each other with 
blank faces, realizing that shooting in 
the future would be of a grim variety. 

At any other time the forced cancella- 
tion of our hunt, which we'd been plan- 


Curtis on an Irish-marsh hunt in more peaceful times. So far his bag is running to extreme 


ning for a year, would have been a 
calamity, but it seemed rather trivial 
now. It wasn’t the first time we'd shot 
in Scotland and, please God, it wouldn’t 
be the last. Early next day, bags packed 
and ready, we said good-by to our little 
shoot and set out for London, my wife 
to take ship for America and I to 
volunteer. 

They say there’s no fool like an old 
one, but I despised the Nazis and ad- 
mired the British, so I soon found my- 
self assigned to the Seaforth High- 
landers and reporting to Lt. Col. George 
Murray, M.C., at Fort George, where 
the weather was 9 below. Despite it, 
my reception was a warm one. The 
mess welcomed me as a sort of advance 
detachment of the United States Army. 
In fact, some of the officers of local 
origin I already knew, and they knew 
of my love of shooting. 

There was plenty of it to be done; 1939 
was a banner year for grouse and 
partridge. Crowded game soon falls 





Gunning on the Scottish heather was always sport. Now it's an important source of food 
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victim to disease, and must be sh 

down to prevent disaster, but most of 
the younger sportsmen, as well as game¢ 
keepers, had joined the colors. So land- 
owners were at their wits’ end to find 
capable guns. Anyone who could sho 

without wasting ammunition was we 

come anywhere. 

Shortly after my arrival I was sum- 
moned to the office of the Adjutant, 
and I hurried there wondering what mis- 
chance had befallen me. I was greeted 
by Capt. Ian Robertson with the news. 

“‘Lord Cowdor’s head keeper has tele- 
phoned that the pigeons are in from 
Norway and attacking the vegetables. 
So the Colonel has delegated you as one 
of a party to get rid of some. Don't 
worry about a gun; I’ve got one here 
for you, and some ammunition.”’ 


It was only a few miles to Cowdor 


Castle and as we approached we foun 
wood pigeons everywhere. There was a 
thin layer of snow on the ground, but 
in the spots where it had blown off 
the turnips it was literally blue with 
the ravenous birds. 

We were hustled off by the keepers to 
a wood on the slopes above the old 
castle, and placed at points of vantage 
to intercept the birds as they flew in to 
roost. It was 4 o’clock; the short nort! 
ern day was already drawing to a clos¢ 
and the chill in the air warned that 
night was near. Suddenly a fier 
snow squall hit us, and the pigeon 
rose en masse and came for the pri 
tection of the trees. 

For the benefit of those who ha\ 
shot doves coming into a Southern p¢ 
field at sunset, let us imagine a bi! 
three times as large, with heavy, stif 
pinioned plumage—a bird having 
the speed, maneuverability, and pa 
of his little American cousin. That w 
the pigeon we awaited; in England 
was considered vermin, with no mor! 
protection than you give the crow 
home. You can imagine what our shoot 
ing was like! 

It was over (Continued on page 8 
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FLUSH... FIRE...FALL! Melvin Johansen’‘s in-at-the-death 
ringneck study is one of the all-time greats in hunting 
photos. And as a symbol of split-second modern gunnery, 


it’s a fitting preface to the feature on the next page 
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YOUR GUN-— 


FROM MATCHLOCK TO 
MODERN MASTERPIECE 


VER stop to think how easy it is to fire a gun? A bird rises or an animal appears... you 
merely flick one finger a fraction of an inch, and the game is dead! Yes, that smooth 
split-second action of firing is the most remarkable thing about your gun. Its barre! 

its stock, its sights are all masterpieces of moWern design and manufacture, true enough, 
but each is simply the perfection of an idea centuries old. The firing mechanism is some 
thing else again. Commonplace as it may seem today, it’s the result of 400 years of painful 
(and frequently fatal) trial and error—each major change along the way representing not a 
refinement of old principles, but a revolutionary new idea. Here is the fascinating pictures 
history of that long struggle, told in photographs, by Edwin W. Teale, of original firearms 
from the great 1,100-gun private collection of Albert Foster Jr., of South Orange, N. J 
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The first real firing ''mechanism''—the snapping-type matchlock, shown More progress: the wheel lock. Now the shooter didn't have to carry a 
here in a late l6th-century model. Until shortly before, guns had no burning match; the gun supplied the "'light."' Released by the trigger 
triggers. A slow-burning "match" held in a metal arm was swung down a spring-powered wheel turned against a piece of iron pyrites (sim 
by hand into a touchhole in the barrel, igniting the charge inside. Here ilar to flint), which threw sparks into the primer pan—not so dif 
a trigger was added, to release the spring-driven match holder, which ferent from a modern cigarette lighter! But this maker didn't quite 
then dropped into a pan of powder near the hole — a vast improvement! trust his mechanism; he stuck on a match as well—just to be suré 





Rifled barrels and trigger-safety devices are old stuff; this .70 A handsome military wheel lock, showing the spanner used to wind th 
caliber gun, designed to be fired from a Y rest or fortress wall, boasts wheel. Wheel locks were in fashion from about 1550 to 1650, but wer: 
both, although it's a wheel lock of 1600. A “set trigger cocked the so costly that only rich men and crack troops carried them. The P 
mechanism so that a mere touch on the hair trigger set off the gun grim Fathers got along with matchlocks like that in the first photc 
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The famous Kentucky rifle was a light, "small" caliber (.40 to .50) 
flintlock with rifled barrel built by skilled German and native gun- 
smiths in Pennsylvania from 1720 on. Its great accuracy and lighter 
loads saved precious lead and powder and made it a frontier favorite 


A beautifully made lightweight 14 gauge French sporting flintlock of 
1770, used for bird shooting. Sporting arms were slower to develop 
than military weapons; until the wheel lock appeared hunters clung t 
the crossbow or longbow in preference to the slow, uncertain matchlock 





Believe it or not, here's an air gun almost 200 years old—a sporting 
“scattergun" from France. The chamber underneath was pumped full 
of air, which was released as the hammer fell to shoot pellets out of 
seven channels in the barrel. It could pierce a half inch of pine 





Yes, gunsmiths ‘way back even built a kind of machine gun—the seven- 
barreled 1790 flintlock seen above and at right. At a single stroke 
of the flint, a train of powder was lighted which ran from the base 
of each barrel to the next, so that all seven fired within a minute 
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Double-barreled shotguns became popular, with sportsmen who could 
afford them, about 150 years ago. Here's an 1800 model of about 16 
gauge that looks almost like a modern double-gun at first glance, but 
it's a flintlock, with twin firing mechanisms set off by individual triggers 





Muzzle of the "machine gun." These arms were used in the fighting te 
of Lord Nelson's ships, creating carnage on enemy decks below. Here 
another example of how ingenious gunsmiths were in minor innovation 
while the main problem of smooth, sure firing still puzzled them 
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In 1811, an American, John Hall of North Yarmouth, Me., worked out 
the first breechloader to get serious attention from the government. A 
section of the rear end of the barrel lifted up to be loaded with bul- 


Now a revolution came with the fulminating primer, igniting at a mere 
blow without the need of a spark. The Rev. Alexander Forsyth, a Scot, 
patented the first mixture in 1807. This German tubelock, built soon 


let and powder. But the gun was still fired by the flintlock method 





An English tubelock improvement. The previous German model had 
copied flintlock design in having its hammer strike a metal piece like 
the old frizzen, which then crushed the fulminate. In this English double 
the hammers struck the priming tubes directly—a much simpler idea 





Percussion caps soon made possible this six-shot repeating smoothbore 
of 1837. Like the then-new Colt revolver, this gun had a cylinder 
which turned automatically after each shot, bringing another loaded 
chamber and its cap up in front of the hammer in position to be fired 
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after, was set off by a slim tube of fulminate placed in a touchhole 


Then advances came thick and fast. In 1814, a Philadelphian named 
Shaw substituted for the fulminate tube a much handier cap, fitting 
over a nipple which carried its flash into the barrel—the percussion 
cap still in some use today. This is an ornate 12 gauge Spanish shotgun 


Another development of the fulminate primer—surviving today only in 
Fourth-of-July cap pistols—was the paper-tape primer worked out by 
a Washington dentist, Dr. Edward Maynard, in 1850. It automatically 
served up twenty-five primers, one by one, as the piece was fired 
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The self-primed cartridge at last! This French breechloader used a 
crude shell (shown lying on top of the gun) containing the primer as 
well as powder and shot, and carrying a firing pin which protruded 
from a hole in the top of the barrel so the hammer could strike it 





Self-primed cartridges moved ahead, meanwhile, with the odd Volcanic 
Rifle. Its .44 caliber bullet was hollowed out to carry its own firing 
charge and primer under a cork cover easily pierced by the firing 
pin. It was a repeater, too, forerunner of Winchester lever actions 





End of the road. The Army's famous 1903 bolt-action Springfield is a 
sporting favorite in conversions like this. Improvements on it, such 
as the Garand, are aimed at faster loading; but the firing principle 
of the firing pin plus self-primed cartridges seems to be here to stay 
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But the percussion cap—with improvements—still hung on. This 188 


Colt double-barreled cap rifle incorporated a new idea: a firing pir 


in the breech of the gun, which carried the blow of the hammer to 


center-firing percussion cap set inside for greater handling safety 


The so-called needle gun of 1871, an early bolt-action rifle using 
complete cartridges. The curious firing pin which gave it its name 
was several inches long, protruding from the rear of the bolt when 
cocked. It was used in the Franco-Prussian war and later for hunting 


And here's perfection in shotgun firing—a modern I2 gauge hammer! 
double. With its fast-loading cousins, the pump and automatic, it d 
livers the shooter's impulse from trigger finger to shot charge wit 


speed and certainty—a far cry from that first, fumbling matchloc} 
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OLD GRIP, 
NEW MARK 


Gloria Jacobs knows 
her pistol grips, in 
peace or in war! Two 
years ago this young 
target star was pic- 
tured here as first 
of her sex to set a 
world pistol record. 
Now here she is dis- 
playing her grip on 
an electric drill — ' 
aimed right at the . 
Axis. She's helping % Ny 
the war effort at a v* rb 
California airfield, Yea us . bs ; Ye 
making radio repairs er ‘ ss = ss , 
THE ARMY SCORES While waiting for Japs, these sol- 
diers of the U. S. occupying force 
on New Caledonia Island, near Australia, get sport (and fresh meat) 
by deer hunting. This nice hunk of venison came from a 225-pounder 








Photos like these are waiting to be taken 


everywhere—and we have cash waiting for 


NO CAPTION! 


cate) P Some pictures need no 
best fishing, hunting, and outdoor photo- explanation, and this 
shot of Russell Hachey 
‘ . 13, of Waltham, Mass. 
graphs of all kinds to our Picture Editor, as a es 
viously it's a nice pick 
erel. Obviously it was 
caught on a spoon. And 
was the boy pleased tc 


ing facts, names, dates, figures. You'll exhibit it? Obviously! 


the readers who take them! Submit your 


with return stamps and short captions giv- 


be paid first-class rates for all we use! 











DOWN DEEP. Nevton A. Perry, Wakulla Springs, Fla., 


catches fish by hand 25 feet down with 

HOW COME? G. F. McConnell, President of the York County the aid of this ‘aquarium in reverse." Its glass dome is kept full 
* — Pa., Federation of Sportsmen's Clubs, found this of air by a pump on a surface raft above, so Perry can duck in 

fantastic tree formation on a fishing trip. Can you figure what caused it? for a lungful or two whenever he runs out of breath swimming 











A TRUE TALE, TOLD IN PICTURES ADVENTURES 


THIS Happened to Me! s.»:<: 


THAT CAN BE 
AMBUSHED BY AN ALLIGATOR TOLD THIS WAY 


By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE, McClellanville, S. C. 


ath en A wap 8) <a AR t) "Mg bb 
inthe woods of |) . © | oo <) wae (LA (AT 1 
my plantation in }.".. ; Zh soa) ie ITS NO USE! 
South Carolina Hib, AN Pi} \ IVE NEVER YET 

EVGA cud fy ah if) | Al V@ABEEN ABLE TO 
‘\ ¢ ie WES eins, | f fh} ‘4 ay tJ fi | GET A GOOD 
N\A (eget + |) SHOT AT THAT 

ra hte oe 3 

ANY \FE ME ee A ta OLD ALLIGATOR 
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» WHY NOT WADE ‘b 
UP THIS STREAM C 
BAND GET AT THE i 





A THE REAR? 

































ALLIGATOR FROM 


HE COULDN'T HEAR 














































































I THIS FELLOW APPAR- 
| ENTLY DIDN'T KNOW 
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THAT AN ALLIGATOR | 
os SUPPOSED TO | 
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HUNTING SEASONS for 1942-43 


Are you planning an out-of-state hunting trip this year? Here is OUTDOOR 
LIFE‘S exclusive table of open hunting seasons for all states and provinces 





ALASKA KENTUCKY NEW YORK VERMONT 


Polar Bear, Wolf, Coyot« Squirrel \ O Black, G 1 Fox ( Ra t No close season 
Wolverine Mar t Quail, Rabbit N ] Squirre G § Pa June 1-Dec. 31 
Squirrel N se sea Opossum, Raccoor N J t ‘ oO ( ~ r Quail 
Grouse, Ptarmigar \ 20-Jar l Red Fox D De ( tont R t oO Ruff ‘ Oct 1-Oct 31 
La Browr Gr I 0 N \\ and 
Black Bear Sept. 1-June Uae na * Be D S Oct 1-Oct. 31 
Carit Sept 1-Oct | Sat oO D N \ , } Oct 1-Feb. 28 
Moose Se 1-Ja , eae k oO I Ra N RK Oct. 25-Dee. 31 
Mountain Goat Sept 1-N Hare, Rab! oO | X Va H ) I S ) N 21-Nov. 30 
Deer Sept. 16-N Rear N De 1 j . a 
— VIRGINIA * 
Lec N DD 
ALABAMA im im eal, Partibdes ~ > a een 2 : S heen set 
Squirre . I '. Deer Bea oO ‘ B rodig nv 
n ecoon oO l \\ ea 
O ssum, Ra I vs } a | IMAINE rs Sq mA \ i ing Sea 
Rabbit N gv Bear Bobcat Loupcer Opossum, R I oO . : 
aid Tart Nov 20-Jan.1* ier, Canada Lynx N é Russian Boa oO *IWASHINGTON 
. = Mar 20-4 ~ Rabbit Oct 1-Mar 1 W i Turkey N | S l een set 
Qua De: "1-Feb Gray Squirrel Oct 1-Oct Ruffed Gr ¢ ~ 1 f to press 
_ | Ruffed Grouse (partridge) |O 1-N Q Rabbit N I . WW iH ing Sea 


ARIZONA Raccoon Oct 6-3 
fountain Lion, Bobeat ; Deer Oct N "]NORTH DAKOTA ¢ WEST VIRGINIA 





, nx, Coyote, Jack Rabbit|N Pheasant N 1-N i Sharptailed and Ruff Ss i een set 
Cottontail Rabbit N se seasot | Grous Sept 8-O . ‘ to press 
Raccoon, Opossun Nov 1-Mar 1 IMARYLAND * Ringneck Pheasant \\ Hu ng Sea 
Antelope, in specia Sept. 19-Oct Squirrel Sept Oct «& H in Partridge s oO 6* i 
Deer Oct 16-D N > i? Re and Gray Fox, R 
Bear, Turk Oct. 16-N l Raccoon, Opossum N ] \ WISCONSIN 
Elk 1-N r Wild Turkey Imported Dee \ Ss ad t been set} 
Quail |T be set Pheasant, Ruffed Grouse t to press 
- Quail, Rabbit N De l*IoHI \\ Hunting Sea 
ARKANSAS * |. Deer D Dec. 12°0” toe Fos i. : r _ 
RK bbit ee oC } ; . 
went ana May 15-June 15*& Red Fox N WYOMING 
i loct Ph oa MASSACHUSETTS irre Se s ° " ISept. 5-Oct. 31° 
) Nov. 10-Nov, 14°@) Gta Squirrel Oct N k Phea H Sept. 15-Nov, 15 
De g-De Har Rabbit o t N garia Partrid G N Sheep |Sept. 15-Nov. 15* 
) et a Phe ] rif me ad “e Sept, 15-Nov, 22* 
Quail \p ‘ Pheasant, Quail, Ruff Ki n, Oposs N Sept. 15 Not 30" 


i Turkey JAI 1-Apr. 1 Grouse ' ; 
irou t 4 l ant Oct 1-Dec 


1 
CALIFORNIA - : ORI ‘s " a ‘ Oct 8-Oct. 11 
f Coyote Wi at MICHIGAN * at, ¢ € ‘ = 











coon, Cougar Jack Coyote, Wolf, Lynx, Bob > Mi ALBERTA ; 
tubbit No close se it, Fox, Opossum, Re ‘ Tues.. Thurs.. at 1 Sept. 1-June 13 
eer Au 1-Oct . Squirrel, Woodchuck To S nly and Christmas : Sheep, M : 
Real Oct. 15-De *] Rabbit, Hare inu New Year’s Days N ( a Sept. 1-Oct. 31 
asant Nov. 15-N Ruffed and Sharp-taile Ra n, Opossum D = Land Rutted ‘ 
Quail, Br and ¢ t Grouse Prairie Chicker - . | Sept 9 1* 
‘ bbit Nov. 15-De l Fox and Gray Squirre a artridge jOet Nov, 29 
“< Ring-necked Pheasant Pe tee Batten s | 2 JOct,  1-Dee. 13° 
COLORADO . Raccoon eee oem : . o 4 i }Oct. 13-Oct, 18* 
Mountain Lion, Coyote Deer, Bear \ 4 Poe sept I Moose, Caribou |Nov 1-Dec. 13 
Wolf, Bobcat. Lynx No close se | Deer, Bear ~ Oct : | 
Wolf, haa Pheasant O -/BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Cottontail Rabbit Det 1-Fel MINNESOTA . ‘ fornia Valley QuaillO . M iin Sheey Aug. 15-Nov. 15* 
Deer os : Oct Oct 18 Seasons had not been set Soot Blue G se , Goa Aug 15-Dec. 15* 
Elk Oct 3-Nov 1* at time of going to press Hur rian Partridge fe) ‘ . I except White « | 
‘heasant, Quail Nov. 21-N +} Watch this Hunting Sea Elk O : “| K i |Sept. 1-June 30* 
ant, , sons tabulation Raccootr ~ | Cari Moose Sept. 1-Dec, 15* 
CONNECTICUT 7 gas : Ptarmi jSept.  1-Oct. 31° 
sow oe Ghee MISSISSIPPI x PENNSYLVANIA De |Sept. 6-Dec. 15* 
Gray Squirrel Oct. 20-N & Squirrel oO 7) 1 Or ~ Sta g|N ; ( jSept. 6-Oct. 31° 
RK on Oct. 20-Dee Opossum, Raccoon N la 1 WW 1 a 1 S, hlk iSept. 15-Dec, 15* 
Rabbit, Wild Har INov. 1-De Dee N Jar Ra Ruffed [Sept 15-Nov. 9* 
Quail To be set Quail D 10-Fet 0 Red Squirrel Oo be Sha G e, Prairie 
| Wild Turkey 4 1-Apr 0 Ruffed Grouse, Qua ‘ ioe 15-Oct. 15* 


DELAWARE Rab rl ae 5 ne ee ‘ f 1 Qua Pheas a anal a 
1 ray \ r ’ ov. 30* 






































irrel Sept. 15-N ther open seasor slastehtrel : 
Red Fox | oct. 1-Apr —_———_| and Fes | r Partridge __|ct._15-Oct._31° 
Raccoon, Opossur |N 1-Jar MISSOURI * | t o 2 IMANITOBA | xe 
Quail, Rabbit IN 15-De Rabbit, Woodchuck 4 “ «i ow oO . ee Moose, Deer Oct. 1-Oct, 15%& 
FLORIDA * outers! June ra Snowshoe or Var |Nov. 24-Dee, 4° 
icat. Panther, Opos- Quail ‘\ 10.De Hare 0 —| et 1-Oct _ 20 
Rabbit, Fox, Bot ' Fox N 15-] Hunga Partri NEW BRUNSWICK } 

Flying Squirre |X Se Opossum Te 1-Jar Cumberland and Frank \\ i |No close season 
Beat : ine oe Raccoon 1 1-De Sareea O i - 2 i J |Sept. 15-Nov. 30° 
La sh Hen IX I 0-De SenTAnA - Des . os ~ DI ; eins Sept. 15-Feb. 28 
i Turkey, Qua ln 0-1 sountain Lion, Bobcat Li | Oct 1-Oct 31° 
Senievel 20-Fe steerins. Wel. Cayetel™ ‘ RHODE ISLAND Fox, Ra Nov. 1-Dee. 31 
GEORGIA * 7 ) Mountain’ Goat Sept, 15-Ort. 201 Gres pauisrel, 2 & NOVA SCOTIA a 
S VA l-Ja 15° Chinese Pheasant, H Hare y l ~ Wildca No close season 

) oO 1-Fel 4 garian Partridge Oct 6-N f Pheasant, Qua I’ Ruff H r _ iepcantaiece 

’ . rN ‘ ingar- 

' Nov 1-Fet x* . ‘ ’ . ‘ 

i é Oct -O 3 

+ asin Nov. 1-Ma . “oe . a | Raccoon eS a a 

Nov. 20-Mar Rabbit, Fox oH : SOUTH CAROLINA x it Hare D 1-Feb, 28 

Raccoon Var °0-Fet 2 ee, ; 4 \ Dee ‘ 1* ray a | Dec eb. 2} 

— =“ - *heasan Oct 16-N re / , , Cc 
-~ i t ] a) 

IDAHO * - Raccoon, Opossum N Fe ada : < ' | Bear, 1 Rabbit |No close season 
sien Partridge |ent. 1-8 -INEVADA * Wild 1 : Feb. 15°] Raccoon [Nov ‘ieDee. 31 
and Ruffed Grouse [Sept. 9-S« *] Wildeat, Bobcat, Lyns Rabbit, Q Part Game Bird May be set 
tain Valley nd Wolf, Wolverine Mi . 2 I : - 
rnia Quail. —{Sept. 9-N ( tain Lion, Coyote, Squi Blackbird : PRINCE EDWARD 

lia Quail ept. 9-N — Pe ee ISLAND | 
a oe eee: Sten \ SOUTH DAKOTA T Partridge Oct. 1-Oct. 31 
ntain Goat Oct N Deer oO N . K \ Kuff tr Oct 15-Oct. 31 
ese Pheasant 1. 14-N ¢ Pheasant, Valley Qua oO oO . 1 n designate ii Ha t __| Nov 1-Feb. 15 
Hen ITo be set Cottontail Rabbit, Mou es O1 . ' QUEBEC = 15 
oS tain Hare N De 1* Upland Game B i re Au J 20 

ILLINOIS * Ante M \ tty A+ sag o4e 

rrel Aug. 1-N -INEW HAMPSHIRE D ee 13 "tee See 
Nov. 10-Ja1 Bear. Wildeat, Lynx N ¢ season |TENNESSEE * Ruff e, Spruce | . 
Sar 0 ‘ sept et 5 \\ at, B t, W é )-) 9 
, Non :0.De Rabbit, Hare oat at 2 . } is Penineu-|"*™* ] Nov. 1 
n, On im Nov 15-J . Gray Squirrel, Qua Oct 1-Oct 1 ~S ¢ P — wan 9 _— 
Fox Nov. 15-Jan. 15*}| Ruffed Grouse, Raccoon |Oct. 1-N 0 , S D vse my mm La 

INDI - - Deer Cm ities. 189 cies © : . ; 25 | Jan. 3 

N ANA ; : Pheasant \ 1-N . ~ a I ‘ : I ae 1-Feb. 28 ' 
Fox, Gray Fox Elk—may be opened i: ned Don . I K _|Ne 1-Mar, 31_ 
hu ‘ a ; yi I G a 
' —. Dp No close sea lesignated districts D 17-D 1 F< - . ' ,- [SASKATCHEWAN | 

ingarian Par- ~ : : : 2 Seu had not been set 

Re jNov. 10-De 1 INEW JERSEY ‘ f going to press 

t Nov. 10-Jan. 10 | Raccoon Oct. 15-Jan. 15 [TEXAS ba " is ‘Hunting Sea-| 

n, Opossu Nov. 15-Jar l Quail \ De 17% Mountain Lion, B t tion | 
or Fox rrel 2abh . auirrel ( te, Jaguar, Oc N = - ne 

sant To be set meena ~ Se Squirrel M &|NEWFOUNDLAND 

1owA ~ Grouse, Partridge Nov. 10-D Oct ) iy M Caribou | No close season* 
t JA 1-M 1 Deer e De D | Deer, Bear, Wild Turk Ha Rabbit | Oct 1-Dec. 20 
: ug ir. 1 = : . 2 N re . Pta Oct 1-Jan. 14* 
rrel Sent 15- 7 15 l - ‘ : - : - a 
ant, Hungarian Par-|* Nov. 19 INEW MEXICO * Quail, Chacalaca D Jan. 16*1YUKON TERRITORY 

” ition 12 \* Mountain Lion, Bobcat Bear, Wolf |No close season 
) INoy 15-D Coyote N se seasor UTAH M Deer, Caribou, | 
| sear Sept. 15-Oct *& Mountain Lion, Bobcat i iin Sheep, Moun- | 

KANSAS | : N 5-De 10* Coyote, Bear, Rabbit " Goat Aug. 1-Feb, 28 
te, Rabbit » seasor Deer, Elk, Turkey, Hare ‘ ‘ Pta in, Grouse, Par- 

Squirrel -Jan 1 Squirrel Nov »-N 15* Deer Oct oO 7 I’heasant, Prairie} 

asant &-N 11* Quail, Pheasant To be set Elk N N 16 Chicket \Sept. 1-Jan. 31 
l N 0 Antelope May be set Upland Game Birds Ma e set Lynx Nov. 15-Mar. 31 
exceptions +Changes are possible; consult local authorities % Special privileges accorded me ice isult local authorities. 
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Putting a piug (note conical washer) on the 
homemade lathe. Its friction-gear drive is 
made up of a three-inch disk bearing on the 
rubber-covered sleeve of an old skate wheel 





Front view, mounting the plug. The lure's 
nose on one end and the conical washer on 
the other automatically center the attach- 
ing screw along the axis of the skate wheel 





In sanding down the old finish, the paper is 
moved back and forth constantly as the plug 
turns. A workable substitute for this lathe 
is shown in the continuation of the article 





Lacking a sprayer, you can apply an all-over 
finish evenly by flowing it on as the plug 
revolves on the lathe. Body stripes or con- 
trasting-color head are added the same way 
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Make Your Old 


Wartime scarcity of baits needn’t cramp 


your style; keep your present collection 


in fish-catching condition this easy way 


EN MILLER has strong opinions 
about what makes successful 
lures. Miller is a born fisher- 
man, and luck is with him every 

time. Visitors came to his home town 
in Michigan from hundreds of miles 
away, just to fish with him. When he 
came in with the usual magnificent 
catch, they’d pester him until he sold 
the lure that he’d made the kill with. 
They were sure it was a “Miller Special.” 
He finally had to buy his lures by the 
hundred—of a prominent manufacturer! 

Miller's theory about bait-casting 
lures is particularly interesting at this 
time, when they are due to disappear 
from the market for the duration: 
“Manufacturers,” he told me, ‘“‘give their 
lures an attractive finish to catch the 
eyes of customers. They give their lures 
an attractive action to catch the eyes of 
fish.” 

Well, that’s Miller’s idea, and you 
may not agree with it all the way, but 
at least it does get you thinking. Look 
at those aged plugs on the lower trays 
of your tackle box. They were great 
lures once. What’s wrong with them 
now? Well, the finish is kind of bat- 
tered and chipped, and the metal parts 
are rusty. But the actions that the 
manufacturers built into each of them 
are still there, aren't they? Clean them 
up, refinish them, and make small re- 
pairs, and they should be as deadly as 
ever. If you agree with Miller, you can 
make the new finish simple; if you 
don't it can be as fancy as you like. 
Either way, here’s how: 

First step in lure renovation is to 
cut down the old finish until it is smooth 
again. Cuts, dents, and bumps must be 
taken care of, so that the renewed lure 





Put a little colored or metal-powder paint 
on a stiff-bristled brush, scrape with the 
knife, and the flying drops of paint will 
make a fancy speckled pattern on your plug 


will glide through the water without 
deflection, allowing the original built-in 
action to have full control of the bait. 

The better-grade lures have a tough 
outer jacket of paint or lacquer, and 
underneath will frequently be found a 
kaolin (clay) coating that supports the 
finish and helps protect the wood core, 
although the latter needs to be only 
partially removed for the smoothing-up 
operation. Obviously, the action is in 
the shape of the bait, so that shape 
must not be altered. This means that 
you cannot very well dress the plug 
down by hand. A lathe of some kind is 
very desirable. If your basement work- 
shop is not equipped with a small lathe, 
a rough but practical affair can be put 
together from odds and ends. 

The simple lathe shown in the photo- 
graphs and drawing consists of a wood 
bed and upright, an old roller-bearing 
skate wheel, and a friction-geared, hand- 
operated drive wheel of hard composi 
tion board. It will turn the lure at a 
good rate of speed for sanding. The 
lure is held by a slender screw fitted 
with a conical washer, making it self 
centering in the bearing sleeve of the 
skate wheel. A tail stock, to support the 
otherwise free end of the lure, may be 
desirable with some types of baits. 

If you follow home craftsmanship as 
a hobby, or do much repair work around 
the house, this lathe will prove so us¢ 
ful for other jobs besides plug renova- 
tion that it’s well worth building. How 
ever, you can rig up a makeshift “lathe 
that will do the lure work satisfactoril} 
simply by clamping a geared-type brace 
or a breast drill on a board base, 
pictured in the continued part of th 
article 





Guard those hooks from rust; you may have 
trouble finding replacements! The ones hers 
are getting a sulphide bath, in a solution 
your druggist can readily make up for you 
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Remove all protruding hardware, in- 
cluding hooks and screw caps. If ‘the 
lure is in very bad condition, commence 
with coarse sandpaper. Hold the paper 
lightly against the lure as it turns, 
working constantly back and forth from 
one end to the other. If the lure is 
symmetrical, it can be turned at a good 
speed; if not, turn the crank slowly 
ind allow the sandpaper to “ride” 
the contours evenly. Use fine sandpaper 
in the last stages, and stop as soon as 
surface irregularities have been re- 
moved. 

Although surface irregularities have 
been removed, the lure may still show 
deep dents and cracks, like the plug 
shown on the lathe in several photo- 
graphs. These holes are filled in with a 
puttylike wood composition. The com- 
position shrinks a little in drying, so two 
ipplications are made. It should be 
pressed into the dents with a moistened 
finger, and a little surplus left on, so 
that before drying the surface appears 
to be covered with warts. 

If the wood composition should be- 
come unavailable, you can make your 
own by mixing ordinary clear fingernail 
polish or lacquer (or celluloid scraps 
dissolved in lacquer thinner, as described 
later) with fine wood flour. The latter 
may be sifted from fine sawdust. An- 
other substitute: mix the wood flour 
with plastic resin glue, which must be 
nixed with a little water just before use. 
It sets into a waterproof composition. 


FTER the dent-filling job is com- 
pleted and the compound has dried, 
igain sand the lure until it is smooth 
ind even. It is then ready for the paint 
b. 
For the next step, applying new finish, 
spray gun probably is best. Lacking 
ne, you can put the lacquer on with 
brush held against the lure as it turns 
the lathe, resulting in a very neat 
job. A good grade of lacquer is best, 
ind for a substitute you will find finger- 
nail polish (really a lacquer) very satis- 
factory. The latter is available in some 
lors, while others will have to be 


ide. This is done by mixing oil-ground 
gments with clear polish. 


The oil will 





waterproof wood-paste composition worked 

all holes where metal fittings go will 
otect the wood of the plug from further 
and provide firm anchors for the screws 
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slow the drying some- 
what, but it adds to 
the toughness and 
flexibility of the finish. 
A ten-cent bottle of 
nail polish will of 
course be enough for 
several lures. A simi- 
lar lacquer is made by 
dissolving celluloid 
scraps in lacquer-thin- 
ner. You can shave 
up an old toothbrush 
handle to provide the 
celluloid scraps. 
Fingernail-polish re- 
mover is another name 
under which thinner 
may be obtained. 

If you need alumi- 
num or gold-bronze 
paint, and it is not 
available, visit a drug- 
store or hardware 
store and get an en- 
velope of the bronze 
powder and mix it 
with one of the clear 
lacquers. The powder 
is no longer in great 
demand and many of 
the smaller stores 
have a supply. 

Striping of only one 
side or portion of the 
lure (across the back, 
for instance) can be 
done neatly and uni- 
formly by mounting it 
off center in the lathe, 
so that it “wobbles” 
as the crank is turned 
and only touches the 
paint brush during part of each revolu- 
tion. For spatter work, in refinishing a 
lure that originally had a speckled pat- 
tern, use the method illustrated: Brush 
a little of the colored or bronze lacquer 
over the bristles of a coarse scrub brush 
and cause it to spatter by drawing a 
knife edge over the bristle ends. A 
variegated finish is secured by placing 
a few drops of lacquer, in various de- 
sired colors, on the surface of a little 
water in a shallow saucer. Touch the 





Waterlogging may have made plugs head- 
heavy. Rebalance them by fitting a ring of 
lead on the tail screw, then trimming away a 
little lead at a time until the bait floats level 
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Before: Battle-scarred veterans, seemingly ready for the junk heap 


cD 


After: Same veterans—in shiny new war paint. Read how it's done! 


By 
KENNETH 
MURRAY 


* 


bait to the surface and roll it so that 
it picks up the intermingling colors. 
This must be done quickly, as_ the 
lacquer will soon form into a film after 
it has been dropped into the water. If 
the first attempt isn’t pleasing, wipe 
off the lacquer while still wet and try 
again. 

To reproduce special designs, such as 
a red head or wavering stripe, you can 
cut pieces of cellulose mending tape into 
the required shape to serve as stencils. 
A stipple finish is made by cutting a fine 
sponge in half, brushing the cut surface 
lightly with lacquer, and lightly dabbing 

onto the lure. To reproduce the 
darkening around the eyes of the lure, 
iany new-model plugs, stip- 
ple them with a fine brush that has been 
ut square instead of to a point. Use the 
very sparingly for this 


is seen on 


black lacquer! 
operation 

Now to renovate hardware and fit- 
tings. New hooks are scarce, but you 
can easily renew your old ones and make 
them last for the duration. All that you 
need do is to inspect them occasionally 
for rust and apply a preventive. 

Most hooks have a cadmium or 
tin coating. Continued on page 72) 
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1942 MIGRATORY GAME BIRD LAWS 





WATERFOWL ZONES 


NORTHERN ZONE: Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont', Ohio?, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Wyoming, and Montana. Vermont 
was in the intermediate zone last year. 


INTERMEDIATE ZONE: Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York’, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania*, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Idaho, Colo- 
rado, Utah, Nevada, California*, Oregon, 
and Washington. 


SOUTHERN ZONE: Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, New Mexico, Louisi- 
ana, Texas, and Arizona. Delaware was in 
the intermediate zone last year. 


' The northern-zone season applies in the 
entire Lake Champlain area in both Ver- 
mont and New York 

The intermediate-zone season applies in 
the Pymatuning Reservoir in Pennsy!i- 
vania and Ohio. 

3 The southern-zone season applies in the 

Colorado River area in California. 


WATERFOWL REGULATIONS 


Shotguns, not larger than 10 gauge, or 
bows and arrows may be used. The 3-shell 
limit on repeating shotguns, hand-operated 
or autoloading, is continued. 

It is illegal to take waterfowl by means 
of bait or by the use of live decoys, or by 
the use of cattle, horses, or mules as blinds. 

All persons more than 16 years of age 
who hunt migratory waterfowl are required 
to have in their possession an unexpired 
Federal Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp, 
validated by their signature thereon. These 
stamps, commonly called duck stamps, may 
be purchased at any post office at a cost of 
$1 each 











OPEN SEASONS 


(Open seasons include both given dates) 


DUCKS, GEESE, BRANTS, COOTS 


Northern Zone..........cccecsee «Sept. 26-Dec. 4 
Intermediate Zone. ..Oct. 15-Dec. 23 
Southern Zone.... ...Nov. 2-Jan. 10 
Puerto Rico....... ..Dec. 15-Feb. 12 
i iaicactsntsientnioninnenian .Sept. 1-Nov. 9 


Exceptions: Fur Districts 1 and 3 of Alaska 
Sicha enneeneeeenenenNenndnneneantnsencisdeséeelein Sept. 21-Nov. 29 


Daily shooting hours: Sunrise to sunset. 


Daily bag limits: DUCKS, 10, including not 
more than 1 wood duck or more than 3 singly or 
in the aggregate of redheads and buffleheads. 
GEESE (other than blue geese) AND BRANTS, 
2; BLUE GEESE, 6 (but not more than 6 in 
the aggregate of all geese and brants, of which 
at least 4 must be blue geese). COOTS, 25. 


Possession limits: DUCKS, 20, including not 
more than 1 wood duck or more than 6 singly or 
in the aggregate of redheads and buffleheads. 
GEESE (other than blue geese) AND BRANTS, 
4; BLUE GEESE, 6 (but not more than 6 in 
the aggregate of all geese and brants, of which 
at least 2 must be blue geese). COOTS, 25 


Warning: In Alexander County, IIl., only a 
60-day season on geese, is provided, Oct. 15 to 
Dec. 13, and geese there may be taken only from 
sunrise to 12 noon. Ross's geese are completely 
protected as formerly, and snow geese may not 
be taken in states bordering on the Atlantic, in 
Idaho, or in Beaverhead, Gallatin, or Madison 
Counties, Montana. There is no open season on 
either whistling or trumpeter swans anywhere 
in the country. 





WoOoDcocK 


New York: 

North of main-line N. Y. Central R. R. from 
Buffalo to Albany, and north of main-line Boston 
& Albany R. R. from Albany to Ng ag 






Ea a ieee Oct. 1-Oct. 15 
Long Island....ccccccccsesn. wu Nov, 1-Nov. 15 
Rest of New York..ccccsccssssssssssessesss Oct. 15-Oct. 29 
Connecticut, Indiana... ..Oct. 15-Oct. 29 
New Jersey, Rhode Island..... ..Nov. 1-Nov. 15 
Arkansas, Oklahoma............c000:00000 Dec. 1-Dec. 15 
Delaware, Maryland..... «Nov. 15-Nov. 29 
Louisiana, Mississippi............0.000 Dec. 15-Dec. 29 
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Here are the new regulations which will 


govern a lot of your shooting this fall 


Maine, New Hampshire, Ohio....Oct. 10-Oct. 24 


II rccicnccncnciecciceniccacsevnens Oct. 20-Nov. 3 
Michigan, upper peninsula.............. Oct. 1-Oct. 15 
Michigan, rest of state..........000 Oct. 15-Oct. 29 
I as iiccacssncrastecnintasnbinisnesnsesausenies Oct. 3-Oct. 18 
UE aiascicssinscinnrctsceciacincesieesasncamentn Nov. 10-Nov. 24 
I osasisciscinaesinitnnitienansiatiail Oct. 24-Nov. 7 
Vermont, Wisconsin.........cccccccccesees Oct. 1-Oct. 15 
Te I scnsnssccnniatinnincdniacinnntibaseniasaintine Nov. 20-Dec. 4 
Te Wi vivcccnccestsinceniestccsancnncnt Oct. 17-Oct. 31 


Daily hunting hours: Sunrise to sunset. 
Bag and possession limits: Daily bag limit, 
4; possession limit, 8. 


SCOTERS 
(sometimes called sea coots) 


Special open seasons in open coastal waters, 
beyond outer harbor lines: 


Maine and New Hampshire........ Sept. 15-Sept. 30 
New York, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island........ Sept. 15-Oct. 15 
Note: After these special seasons, scoters may 
be taken anywhere during the regular open 
seasons for waterfowl. 


RAILS, GALLINULES 


CD IE aciscnccsscisetinnipciniiniiinn Sept. 1-Nov. 30 

Except: Alabama, Nov. 20-Jan. 31; Louisiana, 
Sept. 15-Dec. 15; Maine, Wisconsin, Sept. 26- 
Dec. 4; Massachusetts, New York (incl. Long 
Island), Oct. 15-Dec. 23; Minnesota, Sept. 16- 
Nov. 30; Puerto Rico, Dec. 15-Feb. 12; Cali- 
fornia, District of Columbia, Hawaii, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Tennessee, Wash- 
ington, no open season. 

Daily hunting hours: Sunrise to sunset. 

Bag and possession limits: RAILS and GAL- 
LINULES, other than soras and coots, 15 in the 
aggregate of all birds. SORAS, daily bag and 
possession limit, 15. Soras and coots may be 
taken in addition to the limit on other rails and 
gallinules. Possession limit for these species 
may not at any time exceed the daily bag limit. 


BAND-TAILED PIGEONS 


Arizona, New Mexico, 


I iicscccstansienncantcinperinernind Sept. 16-Oct. 15 
RN cenisisicenesieraeuiinacansunminainesnnensiacben Dec. 1-Dec. 30 
Ri iciinasiiciictinninisaanetninsceciucaenualio’ Sept. 1-Sept. 30 


Daily shooting hours: Sunrise to sunset. 


Bag and possession limits: Daily bag limit, 
10; possession limit, 10. 


MOURNING DOVES : 
(sometimes called turtle doves in certain sec- 
tions) 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina.... 
ssitsuipeaciaiunidiadelsadasnanataisssibadsamendaiandadiaiss Dec. 1-Dec. 30 
Arizona, California, Kansas, Nevada, New Mexi- 
BN crosciiiiesiccrericermsenines Sept. 1-Oct. 12 
Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia........ 
Jisibdacicaatiomsdnubseanceidncndnamnadanaannathianad Sept. 16-Oct. 15 


i cacicassrcsatiatncsnssuntinidesiahie hacieeeencuned Sept. 1-Sept. 10 
BENAOIG, TIGR OUEL .. ccscccncsccsescecesosesss Sept. 1-Sept. 30 
IID, 5 cieoss ccnurcntecnccheiundinladaaouentactn Sept. 16-Sept. -30 
RNIN cissidissnendantdncigenscniatscasnnnidanaencanilaan Sept. 1-Sept. 15 
IB a pasorsicapescictaxstioninnitecetsasionnsand Oct. 1-Oct. 30 


Texas—in Yoakum, Terry, Lynn, Garza, Kent, 
Stonewall, Haskell, Throckmorton, Young, Palo 
Pinto, Parker, Johnson, Ellis, Kaufman, Van 
Zandt, Rains, Hopkins, Franklin, and Red River 
Counties, and all counties north thereof.............. 
sidiahantbsiihs tenia iociakakbaamuibacasasdlianasmastalelialiliahiite Sept. 1-Oct, 12 


Texas—rest of state..........ccceeee Sept. 16-Oct. 27 
Daily hunting hours: Sunrise to sunset. 


Bag and posséssion limits: Bag, 10; possession, 
10 in the aggregate with white-winged doves. 


WHITE-WINGED DOVES 


I ccnihlansciidsaasanticiaisonieinticiitiated Sept. 1-Sept. 15 
Sept. 16-Sept. 25 
Daily hunting hours: Sunrise to sunset. 


Bag and possession limits: Bag, 10; possession 
10 in the aggregate with mourning doves. 








NEW LAWS AT A GLANCE 


been increased by 10 days this 

year, for a total of 70, and other 
restrictions on duck hunters have 
been liberalized. But there has been 
a tightening up of the protection 
on geese and other birds, which 
have not kept pace in numbers with 
the ducks. Duck bag limit is 10. 

This season, a daily bag limit of 
2 geese and brant has been estab- 
lished, since geese have declined 
in numbers. However, the special 
close season on brant in Atlantic- 
coastal states has been lifted, and 
a hunter may also add 4 blue geese 
to his bag limit of 2, or take 6 blue 
geese alone. 

New wildfowl hunting hours will 
run from sunrise to sunset, instead 
of until 4 p.m. as last year, and a 
hunter may keep legally killed birds 
in possession fof 30 days after the 
season closes, instead of 20. Also 
1 wood duck may be taken in any 
state. 


‘| tee open season on ducks has 








Mourning doves and white-winged 
doves have been given more protec- 
tion, the bag limit being set at 10 
instead of 12. 

The 15-day woodcock season is 
continued, but pigeon seasons have 
been doubled, from 15 to 30 days, 
in the states where they can be 
taken. There have been changes in 
local seasons for rails and gallinules, 
but the bag limit remains at 15, 
and that of coots and soras at 25 and 
15 respectively. 

Daily shooting hours: Sunrise to 
sunset, for all migratory birds in 
all sections. 

Bag and possession limits: Ducks, 
10 a day, 20 in possession, with cer- 
tain exceptions. Geese and brant, 2 
a day, 4 in possession; blue geese 
only, 6 a day or in possession. A 
mixed daily bag may consist of 6 
geese of all species if at least 4 are 
blue geese; 6 of all species may be 
kept in possession if at least 2 are 
blue geese. 
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‘Camel, stay ‘way from my mike!” 


ANNOUNCER: Due to a circumstance apparently beyond 
my control...go away, camel, go away! There are a 
million people listening. 





CAMEL: Ah, excellently provided, sahib! [am at my best 
with a large audience. Be so good as to step aside. . . 
ANNOUNCER: Step aside, my arrogant omnibus? If you 
don’t hasten your hooves to the nearest exit, Ill have 
vou hoisted out! 
CAMEL: But, Master, don’t you know me? Don’t you 
recognize the living, breathing, eloquent symbol of dry- 
s—that most-to-be-saluted quality of PAUL 
JONES Whiskey? Ah-h-h, dryness—that lack of 
sweetness which experts demand. 


The very best buy 
is the whiskey thats dry 





ANNOUNCER: Thiat’s enough of your raptures, my queru- 
lous quadruped. Just tell me why this dryness you're 
boasting of is a reason for crashing this program! Yes, 
and what’s dryness doing in a whiskey anyhow? 
CAMEL: Why, Master of persuasive speech, it is dryness 
that brings out the true flavor of this noble whiskey, 
allows its full richness to come through... clear and 
mellow, like your voice, august announcer. 


ANNOUNCER: Feince. camel. Just dandy! Except ...well, 
who in these times could afford such a Jewel among 
whiskies? 

sahib. Didn’t you hear me say 
It’s so magnificent of flavor, yet 


CAMEL: Your pardon 
PAUL JONES Whiskey? 
so modest of price that wise men know PAUL JONES as 
a great buy! 

ANNOUNCER: Say, camel, that was positively elo- 
quent! You’d make a swell announcer! ’m taking 
you downstairs for an audition right now! 


Fel gone. 


A BLEND OF STRAIGHT WHISKIES-90 PROOF. FRANKFORT DISTILLERIES, INC., LOUISVILLE & BALTIMORE 








ECOY RIG THAT 
ETS DUCKS 


ENSED, I crouched in my end of 
the blind and peered out through the 
reeds, gun clutched tightly, ready 
for action. With his duck call 
pressed to his lips, Rollie was trying to 
lure a large flock of ducks toward us, 
but his calls were echoed each time by 
shooters up and down the shore. Every- 
body wanted that flock. There didn’t 
seem to be much chance that it would 
single us out. 

“Don't move,’ 
“They're circling. I think we've got ’em! 

Then it looked as if he were right. 
Warily the ducks swung in over our de- 
coys, circled once, twice, and at last 
swung low and settled down toward the 
blocks. 

“Now!” Rollie spoke qujetly. 

Our guns barked out four times. The 
ducks broke sharply upward—all but 
four, which catapulted into the water 
near by, evidence that our aim was true. 
And from the blinds around us we could 
hear faint rumbling sounds that could 
only be heartfelt profanity. 

“Not bad,” I chuckled. “How do you 
make ’em choose your decoys? Black 
magic?” 

Rollie only grinned. 

After that the same thing kept hap- 
pening. Flock after flock swung over the 
lake, passed high over the other blinds, 
and then swept down to our decoys. And 
a few from each flock did not continue 
the flight. 

“Why is it,” I asked Rollie again, “that 
we seem to be about the only hunters 
getting any ducks? Can't be your call- 
ing; it’s good, but not as good as that. 
And this spot isn't any better than those 
other fellows’.” 

“Just lucky, I guess,” Rollie grinned. 

But I wasn’t satisfied with that. I de- 
cided to look at his decoys. I hadn't 
watched him when he put them out, be- 
cause I'd already gone into the blind, 
and from the spot where I'd been sitting 
since, I couldn't see them clearly. Now 
I stood up and took a good look. Yes, 
there was something about them, all 
right. They rode the water steadily 
not bobbing with unnatural lightness as 
too many blocks do-—-and they were per- 
fectly arranged in a roughly V-shape 
group, a big leader drake in front and 
his smaller followers spread out behind. 
Moreover, they held this formation per- 
fectly in the wind. As I watched, a sud 
den gust of breeze blew in from a new 
quarter. To my surprise, the decoys 
didn’t wheel about individually, breaking 
the formation. Instead, the whole flock 


whispered Rollie. 


” 
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swung around in a mass to face the 
new wind, with the leader still in 
front. It was uncanny. 

“It’s those decoys,” I told Rollie. 
“What trick do you use to make 
them lie as nicely as that?” 

“Well, I have a special rigging 
that I fixed up myself. It’s worked 
out well so far.” 

“I'll say it has,” I told him. “I 
want to have a good look at it when 
we quit this afternoon.” 

When it got along toward 4 
o'clock, Rollie didn’t shove off and 
pick up the decoys. We just loaded 
all our duffel in the boat first, and 
rowed out to that big leader drake; 
then Rollie fished under the water, 
pulled out a length of rope and a 
big weight, and away we went to the 
landing down the lake—the whole 
fleet of decoys following majestical- 
ly behind us. They were all con- 
nected somehow to that one anchor 
and rope. 

I saw the rig, finally, when Rollie 
pulled it up against the shore by the 
landing place and took it apart. It 
was just as sketched on this page. 
There were four poles of “4 x 1-in. 
wood in graduated lengths of 3, 4 
and 6 ft., (you could use more poles, 
adding a foot of length for each one, 
if you had more decoys) with fairly 
light chains attached to their ends 
to hold them parallel and 26 in. 
apart. The chains then came to- 
gether at a ring in front, to which 
the anchor rope was attached. To 
the poles, stout cords were tied at 
18-in. intervals, these cords alter- 
nating in length from 6 in. to 12 in. and 
ending in snap hooks which attached to 
the rings under the decoys. 

The chain used along the edges of the 
rig has to be just heavy enough to pull 
the poles under water, without being so 
heavy that it will drag downward and 
draw the poles together. A test in water 
will show whether the chain selected is 
right. If it proves too heavy, then pieces 
of wood can be nailed on the poles to 
make them more buoyant, or bigger 
poles used. If chains are too light, the 
poles can be planed or whittled down. 

Since the rig itself sinks, the decoys 
naturally must hold it up, and that’s 
what gives them that deep-riding, natu- 
ral look. The alternating long and short 
tie lines make some decoys ride directly 
over the poles, others back a bit, so that 
they won't look like a West Point parade 
line-up. The big leader decoy is snapped 












SHORT TIE LINE 










CHAIN oe 


to a tie line on the tront ring itself 
With the decoys detached, the rig ca! 
be carried rolled up into a compact 
bundle. When ready to set up, you simply 
unroll each pole in turn, snap on it 
decoys, and push it over the side of the 
boat, until the whole rig is overside, afte! 
which you simply drop the single anchor 
where you want it and the job is done 
a much simpler and more orderly meth 
od than trying to toss each decoy out to 
the right spot and at the same time keep 
their separate anchor lines from ta! 
gling. And at the end of the day you 
can simply tow the whole fleet back t 
the landing for unhooking, instead of 
scrambling about picking up decoys on¢ 
by one. Also, the best of us make mi 
takes in placing our decoys sometimes 
with this rig you can move them all at 
once without wasting precious shooting 
time.—L. C. Sheppard. 
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HILE the mammoth Western plants are serving the Stars and ) 
Stripes—concentrating night and day on the production of mil- 
lions of military cartridges—the names SUPER-X, XPERT, SILVER- 


TIP and SUPER-MATCH remain symbols of outstanding service to 
the shooters of America. 











All of the ingenuity of the now greatly augmented Western technical 
staff, which developed this famous line of World Champion Ammuni- 
tion, is focused on the one big vital job of giving our fighters the 
benefits of its skill and long experience. MORE 

MARKSMEN 








Western ammunition—our entire manufacturing facilities—yes, and 







FOR AMERI 
the many thousands of loyal Western workers—are proud- z CA 
ly in the service of Uncle Sam... until Victory! aay 
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This Matter of Shot Size 


his © 


These make the shotgun a deerslayer. Left to 
right: a 12 gauge rifled slug; slug for a 20; 
20 gauge ball; No. 00 buckshot; expanded slug 





MERICAN scattergun fans are pret- 
ty well divided into two schools 
when it comes to the selection of 
shot sizes. One group swears by 

one particular size of shot for everything 
from snipe to geese. The other carefully 
uses a different size for every kind of 
game—No. 9 for snipe, No. 8 for quail 
and woodcock, No. 7% for doves, and 
so on. 

Actually we might add a third school 

the boys who say it doesn’t make any 
difference which you use on what. Not 
long ago I read a piece containing a 
compilation of the results of using dif- 
ferent sizes of shot on crows. According 
to that, the results were about the same 
with No. 8 as with No. 2, and with No. 
7% as with No. 4. All of which doesn’t 
mean much: for a scientific experiment 
there are too many factors not under 
control--who's doing the shooting, how 
far the crows are away, ete. It reminds 
me of the often-heard statement that Mr. 
A went hunting with a ‘scope-sighted 
.270, whereas Mr. B set out with a .44/40 
with a barrel like the inside of 
a smokestack and sights that 
were held on with bailing wire. 
Mr. A got no buck, but Mr. B 
did; therefore, a .44/40 is a bet- 
ter rifle than a .270. Or the 
other ancient chestnut—that if 
you see a chap fishing with a 
$100 fly rod and a flock of fancy 
dry flies in the same stream as 
a barefoot kid with a willow 


pole and a worm, you can al- For quail, 


ways bet that the kid will take 
a mess of trout which will 
knock your eye out, while the 
city slicker with his expensive 
outfit will do well to get two 6- 
inchers. 

So let us look at this shot-size 
business for a moment and see 
if we cannot draw a conclusion 
or two which might prove use- 
ful. Large shot and small shot 
each have their advantages and 
disadvantages. A man can learn 
saqmething of their ballistic 
properties by experimenting a 
little with a garden hose. Ar- 
range the nozzle so that it 
throws a fine spray and it is 
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easy to discover that more drops hit a 
given area at a given time. However, 
these small drops have less range, lose 
velocity faster, and are more deflected 
by cross wind. 

So it is with shot. 

Any man who has hunted much has 
probably been sprayed, at one time or 
another, with a spent charge of small 
shot fired from a gun 100 yd. or so away. 
At that distance, No. 8’s will rattle harm- 
lessly against your clothes, No. 6’s will 
sting, and No. 4’s may penetrate the skin. 
Buckshot, on the other hand, would 
cause serious injury. 

As far as ballistic efficiency goes, a 
round ball of any sort has the poorest 
shape of any hunting missile, and no 
matter what the size, loses its velocity at 
an amazing rate. Big shot land at any 
given point with more energy than small 
shot because they have more to start 
with. Here’s a homely experiment for 
the skeptical: Set up a mail-order cata- 
logue at 65 yd., say, and then shoot at it 
with No. 8 shot. Count the average page 
penetration and then turn it around and 
shoot at it with No. 4’s. At 75 yd. even 
No. 6 shot will rattle off the feathers of 
a wild turkey, whereas larger shot like 
No. 2 or BB will penetrate the body. 

All of this sounds as if big shot had 
the edge. They would have, except for 
this: They arrive at their destination 
with more energy, more velocity, and 
more penetrating power, but fewer of 
them arrive. And the fewer there are, 
the poorer the pattern—the easier it is 
for even a large bird to slip through. The 
less chance, too, for the “lucky” hits 
which kill or bring down a very large 





No. 8's 
from a 20 gauge im- 
proved-cylinder are 


deadly around 35 yd. 


No. 6 shot, 16 gauge 
full choke. Probably 
fatal at 35 yd.—the 
bird flying on a bit 


No. 4 shot, 16 gauge, 
45 yd. This wounded 
“quail” illustrates 
the sparse patterns 
of large shot sizes 


No. 7'2, .410 gauge, 
modified. A load of 
No. 9's would have 
proved more certain 


pierces the brain, breaks a wing, 0: 
smashes the neck vertebrae accounts for 
a high percentage of all grassed bird 
If you doubt that go over your bag car: 
fully the next time you hunt and se 
exactly why you got those birds for you: 
self. Remember, then, that the mor 
shot you have in the charge the mor 
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Spanish junk, made to look like an S.&W. Its 
barrel expanded with a standard factory bullet 





chances you have to land a pellet in 
vital spot. Just for the record, let us see 
how many shot of various sizes there 
are in representative charges and thus 
calculate our chances for the lucky and 
deadly hit. 

A 1-o0z. charge of shot, which is 
maximum load for a 20 gauge or a light 
one for a 16 gauge, contains approximat: 
ly 88 pellets of No. 2 shot, 109 of No. 3 
136 of No. 4, 172 of No. 5, 223 of No. 6 
299 of No. 7, 345 of No. 7%, 409 of No. 8 
and 585 of No. 9. So shot sizes don't 
make any difference, huh? Well, on up 
land game you have just twice as good 
a chance to make the lucky hit with N: 
9’s as you do with the so-called “al) 

(Continued on page 56) 


No. 4 shot, 16 gauge 

at 30 yd. Dead bird. 

These diagrams are 

typical of 200 shots 
« 


No. 2 shot, 12 gauge, fu 
choke, 50 yd., 1'/4-0z. load 
Just another wounded duck 





No. 4 shot, 12 gauge 
modified at 40 yd. 
Close—but pattern 
holes kill no quail! 


No. 6 shot, 12 gauge, ful 
choke, 50 yd., 1'4-oz. load 
But this one is a killer 
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.375 as a Deer Rifle 


MISTAKE which almost 
and-ammunition writers make is 


that of looking down their noses at 
the best all-round rifle in America—the 
375 H. & H. Magnum. Most of them will 
idmit that as an elk, moose, and big-bear 
rifle it cannot be beaten; but to hear 
them talk one would think it was against 
the law to shoot at a deer with one. 
Actually the .375 is an ace deer rifle, 
yne which smacks bucks down with one- 
shot kills, and yet destroys no more meat 
than does the .30/30. I hunt in the hills 
of Potter County, Pennsylvania, and in 
the brush of Sullivan County, New York, 
and with the 270-gr. bullet at a velocity 
of 2,720 ft. a second, the .375 is equally at 
home in either place. The trajectory of 
the big slug is exactly that of the Spring- 
field .30/06 with the famous 180-gr. bul- 
let. I sight my rifle in for 200 yds. with 
the bullet striking about 2 in. high at 100, 
that is 2 in. above the point of aim. At 
300 the bullet strikes about 9 in. low, and 
high aim on the body of a deer will put 
the bullet into the chest cavity. A bullet 
weighing 235 gr. and traveling at a 
velocity of 2,860, also available for the 
375, but it offers only a very slightly 
flatter trajectory; and the 300-gr. bullet 
at 2,540 would be useful possibly on only 
the largest bear. Actually for all-round 
use the 270-gr. is, I think, ideal, as it is 
flat shooting enough to use in the hills, 
and the big slug will buck brush and 
twigs as if they weren't there at all, 
something the 180-gr. .30/06 won’t do. 
My rifle a Super-Grade Winchester 
Model 70 with a Lyman Alaskan 'scope. 
It weighs 10% lb. That is a lot of gun to 
carry around, you may say. You may 
ilso say that the recoil is too severe for 
deer hunting. I don’t think so. I am 6 ft. 
tall and weigh only 145 lb., so you see I 
am no Hercules. Any man whe has 
enough strength to walk in the woods 
will get used to the recoil of a .375 in < 
few shots and he'll find that he has about 
the most effective rifle he can buy—one 
that kills deer as well as does a rifle like 
the .270 or the .30/06, and which destroys 


is 


is 


no more meat than a .25/35 or .30/30. 
W. H. Gamble, U.S. Army. 
| Duck Hunters Lucky 
| 
| THE truth is out—the average duck 
hunter is really lucky when he brings 
| lown a duck, for his aim is off center. 


This fact is established by the examina- 
tion of more than 160 ducks, taken from 


hunters’ bags by Michigan Department 


f Conservation scientists in seeking in- 
formation about lead poisoning. 

Using X-ray and fluoroscope it was 
found that 60 percent of all the ducks 


killed by hunters had four pellets or less 
their bodies. It developed that in most 
a single pellet sufficed for the kill. 
that were live-trapped and were 
found to have shot imbedded in their 
lesh, in the large majority of instances 
irried not more than two pellets. 
Since the usual shotgun load has about 
00 pellets, the game men believe that 
ist of the birds killed or crippled were 


ises 


Jucks 


it by shot not properly centered, or by 
open pattern near the limit of its 
inge. A duck with 10 pellets in its body 


ust have been hit at close range before 
e pattern opened up. 
Of the ducks examined 
nly one pellet, 25 had two, 
hree or four. The most shot 
ny bird was 24. Nearly one 
the birds had shot in their 
of 4.5 pellets. 


28 


contained 
and 22 had 

found in 
quarter of 
wings, with 


in average 
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care which only good cleaning 
You need a rod that will not bend, break, 
a cleaner that will reach harm- 


ing... oil that will dissolve 

protective film. Whether you 
n or pistol, “Good Gun Care” 
with Marble’s equipment. 


Send for FREE Catalog 


ne of Cleaning Implements, 
Compasses, Fish 
Receiver Sights, 
State, National 
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Marble-Goss 
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Marble" s -?._~ iece Rods. Sturdy 


large wood handle. 

Ss | roller bearing swivel. Com- 

» with jagged tip and adaptor. 
Price, 60Oc. 











Certain Marble’s Products 
made from scarce material 
will be out of stock. Please be 
patient with us and with your 


Dealer. We’ll both do our 
best to serve you, 





around” shot No. 6. Furthermore, you'll 
put twice as many shot into the body. 

Let’s take a peek at the number of 
pellets carried in a charge of 1% oz., 
which is a heavy charge for a 16 gauge 
and a light one for the standard 12: The 
charge contains 99 pellets of No. 2, 122 
of No. 3, 153 of No. 4, 193 of No. 5, 251 of 
No. 6, 336 of No. 7, 388 of No. 7%, 460 of 
No. 8, and 658 of No. 9. 

In the husky 14 heavy 12 gauge load 
of the long-range persuasion, the num- 
ber of pellets runs as follows: 110 of No 
2, 136 of No. 3, 170 of No. 4, 215 of No. 5, 
279 of No. 6, 374 of No. 7, 431 of No. 7%, 
514 of No. 8, and 731 of No. 9. 

The moral of all this is that it is a very 
pious idea to make the odds in your 
favor by using the smallest size of shot 
that will do the work—and that goes for 





POINT OF AIM 






Double-guns cross-fire with rifled slugs. Here 
the right-hand pattern was shot at the life- 
size deer target with left barrel, full choke, 
and other was made with right barrel, modified 


POINT OF AIM 


Typical buckshot pottern made at 50-yd. range, 
shooting No. 00 shot from a quarter-choke 12 





100 yd., sitting. The 9-in. group 


Five slugs, 
was made with a 16 gauge full-choke shotgun 
equipped with an efficient IX shotgun ‘scope 


anything. One who is skeptical might 
try shooting patterns at 35 yd., say, with 
No. 4, No. 6, No. 74%, and No. 9 shot, and 
then seeing how many life-size quail he 
could slip through holes in the pattern. 
The results will be illuminating, and 35 
yd., as a matter of fact, is rather long 
range for ruffed grouse or bobwhite 
quail and well within the satisfactory 
penetrating limits of even No. 9's. With 
No. 6 shot there will be holes in even a 
full-choke pattern that one could throw 
a small duck through, and with No. 4’s, 
out at 50 yd. or so, there will be holes in 
a pattern that a mallard wearing a cow- 
boy hat and mounted on a bicycle could 
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ride through without getting touched. 

So let us draw some general con- 
clusions. For any short-range shooting 
between 15 and 35 yd. small shot should 
be the choice, since they give fewer 
holes in the pattern because of greater 
density and because they give propor- 
tionately greater chance for the deadly 
hits in head, neck, and wing. Upland 
game that is taken close to the gun, like 
woodcock, “snipe, ruffed grouse, and 
quail, can be very nicely hunted with 
the skeet load of No. 9 or the trap load 
of No. 7% or 8. On the other hand, the 
larger the game, the larger the shot. 
Obviously, one can use larger shot on a 
fox or on a white-tail buck than one can 
on a dove or a quail, and the larger shot 
have greater striking energy and penc- 
trating power. At the longer distances, 
larger shot are needed, even on the 
smaller birds, because of better-sustained 
velocity and penetrating power—even at 
the sacrifice of pattern density. From 
observations in the field and from some 
of the catalogue shooting I mentioned, 
my guess would be that No. 9 shot was 
pretty well through at a bit beyond 35 
yd., as far as penetration is concerned, 
that No. 8’s were folding up at between 
40 and 45 yd. and that 7%4’s were not 
much good at beyond 50. 

So let us thrust out the old neck and 
make a few recommendations. For quail, 
ruffed grouse, sora rail, woodcock, and 
other critters of like size and habits, 
small shot like No. 8’s and 9’s are the 
business and will materially increase 
one’s chances of good clean kills. For 
ordinary shooting at decoyed ducks, for 
shooting at doves and band-tailed pi- 
geons and other game that is often taken 
at between 35 and 50 yd., No. 7% shot are 
about right. Even the man pass-shoot- 
ing ducks at moderate ranges is prob- 
ably unwise to use anything larger than 
No. 6, even on geese, since the larger 
the shot the more he decreases his 
chances of a lucky and deadly hit in the 
head or neck or wing. 

The big shot like No. 4, 3, and 2 are 
highly specialized loads for the largest 
gauges used on the largest birds at the 
longest ranges, where one is willing to 
sacrifice pattern density to gain velocity 
plus penetrating power. 

Another little detail to remember is 
that the smaller the gauge you use and 
the lighter the charge of shot, the small- 
er the shot size should be. For example, 
there are almost as many pellets of No. 6 
shot in a 14-oz. charge for a 12 gauge, 
as there are No. 7’s in a 1-oz. charge in 
a 20 gauge—279 as against 299. Obvious- 
ly the man with the 20 should think 
twice before he goes to stuffing No. 4’s 
into his gun; the man with the 28 bore 
or a .410 should probably never use any- 
thing larger than No. 7%, and No. 9's 
should be his dish for most work, since 
at best he has a short-range weapon 
The same reasoning would apply to the 
man with the open-bored gun. 

Boiling it all down then, it goes some- 
thing like this: The best size of shot to 
use is the smallest size of shot that will 
do the job, as the more shot you throw 
at something you want to hit, the more 
chance you have of hitting it in a place 
that will mean an instantaneous kill! 


SLUGS, BALLS, 
AND BUCKSHOT 


“I have some rifled slugs, but I am 
afraid to shoot them in my 12 gauge 
gun. Is it safe?” 

“I say shooting a solid ball in a full- 
choke gun will shoot all the choke out 
Am I right or wrong?” 

“Do you agree with me that anyone 


using buckshot on big game is a louse 
Since I have been behind this counter 
I have had no less than 200 letters of this 


sort, maybe 400. Getting them has co 
vinced me that the business of turnir 
a scattergun into a weapon to be uss 
on big game is one of the mootest m« 
questions in arms-and-ammunition lo: 
Let’s try to get some dope. But bef 
we start, let’s get this straight. So f 
as actual knowledge of the killing power 
of buckshot, slugs, or balls goes on |} 
game, your correspondent is in t 
kindergarten class, as he does all } 
deer hunting with a rifle in country 
where for the most part a 200-yd. shot 
a short one. The only deer he ever killed 





Another Spanish wonder, an imitation of a Colt 
.25 pocket automatic. It'll fall apart quickly 


with a shotgun was with % oz. of No. 7! 
shot at about 30 ft. 

However, to get this dope a friend and 
[ burned up around 250 rounds of buc!} 
shot, ball, and rifled slugs at the pattern 
board, at deer-colored, deer-size target 
and at black-and-white bullseye target 

First, let’s set some minds to re 
Shooting round balls won't hurt a ful 
choke gun because the balls as loads 
by the factories are smaller than any 
choke they will encounter. Actually, a 
ball loaded in a 12 gauge shell is not a 
12 gauge but a 14, those in a 16 are 
actually about 18 gauge and so on 
Gauges, as most of you know, were 
originally determined by the number of 
round balls to the pound, but that was 
in the days of true-cylinder bores whe! 
there wasn’t any such things as choke 

Of the three kinds of big-game fodder! 
for the scattergun, the round ball 
easily the worst of the lot, and it is 
exceedingly difficult to hit anything with 
balls at even 50 yd. As far as statistics 
go, we fired 25 round-ball loads in a 20 
gauge double at a deer-size target at 5 
yd.—and got seven hits. Just how tl 
compares to the rifled slug we shall 
presently. Actually the rifled slug |! 
made the round ball obsolete. 

The search for a slug which will sh¢ 
well in a shotgun is an old one. The 
British approached it by building 
famous Paradox gun, which is a shot 
gun with the last few inches of the 
barrel rifled. The idea was to be able 
use shot or slugs at will. The Paradox 
handled either round balls or the spec 
conical bullets made for it like an ex 
press rifle, but what that rifling in tl 
muzzle did to the shot patterns can ws 
be guessed 

The Germans, on the other hand 
proached the problem from the othe 
direction. Instead of rifling the last fé 
inches of the barrel to give the gs] 
necessary for accuracy, they rifled 
slug itself. The Brenneke slug was it 
ported and loaded in this c®untry, a! 
it is similar in idea to the rifled slu 
turned out by all the major ammuniti 
companies here. 

The accuracy of the rifled slug is 
amazing that it must be 
believed, and actually it turns a scatte! 
gun into a powerful rifle of large cal! 


seen to t 
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with great knock-down power in the 
larcer gauges. A man with an American 
iutomatic shotgun crammed with rifled 
slues should be able to face any soft- 
ned dangerous game in the world— 
including Kodiak bear, African lion, or 
Asiatic tigers—with impunity. 

The 12 gauge slug weighs 415 gr. and 
starts with a muzzle velocity of 1,470 ft. 
a second. It is more powerful than the 
old .45/70 load with its 405-gr. bullet at 
1.310 ft. a second. The 16 gauge slug 
weighs 350 gr. and starts off at 1,436, 
iwainst 282 gr. and 1,410 for the 20 gauge 
slu The piddling little .410 slug weighs 
but 93 gr. and should never have been 
made, as it is too light ever to be deer 


~~ 


medicine. 

the slugs are made with hollow 
bases which are compressed when they 
hit the choke, so they are perfectly safe 
even in a full-choked gun. Ac- 
tually, I got the best groups with full- 
choke tubes, shooting several that ran 
less than 3 in. in a 16 gauge with a 
Weaver 1X scope at 50 yd. That, broth- 
er, is rifle accuracy. When I had that 
same full-choke 16 pump really sighted 
in I stayed in the 6-in. black of a 100- 
yd. small-bore target without too much 
trouble—accuracy that many perfectly 
idequate “deer rifles’ can’t equal with 
the sights they wear. 

Why are these slugs so accurate, when 
round balls are so sour? Answer: They 
spin uniformly, whereas the balls go this 
way and that like the famous “floaters,” 
“fork balls,” and “screw balls” of some 
high-powered pitchers. Why do they 
spin? Well, I don’t think anybody knows 
for sure. One theory is that the vanes 
grip the barrel and start the slugs rotat- 
ing. The other is that they don’t start 
rotating until they hit the resistance of 
the air. All I know is that they work. 
Take your pick. 

In spite of their accuracy, these slugs 
ire by no means long-range—or even 
medium-range—missiles. They aren’t in- 
tended to be. For one thing any double- 
gun cross-fires to a certain extent—the 
right barrel shooting to the left and the 
left barrel to the right. Even at 75 yd., 
this tendency is very noticeable, as the 
reproduction of the target shows. 

With a single-barrel gun and 
sights, the range might be extended to 
i bit over 100 yd., but beyond that the 
rainbow trajectory of the slugs would 
make well-placed hits difficult. However, 
for brush shooting, the shotgun-trained 

will probably do better with his 
regular smoothbore than with a rifle 
if he uses the slugs 

Buckshot annually kill thousands of 
deer in the South and in certain Atlantic- 
eaboard states where the use of a rifle 


to ise 


good 


reven of slugs is prohibited. A 10 gauge 
carries 16 pellets of the big No. 0 buck; 

3-in. 12 gauge, 12 pellets of 00, or 15 
f The regular 2";-in. 12 gauge buck- 


shi ad contains 9 pellets of 00, 12 of 

N . 16 of No. 1, 27 of No. 4. The 16 

ca 12 of No. 1, and the 20 is leaded 
wit 20 No. 3’s 

T larger pellets have more shocking 

penetrating power, but the small 

ire more likely to register a spine 

in hit because there are more of 

I'd like to get some dope on that 

f from an old Southern deer hunter. 

From the looks of the patterning board, 

ild seem that No. 00 buck in the 


12 uge would not be good at much 
than 50 yd. simply because it would 
egister enough hits. The assump- 

that about five hits would be 


sary to do a humane job of killing 
er. Another thing that emerged 
the test is that the best buckshot 
I rns are probably obtained with a 
ively open-bored gun. We used 4 
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degrees of choke in the test, an improved- 
cylinder of about 45-50 percent ordinarily, 
a so-called quarter choke or tight im- 
proved-cylinder which usually patterns 
at 55 or 60 percent, a good modified of 
about 65 percent, and a full choke that 
will pattern from 72 to 78 percent. 

Of all the chokes the quarter choke 
did the best job of patterning buckshot 
On a deer-size target at 50 yd. it aver- 
aged five hits and shot very consistently. 
The improved-cylinder averaged four 
hits, as did the modified barrel. The 
full-choke barrel had the poorest aver- 
age of the lot, with only 2.3 

What it looks like, then, is that the 
best deer gun with buckshot would not 
be the full-choke wonder that handles 
ducks at 65 yd. and shoots slugs like a 
rifle, but the conventional quail gun 
bored 50-55 percent. And that, I under- 
stand, is what the South’s crack deer 
hunters use. 


SPANISH REVOLVERS 


® Of recent months a good many letters 
have come in from lads who have a 
chance to buy, at a bargain, a handsome 
Spanish “Colt” or “Smith & Wesson” 
revolver. 

The best and only advice in such a 
case is: DON’T! 

After the first World War, thousands 
of cheap, poorly made imitations of 
standard American revolvers were im- 
ported into this country to sell for from 
$7 to $12. Usually they bore some such 
legend as this: “Made for the .38 SPE- 
CIAL COLT cartridge,’ then elsewhere 
the Spanish proof marks and, in very 
small letters, “Made in Spain.” 

A careless buyer would see one all 
new and shiny, note that it looked like 
a Smith & Wesson or a Colt and think 
he was getting a bargain. Then when it 
blew up or fell apart, he would let out a 
terrible yell. The workmanship on those 
handguns is exceedingly poor, and the 
materials are the cheapest steel—in some 
cases it looks like cast iron. Before me 
as I write I have one which looks like a 
Smith & Wesson Military and Police 
The barrel (made of soft steel) has 
bulged from standard factory loads until 
it looks like a jug, and in general the gun 
has fallen to pieces. The cylinder from 
another one, made in imitation of the 
famous old Colt Frontier, has blown out, 
and if it actually isn’t cast iron I'll eat it 

The city of Eibar was the center of 
manufacture for those pot-metal won 
ders. Presumably they were proofed by 
the Spanish government, but with what 
sort of proof loads I'll be dog-goned if I 
know. They were made under the worst 
sweatshop conditions and sold in Spain 
for $2 or $3 

Good handguns were made in Spain 
The ATCSA, El Tanque, Alfa, and Astra 
are good Spanish revolvers, but few of 
them have found their way into the 
United States f you see “Made in Spain” 
stamped on a handgun, be thrice leery 
of it! 


ALL-ROUND SHOOTING 


® One of the most ancient fallacies cor 


nected with shooting is that skill with 
rifle, handgun, and shotgun are all sepa- 
rate art and that knowing how to 


handle one is no help at all in learning 
how to handle another. True, it is com 
mon to find a good rifle shot who is but 
an indifferent performer with a shotgun, 
or an ace scattergun artist who has 
much to learn about handling a rifle. 
It is also true that people who are handy 
with all three are rare 

Crack big-game shots who are rather 

(Continued on next page) 
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DEALER SQUALTEX — the fab- 


ric that ‘‘teams’’ beauty 
with utility. Much 
stronger than the army duck of standard hunt- 
ing togs, yet a third lighter. Tightly woven 
from the finest Pima yarns... so smooth, rain 
simply glides over it, never stops to settle 
down... briers give it up as a tough job. San- 
forized to keep in shape! Vat-dyed to hold its 
color! Waterproofed for life with DuPont Zelan. 
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Loose, slightly On Nos. NQRB, 
longer than reg NQB. 
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TO THE LADIES! Yes, we've finally succumbed to 

your pleas. h you can get a Red Head Hunting Coat, 
hat you wish just like friend 
sill with all those Red Head 
too. Ask your dealer. 


eu ? 


Now 
Zouave ay 
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H a y H 1 t . othe 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


ed Head Happy Hunting 
‘Bone Dry” clothing 
at ap , breeches, 
Zouaves, shell vests, game 
bags, mackinaws, shirts, 
gun cases and covers. 


RED HEAD BRAND CO. 


4319 W. Belmont Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Red Head for ‘‘Happy Hunting”’ 
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Sportsmen can look forward to the day 
when Lyman service will again be devot- 
ed to them. In their interests, Lyman 
continues research to better 
its products, famous for over 


~ BUY 


War Savings Stamps 
and Bonds 

















Latest Catalog lvc Folder Free 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85-M West St., 
Middlefield, Conn. 
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Why pay high retail! prices for sleeping bags? Buy direct and 
save 40%! Highest quality FEATHER FILLED bag. Warm, wa- 
ter repellent, windproof. Roomy. Built for big men. Air mat- 
tress pocket. 52” shelter half. Rolls compactly A $45.00 value 
Our price only $28.99. Warm WESTERN WOOL FILLED bags 
priced from $11.89. Shipped C.O.D. Write TODAY for FREE 
CATALOG, ALL BAGS MONEY-BACK GUARANTEED 


ASKA SLEEPING BAG Co. 


Dept.OL 312 S.W. Third Ave., Portland, Oregon 








REVOLVERS AND 


AUTOMATIC PISTO 
ate 


MATCH TARGET 


WOODSMAN 


Holds more National Records than any 
other .22 caliber automatic pistol. 


COLT'S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 





BE PREPAREDI LEARN TO SHOOT WITH BENJAMIN 
mass InN 






ACCURATE SHOOTING 


WITH CHAMBERED AIR .22 
You can use new mode! BENJAMIN AIR 
RIFLES WITH LEVER HAND PUMP any 
where, tor practice tiring or just plinking, around 
the house or camping, fishing, hunting, etc., at lowest cost "7 
Shooting force is adjustable with amazing maximum ; 
ower and accuracy—no recoil or forward lunge to dis 
urb your alm. Bolt action-Hammer Fire-Hair Trigger- 
Lock-Hand Pump. Single Shot BB with 1 Ib. shot 
Single Shot Cal 177 or .22 rifled—with 500 pellets 
Also a complete line of Improved BENJAMIN 
TARGET PISTOLS. No 
License Required. Write for details and FREE TARGETS. 
Benjamin Air Rifie Co., 822 Marion St., St. Louls, Mo., U.S.A. 


fascination of 
ammunition 
lustrated) on 
guns. Send 20c for copy 
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| Large Caliber Blank and Shot Cartridges 
| FREE CATALOG. Stamp Ple 


| DUCK HUNTERS | 





| N. C. HANSEN CO., 


CARTRIDGE RE-LOADING 


Our Catalog-Hand Book tells about 
making 
Complete information 
everything pertaining to 


ly covers cost of publishing and mailing 


refunded on your first order. Canada requests send 25c. 
Reloading Tool FREE 


357 Hayes Street 
San Francisco, California 





learn to Shoot 


WINCHESTER 75 Sporter, with 57 Lyman Sight......$40.85 
MOSSBERG Rifle, Model 468, 22 caliber.... 16.95 
MOSSBERG Rifle, Model 51M, 22 caliber Auto......... 22.50 
WINCHESTER Rifle, Model 70, 250 Savage 7 m m 78.45 


WINCHESTER Rifle, Model 61-Repeater, 22 cal..... 32.55 
WINCHESTER Rifle, Model 62 Repeater, 22 cal. 24.10 
WIN. Carbine, Model 94, 25 35, 30 30 or 32 Spec. 41.00 
REMINGTON Rifle, Model 550A, 22 Automatic . 24.10 
SAVAGE Rifle, Model 99EG, 250 and 300 cal......... 61.75 | 
NEW LIVE Leather Gov't 14” Sling Straps............ 1.00 


AMMUNITION PRICED PER 100 


32 Remington rimless, metal case... 

22 Remington Automatic for Model I6A 
30-03 Gov't for 95 Win., ete. non-corrosive S. P... 
303 Savage metal case bullet, Stayniess 
30 Remington metal case rimless Kleanbore. 
32 40 Winchester Black Powder Lead 
41 Long Colt Western Nublend 
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44 Colt old model black powder, Rem. and Win... - 3,00 
38 S&W Shot cartridges, black powder, Remington... 2.00 
32 20, 36 40 or 44 40 Shot Ctges, Black Powder 2.00 


(State Size) 
for Each List of 


Ammunition—Used Rifles—Used Shotguns 


HUDSON SPORY(ON Gooops co. 
L-52 Warren St. ($2 Deposit C.0.D.’s)New York 





Nationally known duck calling course 
with phonograph record Teaches 
you to become an expert caller. Same 
for the crow hunter. Price $2.50. 


DUCK CALLS DECOYS 
Octagon barrel $3.50. Round barrel 
$2.50. A catalogue full of hunting 
information with duck language— 
setting decoys and duck hunting tips. 
Price 10 cents. 
OSCAR QUAM 
__3502-E-25 St., Minneapolis, Minn. Dept. A 
EQUIP YOUR GUN 
Wi 
FRANZITE GRIPS 
yy 


IN RICH COLORS Piueg 


For Colt, Smith & Wes-™S 
son, Hi-Standard Ortgies. 
Lugerand Mausers. TOUGH, 
UNBREAKABLE. Rich 














Ivo Pearl, Walnut. Ony = 
L PRIC Fr atalog.— pe 
(Dealers wanted). —w ~ 
SPORTS, INC. (mfrs) 2850 N. Clark St 





High Standard experience 
and equipment are now all 
out for Defense. Henceforth, Tar- 
get Pistol deliveries must defer to 
the emergency. 

HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP., 61 Foote St. New Haven, Cons. | 








A new stock by Bishop 


This improved stock is more complete- 

ly finished, has a design of cheek piece that 
will allow reducing the height of comb to con- 
form to any type sights. Price $5.00 for any make 
bolt action rifle. Send postage for four pounds. 
Catalog on request 

E. C. BISHOP & SON WARSAW, MISSOURI 


The Broadbill Duck Call 








= 4 
A Call That Calls 
The favorite with hunters for over 25 years. Try it and 
be convinced. Ask your Dealer, or $1.00 postpaid 
Zimmerman, Minn. 








your own 
(il- 








The 20c partial- 
the 20c will be 












through your 
Local Dealer 





poor hands with a shotgun are comm 
particularly in wild regions where hu: 
ing of all kinds is done primarily f 
meat. On the other hand, take we 
populated country. There bird shooti 
is done for sport, and hunters get 

opportunity to shoot skeet and tray; 
but do not have much chance to do a 


rifle shooting but formal target wo. 
That means fine shotgun men but few 
really first-rate riflemen who are 
much at ease on running game as 


standing game or targets. 

In addition, some sportsmen are - 
terested in one form of shooting and 
don’t give a whoop about the others. 

As a matter of fact, skill acquired 
one form of shooting is transferable 
an amazing degree. Swinging a shotg 
with a crossing duck or with a skeet 
target is almost exactly the same pro; 
sition—and requires the same muscular 
control—as swinging with a crossing 
antelope or a running coyote with a 
rifle. Actually, it is easier to learn with 
a shotgun that moving game must 
hit with a moving gun than it is with 
a rifle. Instant decision and speed of 
reaction, two of the principal secrets of 
good scattergun work, are also transfe: 
able to practical rifle shooting. Men w! 
are so situated that they have to confine 
most of their rifle shooting to the target 
range or at knocking over stationary 
varmints like hawks and woodchucks 
can vastly improve their rifle shooting 
by taking up skeet or quail hunting. 

Just as fast swing and quick reactio. 
are best learned with the shotgun, so 
precision best learned with the rifle 
is easy to fall into sloppy holding wit! 
a shotgun because the big patterns will 
take care of a certain amount of care- 
lessness. The rifleman, on the other 
hand, knows that he has to be right on 
or miss. The man who has shotgun 
swing and speed along with the precision 
of a rifleman, and who, like a rifiema: 
calls his shots will probably be a better 
scattergun man than the one who has 
never'had rifle training. 

Trigger control, that essential of pre 
cision rifle shooting, is, strangely enough 
best learned with a handgun, and there 
are few rifle shots who won’t be im- 
proved by playing with a pistol or re- 
volver. A rifle shot can yank his trigge! 
and still do fairly well, but with a hand- 
gun the trigger yanker will spray his 
shots all wver the countryside. A good 
handgun shot is almost always a good 
rifle shot, but many a pretty fair rifle 
shot is often downright sour with a hand- 


gun—simply because he hasn't mastered 
the elements of trigger squeeze. This 
business of easy trigger let-off is 
portant in shotgun shooting, too, and 
many a man misses game because 


yanks off the mark.—Jack O’Conno1 





Shooters’ Problems: 
JACK O'CONNOR will be glad to help 


you get the best results from your fire- 
arms—rifle, shotgun, or pistol. Address 
your questions to him in care of this mag- 
azine, inclosing sufficient postage for his 
reply, which will be sent to you by mail 





Cutting .30/06 Barrel 


Question: I should like to restock and ot! 
wise make over a recently acquired .30/06 FE 
field rifle. Would I lose any accuracy, a 
much velocity, if I were to cut the barrel dow: 
to 22 in.? Eventually I want to mount a te 
scope sight.—W. K., New York. 


Answer: The velocities of the .30/06 cart- 
ridge are taken in 24-in. barrels, so your ri 


with its 26-in. barrel is now giving you about 
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50 a second more than published muzzle 
velocity, which is 2,960 with the 150-gr. hunt- 
ing oad. Cut the barrel to 22 in. and you would 


\u ict about 100 ft. a second from your pres- 

nt velocity, to give you about 2,900. You 

wouldn't notice any difference in the accuracy 
y in the effect on game.—J. O’C. 


Needs a Bright ‘Scope 


Question: Having had cataracts removed from 
I now see normally with bifocal 


eyes, 
glasses, but the joker is that my distance lens 
foc s from 3 ft. to infinity and my reading 
e focuses at 15 in. and goes way out at 2 
ft Vith eyes like that, even a coarse peep sight 
st nuch good. I use ‘scopes, but even with 


, Weaver 29-S (3X) I have difficulty in seeing 


squirrels in the shade. I want to replace that 
with the brightest ‘scope made. What do you 
recommend? What reticule?—R. B. R., Mich. 
Answer: The ‘scope that sounds like what 
you want is the Weaver 1X, which costs, with 
B ints, about $22.50 That ‘scope gives 
litt if any magnification—power is possibly 
1 The lenses are achromatic, which means 


The ’scope can 
Light-gather- 


hat they are highly corrected. 
ye focused for the individual eye. 
wer is perfectly enormous, more so than 


ing 

that of any ‘scope in the world with the ex- 
ception of similar German ‘scopes. I'd suggest 
you order the 1X with a post reticule, as that 
is more conspicuous than the cross hairs and 


jot with which the ’scope is normally equipped. 
But it might be wise for you to look over the 
cross-hair model, too, before you buy Even 
with your impaired sight, I believe that 1X 
would enable you to see about as well as if 
your eyes were perfect.—J. O’C. 


Belgian Automatic 


Question: I have a Belgian automatic pistol 
marked “‘Fabrique National d’ Armes de Guerre” 
and “Browning’s Patent.’ It appears to be .30 
caliber. Could you tell me what ammunition it 
uses?>—H. A. P., Wis. 

Answer: Your handgun is quite similar to 
the .32 Colt made in this country. Manufacture 
of both is licensed under Browning patents. The 
cartridge your gun uses is the regular .32 A.C.P. 
cartridge which is widely used in Europe, where 
it's known as the 7.65 mm. Browning.—J. O’C. 


.30/30 Deer Slug 


Question: Recently I acquired a Model 94 
Winchester .30/30 and I'm wondering what bul- 
let weight I ought to use for deer hunting. I 
notice the 110-gr. has the highest velocity and I 
wonder if it would not be the best. Please give 
me trajectory dope on the .30/30 cartridge.— 
J. T., Tenn. 


Answer: I cannot see the 110-gr. bullet for 
jeer hunting. It is very short and loses its 
velocity very fast. At anything over 100 yd. it 
would not be much of a killer, I am afraid. 
The best .30/30 bullet for deer is the old-fash- 
ioned soft-point of 165 or 170 gr. That has 
noug sectional density to drive on through, 
and it opens up well. 

The 110-gr. .30/30 bullet, if the rifle is sighted 
id 


en 


in 100 yd., puts a bullet 6 in. low at 200 yd., 
If sighted in for 100 yd., 


and 29 


24 in. low at 300. 
gr. bullet drops 7.5 in. at 200 yd., 


an 





at 300. So you can see that you would not 
gain much in trajectory by using the 110-gr., 
even though you lose a great deal of killing 
power.—J. O'C. 


Altering Service Cartridges 


Question: How can I alter about 200 Govern- 

ent M-1 bullets so that I can use them in my 
on game? Is alteration safe, and the 
reliable? —E. F. L., Mont. 


_ Answer: Several hunters of my acquaintance 
have altered M-1 bullets for big-game hunting 
ex vely and report success. For my part, 
I've had relatively little experience with them, 
bullets specially designed to open up 
ne are cheap and I prefer to use them. 


t > 
dec € 


S unters simply grind off the tip until the 
i€a hows; others grind off the tip and drill 
as 1 hole into the core. thers do all that 
and addition thin the jacket at the point on 
ag ler, or with a file. I have killed some jack 
rat s and a couple of coyotes with that al- 
ter n and the expansion seems to be O. K., 
whereas the unaltered M-1 bullet will usually 
4 ht through a jack, with the result that he 
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merely shakes his head and hops away. Ac- 
curacy is unchanged from that of the unaltered 
bullets, so far as I can tell 

But—don’t try to alter the flat-base bullets, 
like the old 150-gr. cupro-nickel bullet of 1917- 
18 or the new M-2, which is similar except for 
the jacket. The boattail shape of the M-1 pr 
tects the base, but with the others, the jacket 
may stay in the barrel while the core goes on 
out, and you may blow up your rifle on the next 


shot.—J. O’C. 


Full 


Question: I wonder if you can give me some 
dope on full-power loads for the .270 Winchester 
cartridge?—C. K., Calif 


Power Loads 


Answer: Good full-power loads are the Barnes 
120-gr. bullet with 52 gr. of duPont powder N 
4064 or 49 gr. of 4064 with 130-gr. factory bul- 
lets. In my .270 their accuracy is good, but be 
ing full-powered they should be approached 
cautiously, starting 4 or 5 gr. below maximum 
charge. An accurate vermin load is 49 gr. No 
4320 with the 100-gr. factory jacketed bullet; I 
don’t know the velocity, 3,100 to 3,300. With 
52 gr. No. 4064 and the 120-gr. bullet, velocity 
is 3,200; with 49 gr. 4064 and 130-gr 
velocity is 3,100.—J. O’C 


slug, 


Just Resight Them 


Question: I want to take a couple of rifles 
off their stocks to oil-finish the latter, but am 
afraid I'll hurt the bedding What do you 
think?—P. R. M., New York 


Answer: You won't hurt the bedding, so go 
ahead and put on that oil finish, When you 
finish be sure to turn the guard screws up tight 
ly. The rifles will shoot just as accurately as 
they did before. Probably they won't shoot to 
exactly the same point of impact, and you will 
have to resight them—but that is a job most 
gun nuts enjoy.—/J. O’C. 


For the Duration 


Question: I am going into the Army and won't 
be back until the war is over. What should I 
do to my guns in order to keep them in good 
condition?—R. K. L., Minn 


parts with a heavy 
store can 


Answer: Coat all metal 
gun grease, which a _ sporting-goods 
supply. Such a grease is put out by all the arms 
manufacturers, and since it is the stuff with 
which they grease up their own guns before the 
arms are shipped, they can’t afford an inferior 
grease.—J. O'C. 


Grizzly With a Handgun? 


Question: I'm planning to hunt grizzlies with 
a handgun, and I want you to recommend the 
most powerful and deadly one made, one that 
will kill a grizzly in its tracks.—P. B. D., Calif 


Answer: I don’t want to disillusion you, but 
I think this business of hunting big game with 
a handgun is a lot of bunk. All kinds of big 
game have been killed with handguns, but that 
doesn’t prove anything. Big game has also been 
killed with .22 rifles, with clubs, and with 
stones. At best, hunting of that sort is a stunt 
or a dire necessity. If a man’s hungry, or shoots 
in self-defense, well and good, but hunting with 
any sort of inadequate weapon is another story 

Let’s look over the ballistics of some handgun 
cartridges which have a reputation for power 
The 7.63 (.30) Mauser uses an 86-gr. bullet at 
1.420 ft. a second. The energy is 385 ft.-lb. at 
the muzzle. The .38 A.C.P. uses a 130-gr. bullet 
at 1,300 ft. a second with a striking energy of 
488. The big .45 Colt drives a 230-gr. bullet at 
870—energy is 429. The .45 Government Aut 
cartridge 230-gr. bullet at 860, with 
energy of 378 The powerful .357 Magnum 
drives a 158-gr. bullet at 1,510 with a striking 
energy of 800 ft.-lb 

On the other hand, the humble .30/30, which 
is limited in effectiveness even on deer, and 
which is surely no grizzly gun, drives a 170-gr 
bullet at 2,200 ft. a second, and has a muzzle 
energy of 1,830 ft.-lb. Compared to any of the 
handgun cartridges it is a powerhouse, and be- 
cause of the greater sectional density it retains 
its velocity and energy far better. 

Coupled with the pistol’s lack of power is the 
difficulty of hitting anything at game ranges, 
and the impossibility of placing shots. All in 
all, then, I'd say hunting big game deliberately 
with any handgun smacked of a stunt, and was 
not particularly sportsmanlike.—J. O’C. 
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DUXBAK All-Purpose 
SPORTS COAT 


For hunting, fishing, golf and general 
sports use, the Duxbak Upland Shoot- 
ing Coat has everything. . . Made in 
Tackle Twill, Sahib Twill, Duxbak, 
Sail Duck and Poplin. Water-repel- 
lent and wind-resistant. Durable and 


good looking. 


DUXBAK Bi-Swing Back 
HUNTING COATS 


The maximum 
of comfort is assured with 
the DUXBAK Bi-Swing 
Back Hunting Coat. Also 
available in a wide 
variety of heavy and 
light water-repellent 
materials. 


e 





DUXBAK All-Wool 
HUNTER‘’S PLAID 


DUXBAK Plaid, all-wool 
hunting clothes assure 
warmth ... comfort... 
protection... long wear. 
Some are full lined, du- 
rable, waterproofed 
\. ...and with plenty 
of pockets. 





PANTS with WORSTED CUFFS 


*‘Downhill” pants with worsted 
cuffs assure better fit and greater 





comfort. 


D 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORPORATION 
822 Noyes Street, Utica, N.Y. 
Please send name of nearest DU XBAK Dealer. 





TRADE MARK 
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Meet the King of Big Game 


(Continued from page 16) 


my neck. Then his face wrinkled in 
frowning rage, and across the hundred 
feet of bleak mountainside we heard the 
rumbling, angry snarl gathering in his 
throat. 

I stood behind my whirring camera as 
Jack straightened up, ten feet away, 
with his rifle. “Sometimes a brownie 
will attack two men—even three,” I 
thought. “Well, we'll soon know.” 


AYBE it was the steady hum of the 

camera, maybe the fact that we 
stood motionless—neither’ threatening 
nor showing fear. Whatever the reason, 
the huge brown bear suddenly called off 
the scrap. Still growling, he pivoted and 
lurched off. He paused at a great bowl- 


der, looked back, then disappeared 
around it. I stopped the camera and re- 
laxed. Relaxed? I almost collapsed! 


“Shall we follow him?” asked Jack. 

“Let’s wait until the others come up,” 
I parried. “I got to get back my wind 
I haven't breathed in fifteen minutes!” 

When the party was reassembled we 
hastened to follow the great bear’s 
tracks, descending through a ravine. But 
when they crossed a stream and turned 
into the alders Jack called off the job. 
“We won't follow him in there,” he de- 
cided. “A bear in the alders is bad medi- 
cine. Let’s move down that ravine—if 
there’s one bear around there must be 
more.” 

We hadn’t much warning of the second 
one. Jack was leading by about thirty 
teet when he poked his head over a low 


bowlder—and there was a bear in the 
ravine a_ stone’s throw away. Jack 
dropped and held up a warning hand. 


Then he motioned us up to him. We 
crept the last ten feet together, crouched 
as low as we could get. We looked over 
the rock and, man, did we get an eyeful 
of bear. 

There was 1,200 or 1,300 pounds of him, 
dark, heavy-furred, a great trophy for 
gun or camera, and about as pleasant 
looking as a bulldog with indigestion. He 
was broadside to us, head down, shuffling 
up the steep slope a step at a time. From 
where I lay I could have hit him with a 
rock. I watched the dark fur riffle across 
his back with each step. It was the kind 
of neck or shoulder shot a hunter dreams 
about. But we wanted pictures—not 


skins. I crawled into the clear, got 
warily to my feet, and set the camera in 
place. 

The scale on the six-inch lens said 


eighty feet when the bear was hair-sharp 
on the ground glass. I touched the trig 
ger, heard the shutter whir, and knew I 
was making some great wildlife film 
Still the bear moved lazily up the ravine, 
completely unaware he had cailers 

Then the low, steady hum of the 
camera reached him. He lifted his head, 
located the noise, and swung around to 
face me. In that instant, every ounce of 
him spelled trouble in big letters. 

Eighty feet is pretty close to come to 
a brownie. The chances are he won't like 
it, especially if it comes as a surprise. 
An animal of that size has a lot of digni- 
ty, and doesn’t want it upset. He resents 
you—and there’s nothing mild about a 
brown bear's resentment. 

It was plain that the big fellow out in 
froht was ready to do something. There 
we stood, five car lengths apart. Jack 
Benson, Beals, and Longworth were still 
flattened among the rocks, keeping out 
of the way of my camera. So far as the 


60 


bear could see he and I were alone. A 
sudden growl rumbled up in his throat 
and he began to sway on his front legs, 
his giant head swinging from side to 
side. I could see the slaver dripping 
from his jaws. 

He shuffled sidewise three or four steps 
in my direction, halted briefly, his head 
still weaving. Then he made up his mind. 
He came at a walk and he didn’t roar, 
but that grim, implacable approach was 
too much. My nerve gave way. “Watch 
him, Jack!” I called sharply. “He’s com- 
ing!” 

Benson jerked up on one knee and out 
of the tail of my eye I saw the Spring- 
field come to his shoulder, lined steadily 
on the bear. At the same instant, on the 
other side of me, Frank scrambled to his 
feet and went into action with the still 
-amera. 

The brownie stopped 
prised and flustered. It was plain he 
didn't like the new set-up—the odds had 
shifted now. He stood for three or four 
seconds, his head still swinging, but the 
heat and anger had gone out of him. 
Then he wheeled suddenly and flung 
himself up the ravine at an awkward, 
lumbering run. Several times he stopped 
to look back, but he showed no more 
fight. In fact, he acted sort of foolish, as 
if we had played a sharp trick on him, 
and he knew it. 

We sat down to enjoy cigarettes—and 
let my nerves settle a bit. I've done more 
than my share of hunting, both with 
rifle and camera, but never before had 
I felt the awful menace of a great bear. 
Now I understood, more than ever, the 
paralyzing shock of the man who came 
upon the flopping trout on the remote 
mountain trail. 

“What you need now,” said Jack, “is 
some footage of a sow bear with cubs. 
But we won't get it today—we’ve over- 
played our luck now!” 

I agreed, and shortly we started back. 
Working down, we spotted some caribou 
in a high meadow a mile or so ahead. 
They were worth a picture if we could 
get close enough, and we hurried on. 
When we'd covered half the distance 
Jack noticed something wrong. “They’re 


abruptly, sur- 


out of the meadow,” he co 
“and they don’t act like ca 


working 
mented, 


bou.” For the first time he laid 

glasses on the distant specks. 
“Caribou, my hat!” he _ explod 

“Brownies—four of them. A sow 


cubs. I don’t believe it! 
follow me fast!” 

My abused lungs took another be 
ing for half a mile. Then Jack was 
hind a rock, motioning urgently, mak 
no-noise signals at the same time. 

“It’s a jack pot!” he whispered. ‘“< 
the movies, but don’t take any chan 


Keep low < 


A sow with cubs will face anybody) 
anything. And we don’t want to sh 
her!” 


Inch by inch I pushed my head o 
the rock. What I saw took my brs 
away—we’'d blundered into a cams 
hunter’s dream. There they were, not £ 
feet away, a big, pale-brown fem: 
weighing maybe a hundred pounds un: 
half a ton. The cubs were dark brow 


almost black, with pale-yellow bar 
around their necks, and they did 
weigh more than fifty pounds apie 


This was a family party, out of the d 
not more than six or eight wee 

brownie triplets young and foolish a 
full of play, in charge of a dour-fac: 
old lady who could be pure poison if w 
rubbed her the wrong way. 


ore oo 


} 
1 


d 
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She didn’t look ugly now, nosing in ths 
moss and pawing among the rocks, but 


she didn’t look friendly either. She w 
every inch a proud mother, keeping < 
eye on the three cubs every instant 
would take no more than a lifted har 
a threatening noise, a whiff of m 
smell, to bring her pounding down on 
like a brown-skinned thunderbolt. 

This was ticklish work; it would h 
to be done cautiously but fast. Here wa 
a scene to put on film, one worth com 
5,000 miles for, worth the weeks of w 
ing, worth a dozen days in the mou 
tains. No matter what 


couldn’t muff this chance! 

The bears were bunched together 
light was good, the range easy. I st 
up, as 
ment 


silent as a shadow, each m« 
unhurried and careful. Jack w 
(Continued on next page 
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flat on his face beside me. His lips 
f 1ed two soundless words: “Go ahead.” 
The safety was off his Springfield, and 
e tucked his cheek down against the 
stock and put the sights on the bear. 
sighted the camera and tripped the 
ger. The whir of the shutter sounded 
the drone of a bomber, but nothing 
sappened. Ten seconds dragged by and 
then ten more, and the bear went on 
with her affairs, always watching the 
ubs. I realized then that the cold wind, 
flowing down from the snow fields in a 
steady, strong current, was carrying off 
the noise of the camera. My hair settled 
ind I began to breathe again 
[he four bears were drifting down the 
slope straight toward us, the old sow 
leading the way, the youngsters frisking 
ind romping behind her. I ground out 
film while they covered fifty feet. When 
I stopped to rewind, the focusing scale 
said forty-five yards. That seemed close 
enough; there was no need to provoke 
. charge. And we didn’t want to kill the 
mother and leave three helpless orphans 
to die of starvation. 
Let’s talk her out of it, 
whispered. 
“Get all you can,” he came 
You'll never get another chance!” 


Jack,” I stage- 


back, 


{UNCHED over the camera and held 
the shutter release. The old bear 
bulked bigger and bigger in the finder as 
she came on. When she swung her head 
iway from me to look over the cubs I 
straightened up and checked the range 
igain. It was a hundred feet now, and 
before she could turn back I said to Ben- 
son, softly but emphatically: “I’ve got 


ill I want, Jack!” 
He grunted sharply at the bears. The 
sow whipped around, her huge head 


swinging as she tried to locate the un- 
welcome noise. She stood for a dragging 
half minute, sniffing and snarling. Then 
her piglike eyes made us out and she 
fairly raised on tiptoe, her yellow-brown 
ruff all standing the wrong way. Take 
my word for it, there’s nothing pleasant 
about the rumbling, angry talk of an old 
lady brownie surprised at close range 
with her cubs. I saw Jack brace himself 
with his feet wide apart and lift the 
rifle. 

Suddenly the bear drove her cubs 
iuhead of her to shelter of a rock as big 
isa living room. The four of them went 
out of sight behind the rock, and almost 
instantly the bear lifted her head over its 
top, studying us with snarling delibera- 
tion. 

“Look out if she leaves that rock!” 
warned Benson. “She means business 
this time!” Even as he was speaking the 
bear dropped out of sight, and then 


rounded the edge of the bowlder in a 
scrambling charge. 
She had thirty yards to come. She 


Jack had the rifle on 
her as I fumbled desperately with the 
camera. Then there was a clatter of 
noise as the three cubs left the shelter 
of the rock. They lit out on a dead run 
ind the old lady pulled up short. I could 
ilmost read the indecision in her face: 
she wanted to crush us to pulp in the 
worst way, and yet the cubs might be 
running into other danger. Finally, she 
turned and moved quickly after them. 
My sigh of relief came from the toes. 
Jack took a long breath and turned 
around with a wry grin. “That was close 
enowzh,” he admitted. “You can’t talk 
en 1 out of it when they feel that way.” 
, the great brownie looks for odds. 
He knows when he’s outflanked. But to 
a female with cubs—well, there just isn’t 
ar such thing as odds. And the way 
that one was coming in I’m inclined to 
agree with her! 
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That the American frontiersmen, though 
greatly outnumbered by a crafty foe, 
proved themselves invincible was due in 
large measure to their superior skill in 
the handling of firearms. 

The nation has retained this characteristic 
of its earliest settlers by the constant en- 
couragement of shooting for sport among 
its citizens. How to use guns effectively 
—vital in time of war—has long been 
promoted among millions of our people 
on the hunting grounds, rifle ranges, 


and trap and skeet fields of America. 
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Savage takes justifiable pride in its con- 





tribution to this development. Conscien- 
tious devotion of its technical staffs and 
facilities to the production of sporting 
arms constantly improved for accuracy 
and dependability has brought genuine 
satisfaction to a great host of proud own- 
ers of Savage rifles and shotguns. 
Naturally supplies are limited now. But 
the time is coming when Savage guns 
again will be available in variety to suit 
every sporting need. 

Savage Arms Corporation, Utica, N.Y. 


























Buck Across the Canyon 


(Continued from page 25) 


Up went my gun, but I couldn’t hit him 
either. 

Presently Bob showed up puffing like 
a locomotive with the news that he 
thought he had hit a big buck. He had. 
We found the blood trail and the buck, 
stone dead at the end of it. He had 
traveled about forty yards downhill. I 
then went down to the place where the 
deer had been running through the brush 
and found one dead as a herring, but a 
small one. It had been hit through the 
lungs and had not moved out of its 
tracks. 

Charlie had been dogged by hard luck 
on the trip, and on his last day it clouded 
up and began to drizzle. He had to pull 
out without a deer. The rest of us sat 
around dodging leaks in the roof, listen- 
ing to the radio, and inspecting the 
leaden sky. 

After three days of this, Eleanor and 
I took horses one day and rode clear to 
the top of the main range, 2,500 feet 
above camp, a land of towering oaks, 
beautiful streams, and wide, rich pas- 
tures where grass grows belly-high to 
a horse. But we were in a continual 
drizzle and we saw but three deer—two 
does and one fawn. 


HEN it finally cleared, I had my 

mind made up to get myself a big 
buck. Eleanor elected to stay around 
camp, take care of the two boys, and do 
some bird shooting. Bob went out with 
Manuel, and Doris, José, and I rode for 
some black lava hills, where in previous 
years I had seen many deer. 

Those hills are favorites of mine. They 
are very steep, very rough, and they are 
covered with cactus and thorny brush. 
After feeding at night and early morn- 
ing in the arroyos and canyons, the deer 
come back to them to lie up during the 
day. 

Today our first hill produced deer. 
When we were still nearly a thousand 
yards away, we could see two tiny deer 
moving along the skyline of a big hill, 
feeding as they went—lazy, undisturbed 
deer getting ready to lie down. We 
stopped our horses and watched. Those 
deer disappeared, and four more came 
into view on the skyline like ducks in 
a shooting gallery. 

I wanted to hunt on foot along the 
brushier side of that hill, but two cow- 
boys from the other side of the moun- 
tains appeared half a mile away and 
started beckoning frantically to us. We 
joined them. They, too, had been watch- 
ing the six deer, they said. Four were 
bucks, two of them “toros,” very large 
ones. They were, they said, still in a 
draw. 

I instructed José to take the horses 
and meet me in the saddle that con- 
nected the hill on which we had seen the 
deer with the next one. I worked up that 
hill, expecting every moment to see those 
two toros come out. They had, however, 
evidently slipped through the brush and 
over to the other side without the cow- 
boys seeing them. 

On the brushy side, I sneaked along as 
quietly as I could, expecting to see bucks 
any moment. Nothing showed. Then I 
heard a whistle, and presently José, 
. Sweating and excited, came dashing 
through the brush to tell me that two 
very large bucks had walked calmly out 
of the brush below the saddle and had 
disappeared into a canyon. They were, 
he thought, still there. My maneuver 
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hadn’t worked. I had been in the wrong 
place at the right time. 

Doris didn’t add to my good humor. 
Those bucks had been enormous, she 
told me. If I had been there I could have 
got both of them, as they were so close 
she could count their points. One, she 
could tell, had a broken eye-guard, and 
they were as fat as a pair of Hereford 
steers. 

Leaving the horses in the saddle, I 
hunted those two hills thoroughly on 
foot. No deer. I rolled rocks into the 
canyon where the two toros had dis- 
appeared. No toros. Noon came, and 
feeling jinxed and thwarted, we ate 
lunch. 

Then, as we sat there munching crack- 
ers and sardines, things began to hap- 
pen, as they almost always do when a 
man sits quietly in wild country. A 
thousand yards away, across a valley to 
the south, a lobo wolf trotted along a 
skyline, disappeared. Then a quarter of 
a mile away, a big buck got out of his 
lonely bed, yawned, stretched, and 
walked calmly over the ridge. A doe and 
a fawn came mincing up the canyon 
toward us, thought better of it, found 
a place to their liking, and bedded down. 
A big male chula, who felt he couldn’t 
stand our smell any more, suddenly got 
up in the brush below us and ran, his tail 
looking four feet long. They’re queer- 
looking babies! 

“Look! A monkey!” Doris called. It 
was the first coati-mondi she had ever 
seen. 

I made up my mind to go after the big 
buck that had disappeared over the 
ridge. But fate had other things in store 
for me that afternoon. As I moved along 
through the brush on the side of the hill 
where he should have been, I suddenly 
saw a movement below me. Then I could 
make out a deer sneaking through the 
brush. A moment later I saw antlers, 
big ones. 

My first shot was a miss. The buck 
went into high and began tearing along 
through the brush far below me. My 
second shot missed, too; but on the third 
he was broadside, and an instant after I 
pulled the trigger, I saw the quick flurry 
of movement which denotes a hard-hit 
deer. But out of that brush where I 
thought I had hit him he came on a dead 
run, head up, tail up, white, glittering, 
defiant. Two more misses. He disap- 


peared into a canyon. Swearing e 
quently I reloaded, using my sprained 
left hand around and under the 'sc: 
instead of my bandaged right. The bu 
popped up again on the other side of t 
canyon. I got off two more shots, b 
low. 

I turned around, then, to see J 
standing just behind me, with a w 
grin on his face 

“Fine big buck,” he said. 

“Sure,” I said. “I always miss the t 
ones.” 

“No,” he said. “That was the smal 
one you missed. The big one is qu 
dead, senor.” 

“Now, wait a minute!” 

“There were two bucks. The big « 
ran into thick brush, where you killed 
him, and the smaller one ran out.” 

José was right. The big buck was dow: 
in that brush, stone dead, shot through 
the lungs. We also found where the sec 
ond buck had jumped out off his bed and 
run just as the first went down. We : 
found that I had been rather bad 
fooled about the range. At the time I 
was shooting I could have sworn th 
big buck was not more than 200 yards 
away. As a matter of fact, he was out 
around 300, as I discovered by checking 
the post of the 'scope against the widt 
of a saguaro cactus. Rough count: 
canyons, brush, and camouflaged bucks 
will raise ned with anyone’s judgment 
of range—all of which goes to show the 
need for a flat-shooting rifle for mou: 
tain hunting. It appeared, too, that I had 
almost got that buck on my first shot, as 
there was a long bullet burn on his 
brisket. 

We tied my trophy on behind the sad 
dle and headed back across the hills for 
camp. Shortly after I hung my buck up 
Bob came in with another cabrito. The 
next day we were packed up and headed 
home. 

Great deer country, these cactus-c: 
ered hills of Sonora, with a much higher 
percentage of bucks than are found in 
the United States, as the natives kill does 
as well as bucks. But let no one think 
the hunting is easy. A 200-yard shot is a 
short one, and almost all shots are at 
running deer. To do much good with 
those bucks from hades a man has to 
shoot fast and often, and it’s also wise 
to have a rabbit's foot tucked somewhere 
around your person! 





Indoor Range Silencer 











LTHOUGH many riflemen 
have places in their cellars 
that could be used for target 
practice, the noise of firing 
would get on the nerves of other 
members of the family. To elim 
inate this drawback, get a ship 
ping carton of thick corrugated 
cardboard about 2 ft. square 
and 3 to 4 ft. deep, cut off the top 
and bottom, and set the rema! 
ing part on any suitable stand 
at a little less than shoulder 
height. When firing, you thrust 
the barrel of the rifle about 4 
foot into one end and fire out 
the other. The target and sights 
can still be plainly seen, yet the 
report is scarcely audible up- 
stairs.—A. H. Waychoff. 
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(Continued from 


The rest of the big hayfield yielded no 
pay dirt and we swung back toward the 
brush. As we left the wet grass, the two 
dogs whipped around and went rigid in 
1 thicket of young balsam just ahead. 

That little island of thick cover looked 


d for grouse and Rex and Rowdy 
were saying “grouse!” as plain as day. 
Or so I thought, at least. Rowdy, the 


was a dog turned 
backing him 


rangy young pointer, 
to stone. The setter was 
lantly. 
[ picked the spot ten feet in front of 
Rowdy’s nose where the bird would be 


lying. Jim was coming in from the left. 
I had the right. I came almost close 
enough to the pointer to touch him, and 


still nothing happened. I shuffled ahead 
another step or two, and it did happen! 
From the center of the thicket, sixty 
feet to my right, there came a sudden 
clatter and a loud cackling! . 
SPUN that way. Birds were 
out of the brush like shrapnel 
were fifteen to twenty in the covey, 
rocketing into flight like giant quail— 
but between me and the main bunch was 


bursting 
There 


a screen of balsams as thick as a brick 
wall. Two veered into sight briefly, 
rounding an alder clump in high gear, 


Nothing fell ex- 
leaves. Jim’s 16 


two shots. 
dry alder 


I threw 
cept a few 


gauge smashed flatly at my left, and I 
heard him call “Dead bird, Rex,” to the 
setter. I walked over to join Jim 


Sharptails,” I admitted solemnly, “are 
all you say. I’ve seen plenty now to con- 
vince me.” 

Jim grinned 
lack of sleep,” he suggested. 
onto ’em once you wake up.” 


consolingly. “It’s just 
“You'll get 


We spent the next hour combing the 
thickets and found one bird. That one 
busted out literally under my feet, in 


sedge waist high, with the dogs 100 yards 
iway, and scared me half out of my 
As it cleared the grass it tangled 
the top of a low alder and I watched 
it for ten seconds while it struggled free 
brush. By that time I decided it 
was a cripple, but I was wrong. Once in 
the open the bird twisted off through the 
ispens and willows like a cannonball on 
wings. Belatedly I realized it was a 
sound and healthy sharptail, leaving the 
country in a great hurry. I threw a shot 
and Jim followed on my but the 
bird kept on going 
We looked at each other like two kids 
caught in the jam jar. “Damn the guy 
played that juke box last night,” 
Jim muttered fervently. 


} +e 
boots. 


of the 


heels, 


We moved into our second big hay- 
feld in midmorning, and struck it rich. 
In clump of brush at the edge of the 
feld Rowdy found bird tracks, and sig- 


d us to be alert. He was still making 
game when the sharptail flared up out 
1 tangle of grass and fern on the 
r side of a windfall. Jim had clear 
shooting for ten feet and redeemed him- 

Rowdy brought the bird back and 
look said, plainly enough: “It’s about 


eo 


On the far side of the same thicket 
R stood birds again. Two sharptails 
got out while Jim was thirty yards away, 
I put a dense clump of hawthorn be- 


en themselves 

ny ruffed grouse that 
He heard them rise, but they were well 
over the field before he saw them. 
Ve moved across the hayfield, and 
ran alder swale at the far end the 
Ss struck the tracks of a feeding bird. 


and his gun—as crafty 


flushed. 


ever 
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Make Mine Sharptails! 
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They trailed it down into the swale but 
they had no chance for a stand. The in- 
stant they went into the brush three 
sharptails rocketed up, flying in three 
directions. One made it. The other two 
stayed with us. We turned back toward 


the field; but the dogs, loitering in the 
thicket behind us, got a noseful of bird 
that stopped them in full gallop. Jim 
and I accounted for that pair, and moved 
into an open marsh beyond the ridge. 
We separated, and I blundered onto two 


sharptails with no help from the dogs 
I picked the one to my left, and put three 
charges of chilled 714’s on his tail with- 


out scoring. He went clear out of the 
county. The second bird was careless. 
It crossed in front of Jim and pitched 


down, but the dogs could find nothing 
dead in the tall sedge where it fell. They 
were still searching when the sharptail 
barged up out of the grass twenty yards 


to the left, apparently unhurt. Jim 
pivoted and let the 16 gauge have its 
head, and the bird's struts failed and he 
spun down for keeps. Then we quit for 
lunch. 

And suddenly it dawned on me that 


Jim Hacquoil and the other bird hunters 
I knew were right about sharptails and 
their game qualities. I had just had one 
of the greatest mornings of shooting that 
had ever come my way. It was a com- 
bination of all the days I could remem 


ber on grouse and pheasants, with an 
added flavor of its own. 

He’s a great game bird, this grouse 
of the northern hayfields, and my hat’s 
off to him! I'll never be satisfied, I’m 
afraid, to let another October roll by 
without traveling back for a day or two 


in the fields and brushy thickets of the 
sharptail country. And if I can arrange 
to meet Jim and Rex and Rowdy I'll ask 
Lady Luck for no other favors at all! 


First White To Call Moose 


HILE the art of ca 

doubtless discovered by 
gotten Indian of a past 
that “Uncle Henry” 
Brunswick's pioneer guide, was the first 
white man to realize and perfect the pos- 
sibilities of the birch horn as a hunting 


lling moose was 
some for- 
era, it is likely 
Braithwaite, New 


aid. Certainly he was the first man in 
the province of New Brunswick to find 
that a bull moose, in the rutting season, 
can readily be lured by an artful caller 


at any time of the day. 
Braithwaite, who died a few years ago 


at the age of 87, was a master at wood 
craft. “Every time I go into the woods 
I learn something new,” was the modest 


observation of this celebrated guide who 
made his living by guiding for 70 year 
or more. While he learned many thing 
in the woods about the habits of animal 
and birds, as well as the properties of 
trees and plants, he made a special study 
of the moose. He thoroughly believed 
that the early morning was the best 
time in which to call a giving a 
thrill that later hours 
Braithwaite was the 


moose, 
lacked. 


first white man in 


New Brunswick to adopt guiding as a 
profession and a method of making a 
livelihood. Only once during his first 10 


years of guiding, according to the New 
Brunswick Bureau of Information, did 
3raithwaite fail t moose for 
the hunter employing him. On that oc- 
casion the sportsman would not shoot a 


secure a 


moose unless it had a particularly fine 
set of antlers. However he did bag a 
fine caribou. 











usy with war work — but 


@ The We 
there are still Weaver 


aver plant is b 
Chokes and Scopes on hand 
take it for granted that Wea- 
tainable — visit your dealer 


at your dealer's. Don't 








Weaver Scopes are priced 
from $5.50 to $41.80 
including federal tax 


The Weaver Scope 

as fine a scope as you'll find 
anywhere — sturdy, light in weight, 
with internal adjustment for windage 


elevation. Models for all calibers. 


The Weaver-Choke 
gives killing patterns at any 
range; does not change balance of 
Choice of six inter- 
20 gauge. 


6 for folder and details 







gun; reduces recoil. 
changeable choke tubes. 12, 16, 
Write Dept 


gw. .WEAVER CO. EL PASO, TEXAS 





RESULTS COUNT 


It's the Cutt that delivers every 
you Beautif iL iniform pattern on every 


time for 
shot, 


reduct recoil to help better aim. 
S¢ 1 for the fre llustrated folder. 
LYMAN GUN SIGHTS, 85-C West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


better, to shoot game better, 
compares Ww ith a Comp 


l'o “core 
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IMPROVE 
YOUR GUN 


WITH HOPPE’S No. 9 
Get better accuracy, patterns and longer 
service. It's easier on the pocket 
book to clean a gun than buy a new 
one. Keep out rust, primer, powder 
and metal fouling with Hoppe’s 
No.9. Your dealer sellsitorsend 10c 
for sample. Valuable ‘‘Gun Clean- 
ing Guide” FREE upon request. 
FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














““GET A SURE GRIP” 


on your shooting 


“WITH A SURE GRIP” 


on your gun, 
“Sure Grip adapters conform your 
pistol grip to your hand. Improves 
shooting. Only $1.75. Ask your dealer, 
Write for big free catalogue. 
MERSHON COMPANY 
Glendale, California 
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How Hard Do Handguns Hit? 


(Continued from page 22) 


pointed, metal-patched slug tore angrily 
at the back side of the bag, ripping a 
hole eight inches in length. The .45 Auto 
bullet was only slightly less destructive. 
The old .45 Colt, building up pressure 
and resistance ahead of its great mass, 
ripped the sack in a jagged tear large 
enough to admit your hat 3ut the .357 
was the only gun to show explosive effect 
at the point of entrance as well as exit. 
The front of the bag had a hole large 
enough to admit your fist, and the back 
of the sack was completely gone. A 
double handful of sand was driven into 
the funnel of the X-ring trap. The tre- 
mendous power of the Magnum, con- 
vincingly demonstrated in my other 
tests, was even more strikingly apparent 
during this shooting. 


ESTS with shots at 

filled with water and closed at the 
top except for two small vents, further 
proved the explosive power of the .357. 
A can hit at a distance of twelve feet 
had the side seam completely opened 
from top to bottom, the top bulged, and 
a ragged hole 1% by 1's inches showing 
at exit. When struck, the tin leaped 
wildly into the air and tumbled off the 
support. The .38 Special, 45 Auto and 
15 Colt bulged the side seam slightly, 
swelled the top perceptibly, but failed to 
make big holes at place of exit or to 
topple the tins from the bench. The 7.65 
mm., .380, .38 S. & W., and .22 each pene 
trated both sides of the cans, but as for 
explosive effect; it was nil in all cases 

I wanted to smash something—see it 
fly to pieces--get some idea of which of 
my guns delivered the greatest blow 
Why not ice, I thought. Sure, that was the 
very stuff. I'd fire into a cake of ice and 
see which gun disintegrated the block, 
drove the pieces the greatest distance, 
and pulverized the mass to the largest 
extent. Commencing with the .22 Auto, I 
found after the first shot that I had a 
remaining chunk which weighed 19'. 
pounds. The old 38 S. & W. split the 
block through the middle, the largest 
remaining chunk weighing fourteen 
pounds. The .380 did not show the power 
of the .38 S. & W. The 7.65 Luger turned 
in a very unimpressive demonstration; 
its 93-grain bullet broke off one corner 
of the block, cracked another corner, 
and the entire lower half of the block was 
left intact. The .38 Special blasted the 
rocklike target as though a machine gun 
had been turned on it; the largest re 
maining piece of ice weighed four 
pounds. The .45 Auto bullet exploded the 
square of ice almost as convincingly, a 
five-pound piece being the largest I re 
trieved; but watching closely when 1 
fired, I was sure that the ice particles 
were not driven with the same velocity 
after the 45 struck as when hammered 
by the .38 high-speed. The old .45 Colt 
did a thorough job of smashing the ice 
but the block disintegrate 
slowly. Largest remaining chunk weighed 
nine pounds 

But when the .357 connected with that 
dripping mass, things happened. The 
largest remaining splinter weighed seven 
ounces! The twenty-five pound target 
literally disappeared. Ice shrapnel bom- 
barded every square inch of the twelve 
by-eighteen-foot room. Firing through a 
knothole, twelve feet from the block, ice 
slivers stung my face sharply. The 
smashing slug exploded the cake of ice, 
passed completely through it, and dug a 
hole in the adobe wall behind' 


half-gallon tins, 


seemed to 
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I molded a solid block of paraffin 
thirteen inches in length and six inches 
in width. The .357 penetrated 12% inches 
of this extremely dense wax. The .38 
Special, by comparison, got through 
7\% inches; the 45 Auto 6™% inches, and 
the .45 Colt almost as far. The 7.65 mm. 
stopped after going through five inches 
of the block. Subsequent tests on one- 
pound blocks of paraffin indicated little 


which might be used for comparative 
purposes. Tests on three-fourth-inch 
pine boards, placed one inch apart, 


showed that the. 357 would travel through 
sixteen thicknesses. The .38 Special pene- 
trated eight boards and lodged in the 
ninth; the .45 Auto traveled through 
seven planks and split the eighth; the .45 
Colt smashed six. The 7.65 mm. bored 
through five; the 38 S. & W. but three; 
the .380 and the .22 both drilled four. 

My firing was done. I made a careful 
summary of my figures. My first im- 
pression was one of amazement that 
such weapons as the .22 and the an- 
tiquated .38 S. & W. would shoot as hard 
as they did. Other facts became obvious 
as I carefully checked my notes. The 
7.65 Luger, representative of that group 
which includes the .30 Mauser and 9 mm. 
Luger, was a thorough flop 

A study of my findings showed the .38 
Special with high-velocity loads to be 
definitely superior to that grand old 
stand-by, the .45 Colt. Not only did the 
former do more damage to the paper 
sacks in the sand test, and to the half- 
gallon tins of water, as well as penetrate 
to greater distance in wood, but it 
showed a more damaging smash on the 
twenty-five-pound ice blocks and in par- 
affin. The margin between the .38 Special 
and the .45 Auto was slim. If anything, 
however, the Special slightly outper- 
formed the larger gun. 

By comparison with the 357 Magnum, 
however, the other cartridges actually 
seemed puny and ineffective. The dif- 
ference between the .22 and the .45 was 
relatively inconsequential as compared 
to the blitzlike smash of this supergun 
beside the others. If I satisfied myself of 
no other thing, I proved most convinc- 
ingly that this young cannon is fully en- 
titled to the impressive title “Magnum.” 


P Gemenesrugee to my experiments, the 

current lot of one-hand shooting 

irons and their loads stack up about like 

this, the power of each cartridge being 

the sole criterion for its place on the list: 

1. 357 Magnum 

2. 38 Special, high-speed, 
metal-point bullet 

3. .38 Super Automatic, high-speed 

1. 45 Automatic, high-speed, 230-grain 
pointed bullet 

5. .45 Colt, 255-grain bullet 

6. .45 Automatic Rim 

7. .44 Special 

S. .44,/40 

9 38/40 

10. .41 Long Colt 

11. .44 Russian 

12. 9 mm. Luger 

13. .30 Mauser 

14. 7.65 mm. Luger 

15. 38 Smith & Wesson 

16. .38 Long Colt 

17. .32/20 

18. .380 Automatic 

19. 32 Smith & Wesson Long 

20. .22 Long Rifle, high-speed 

21. 32 Smith & Wesson 

22. .32 Automatic 

23. .25 Automatic 


150-grain 
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334%3%! And just one of the 381 money 
saving ideas in this volume may save | 
many times this low introductory price! 


SEND NO MONEY NOW! 


Just mail the coupon below and pay the 
postman only $1.98 plus a few cents pi 
age, on delivery. If, after 10 days’ exami! 
tion, you are not more than satisfied, mer« 
return the book and we'll gladly refund « 
ery cent you paid! Order your copy toda) 


tank, photomicro¢ 
raphy tube, titling 
aids, multiple 
printing box, spot 
lights, print press 
—and hundreds of 
other accessori¢ 
that will help y 

get more fun out 
of photography! 
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iwn the next morning, and the drive 
r Old Buster started as soon as there 
was light enough for shooting. From 


the mountains around us shots began to 
roll out, as hunters in other locations 
spotted their quarries and cut loose. At 


very step I expected game to break 
cover, and the grip on my _.30/06 
tightened. 

Something moved through the brush 
head. Eagerly I placed thumb on safe- 

ready for instant release, but it was 
nly a doe and fawn. My heart was still 
umping when a shot thundered from 
the end of the draw, then another, then 
a triumphant “Wahoo!” The Stevedore 
had his buck already! Toughy and I 


raced to the spot to find him dressing a 
prime four-pointer with a nice spread. 


HILE Bill and Toughy finished the 

job I went on my way, but though 
I pounded the rim rocks until dark I saw 
nothing with a rack like the Buster’s. 
Lots of little bucks jumped, but I was 
spoiled; I had to have that old-timer or 
his twin brother 

For days I hunted, 
alone. Bill had his 
didn’t seem interested. 
strolled off from camp they carefully 
pinned on their licenses and took their 
guns along—‘Just in case we stumble 
over one,” they said—but they spent 
most of their time sunbathing in the 
privacy of a clearing up the hill. On the 
fourth day, however, even they joined in 
the drive to help me get my buck. The 
only result was that Toughy, who had 
meant to save his ticket for later in the 
season, dropped a buck that all but ran 
over him. “Heck,” he smiled. “A feller’s 
got to pertect hisself out here in the 
sticks. Ain’t no cops around.” 

By the next morning, I’d decided I 
would bring in a deer before dark if it 
was a forked-horn still running with its 
mother. Bill had a twisted knee, Toughy 
wanted to round up some of his strayed 
horses, and the girls had decided on an- 
other sunbath. So I slipped out of camp 
before any of the others were up. 

What a day that turned out to be! I 
hunted canyons, ridges, hard rim rocks, 
and marshy creek bottoms. I climbed up, 
then I climbed down. I crawled over 
rocks so sharp that my trousers were all 


always pretty much 
buck, and the girls 
Whenever they 


but torn away from the place where I 
needed them most. Late that afternoon, 
tired, hungry, discouraged, and as dry 
as a tumbleweed, I headed in toward 
camp. Far below I could see a lazy wisp 
of smoke floating over the tops of the 
Stately pines that sheltered our tents. 
Then, as I negotiated a particularly 
tough pile of bowlders, two bucks 


suddenness of skulking 
Pheasant cocks. One was a huge old 
devil—the Buster or his twin brother- 
other a roly-poly three-pointer. With 
a feeling of elation, I put the reticule of 
‘scope on Buster’s neck, squeezed 
the trigger. Wham! A puff of rock dust 
erupted at least two feet above his head. 
I threw another hull into the barrel and 
t 


imped with the 


fired again—another miss—and the old 
rascal ducked into a draw and was gone. 
Out of the corner of my eye I could see 
his smaller companion driving straight 


r the ridge toward camp 

had just finished cussing myself out 
when the air rang with a flurry of shots 
omewhere over the ridge. I shifted into 


high and ran to see what had happened. 
If you can’t gues 
f been 


, I'll tell you. 
back to 


The girls 
camp from 


a 


eine 


SEPTEMBER. 


Ladies Day in Deer Country 


(Continued from page 19) 


their clearing when they had heard my 
shots. As usual, both had their rifles 
along, so they had ducked behind a 
handy juniper and watched in the di- 


rection from which my shots had sound- 
ed. The three-pointer that had run from 
me had come over the ridge at 
them, and they’d opened fire. 
There lay the buck, as I ran 
as a rent collector's heart 
were chattering excitedly. “We 


right 


up, as cold 
The girls 
held the 


guns on him and followed him in till he 
was even with our tree, then fired, and 
he fell over right away. But next time 
we want rifles that pump, like a .22. 
These levers are the bunk.” 

“What do you know about pump 
guns?” I started to say. But Dot cut me 
off. 

“Your pants are ripped in the seat,” 
she said disdainfully. “And why didn’t 
you hit this fellow when you fired?”’ 

“I never fired a shot at this louse,” I 
said. “I was aiming at the Buster, but 
I couldn’t get a clean shot at him. This 


pocket edition jumped at the same time, 
but I didn’t bother with him.” 

The three-pointer wasn’t so small, 
though. I know, because I had to lug 
him in for the girls. And I heard all 
about him around the fire that night too 
until I finally slunk into my sleeping bag 


early. 

Long before dawn, next morning, I 
saddled up and rode out several miles 
from camp, then began hunting a prom- 
ising patch of greasewood. There was a 
crashing in the brush, and I ran ahead 
in time to see something flash behind a 
small growth of junipers down the hill. 
A convenient bowlder balanced on the 


brink of the slope near by, and my lusty 


kick started it rolling down into the 
junipers. As it crashed on, a wildly leap- 
ing forked-horn broke cover, then tum- 
bled end over end at the crack of my 
gun. My hunt was over 

I'll skip most of the reception I got 
when I brought that little fellow into 
camp, except to report that my wife 
stuck by me, after her fashion, in my 


she cooed, 


Old Buster 


hour of need. “Why, 
“T didn’t think 


honey,” 
a big buck like 


would shrink so much after he was shot. 
And his horns—they’re shrinking too!” 
HE thought of a lot of variations on 
that theme while we were packing 
out of the hills, and by the time we'd 
piled into the car for the drive home I 
was ready to change the subject 
“What kind of a time did Ed show you 


girls in Seattle?” I asked, as we swung 


out into the highway with Bill’s car be- 
hind. 

“Just wonderful,’ Dot told me. “Ed 
took us to some marvelous shows, and 
we had onion soup and snails at Blanc’s.” 

“Ugh. And what else after that, if you 
were able?” 

“Then we decided you fellows didn’t 
want us along on this hunt, and you’d 
never let us see a deer if you could help 
it, much less show us how to shoot one. 
So-o-o, in our snatches of free time we 
made good old Ed take us to a shooting 
gallery. We spent your whole three 
bucks there, too; we practiced and prac- 
ticed, until we were sure we could drop 
any deer that gave us a decent shot. 
Came in handy, didn’t it?” The laugh 
that followed was a cruel thing Sut 
more cruel still was the remark that 
followed. 

“Let’s both go to Seattle next fall,” she 


said. “It would do you good.” 
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Disney's Bambi. an Insult to Sportsmen 


(Continued from page 17) 


portion of the picture showing the forest 
fire. In order to forestall unfavorable 
criticism when your picture is released 
I urge that you insert a foreword stating 
plainly that the picture is a fantasy and 
that its locale is not North America. 
The United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service, the Forest Service, the game 
commissions of the various states, and 
the fifteen million sportsmen who sup- 
port the work of these agencies by the 
purchase of fishing and hunting licenses 
have done too much to protect our wild- 
life and our forests to be presented even 
by implication as vicious destroyers of 
game and natural resources. The point 
of view I am expressing is not that of 
one prejudiced person but is shared by 
several who saw the preview with me. 
You can readily check the possible reac- 
tion of sportsmen and conservationists by 
showing the picture to officers of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service and the California 
Department of Natural Resources.” 

In his reply Walt Disney stated that it 
would not be possible to install a fore- 
word in the film, which, considering the 
fact that the picture was not to be re- 
leased for some months, was puzzling to 
say the least. He added that he was sure 
the public would not accept it “as a 
criticism of our American sportsmen.” 

“We merely followed the Felix Salten 
story,” he wrote, “as far as_ picture 
possibikties would let us, and if you 
remember the book it was a poacher in 
the Black Forest who killed the mother.” 


ELL, if Disney and his associates 

wanted to show a poacher at work in 
the Black Forest, they took a queer way 
of doing it. As stated above, the locale 
of the Disney production is the United 
States. This is not an assumption on our 
part. Walt Disney Productions and Ra- 
dio-Keith-Orpheum Corporation, which 
distributes the picture, both prepared 
publicity releases stating that a camera- 
man was sent to Maine to photograph 
the forests of that state to provide back- 
grounds for the film. We said earlier 
that Bambi in the film is a white-tail 
deer, an animal which inhabits only 
North America. That is not merely the 
result of our own observation. When 
production of the picture began, its 
makers obtained a white-tail fawn in 
Maine, and shipped it to their studio in 
California, where it was used by the 
artists as their model for the picture’s 
deer hero. 

And, in addition to that, the same 
fawn, now a full-grown deer, at this 
writing is in a California zoo, and a 
placard in his pen states that his name 
is Bambi. And in order absolutely to 
cinch the fact that they were making 
an American picture, the producers in- 
clude among their principal characters 
cottontail rabbits, skunks, and chip- 
munks, which are not found in the Old 
World. 

All of these facts were brought to the 
attention of Walt Disney Productions, 
and, when the producers declined to do 
anything to correct the obnoxious por- 
tions of their picture, OuTpoorR Lire took 
the matter up with the distributors of 
the film, Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corpora- 
tidn. This company, possibly more con- 
cerned with the commercial possibilities 
of the production than with its artistic 
merit realized at once that it would be 
bad business to offend 15,000,000 hunters 
and fishermen, and the countless others 
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who indulge in allied sports and are 
interested in conservation, and immedi- 
ately advised Walt Disney Productions 
to include in the film a plain statement 
that the incidents depicted were not 
typical of the United States, but that, 
on the contrary, because of the efforts 
of American sportsmen and conserva- 
tionists, such things could not now hap- 
pen here. 

Walt Disney Productions, however, re- 
fused to heed the counsel of the dis- 
tributors, so the film is going forth to 
spread the doctrine that the American 
sportsman is a cruel lawbreaker and 
a destroyer of natural resources. The 
tragic part, of course, is that the vast 
majority of persons who will see the 
picture do not know that this is not so. 
Children, for example, who love the 
cute, little animals that Disney makes 
so lifelike and so appealing, will carry 
away from this picture an impression 
that sportsmen and_ conservationists 
could not dispel in a lifetime. 

OvutTpoor Lire did its best to get the 
picture fixed before it was _ released. 
Since that best was not good enough, 
this magazine considers it its duty to 
call the false and harmful features of 
the film to the attention of its readers, 
its contributors, and a long list of sports- 
men and conservationists whom it can 
reach by mail. These include the rod- 
and-gun editors of the principal news- 
papers of the United States, the presi- 
dents of approximately 5,000 sportsman’s 
clubs, all manufacturers of sports equip- 
ment, and the heads of the various state 
and federal fish-and-game and conserva- 
tion agencies. These men, informed, ac- 


tive, and vocal, may be able to correct, in 
part anyway, the unwarranted affront 
that the Disney film offers to American 
sportsmen. 

Although our negotiations with Disney 
and RKO were, we supposed, conducted 
confidentially, somewhere a leak de- 
veloped, with the result that a Hollywood 
gossip writer presented the following 
gem in a syndicated newspaper column: 

“How’s this for a laugh? Walt Disney’s 
‘Bambi’ (Felix Salton’s [sic] story of a 
deer), to be premiered early in August, 
has started an undercover movement in 
the sporting world to boycott the pro- 
duction unless foreword is inserted to 
the effect that any similarity between 
huntsmen (depicted only by off-stage 
gun fire) and themselves is purely imag- 
inary—or something! ‘Man’—who enters 
Bambi’s forest only to kill—is (oddly 
enough) the villain of the piece, and our 
mighty nimrods are in a regular tizzy! 
These intrepid gentry, whose idea of 
heaven is to crash the newsreels, draped 
proudly across the hapless carcass of 
the day’s kill, are thrown into a good 
old-fashioned sweat by Disney’s tender 
and heart-warming presentation of the 
animal’s side of the case. Where in heck 
do you suppose they ever got the name 
‘sportsmen’?” 

Any comment on tripe of this sort 
would be futile, unless we were to say 
that, if our efforts to save sportsmen 
from insult—and at the same time help 
Disney, his distributors, and the theatre 
owners who will show his film—are a 
laugh, we'll make a good-sized wager 
that we know who’s going to have the 
last laugh. 





en, who attempts to aid the sports- 

man in the field, receives little if 
any cooperation from the very men 
for whose interests he is working, 
through whom he receives his salary, 
and upon whom, in the long run, rests 
the responsibility for ideal game con- 
ditions for future years. 

For instance, many times we make 
an arrest, having caught the violator 
red-handed. But the warden’s only 
one man, and the violator may have 
companions as witnesses. Regardless 
of the evidence we are able to produce 
in court, there always hangs over the 
scene the ghost of the old saying, 
“There is strength in numbers.” A 
true sportsman should be a man of 
courage, and not hesitate for a mo- 
ment to condemn illegal deeds of com- 
panions, regardless of how well he 
may know them. All honest men 
desire proper control of fish and game, 
so why not give a helping hand? 

Have you ever seen a game warden 
open all his pockets? Therein, friends, 
lie many devices for first aid, assist- 
ing a man in trouble, items of re- 
sourcefulness such as_ shoestrings, 
extra hooks, shells, leaders, aspirin, 
iodine, bandages, matches, flies, 
smokes, and what not. He’s been a 


Few too often a game ward- 





THE WARDEN ON THE JOB 


SAYS i. Be Your , Warelen 


real friend many 
a time to sports- 
men in difficulty. 

Have you ever 
taken a few min- 
utes to clean up 
beauty spots by burning papers, bury- 
ing unsightly cans, removing objects 
forgotten or thoughtlessly strewn on 
picnic grounds and the like? Your 
game warden does. If you have a 
special lure which is catching fish do 
you tell your friends? Your game 
warden does. Do you know where 
the big ones are, or where that great 
stag has been seen, and do you pass 
it on? Your game warden does. Do 
you offer to assist in propagating fish 
and game, or do you sit back and 
criticize because you feel that it isn’t 
being done according to your opinions? 
Do you report violations that you ob- 
serve, and are you willing to testify 
in court? Do you destroy devices 
which are illegal in your state, such 
as fish pots, outlines, snares, and the 
like? You have the authority to do 
so. Your game warden always does. 

Only united action by all of us will 
ever insure decent fishing and hunt- 
ing conditions; and that is the reason 
I say to every sportsman: “Be your 
own warden.”—Buck Rutledge. 
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The Reluctant Tiger 


(Continued from page 33) 


juiver without any apparent reason. 
They believe the tree to be the home of 
restless spirits. The real reason is that 
the stem of the leaf is long and twisted 
like that of the aspen, allowing the leaf 
to oscillate even in the slightest breeze. 
But there was no breath of air now and 
I suspected that there was another 
reason for the trembling of this tree. 

There was no telling where he would 
come from. He might try to approach 
from behind—I kept revolving so that 
there would be no behind. He might 
jump higher this time and not miss. But 
there was no higher branch in the little 
pipal strong enough to support me. My 
only hope was to be quick on the trig- 
ger. My finger fondled it constantly- 
and nervously. 

There he was—two eyes in the gloom! 
I fired. An amazing thing happened. 
The two eyes went off in opposite di- 
rections. Was I losing my head? 

“What was it?” called the shikari. 

I told him. 

“A couple of field mice,” he conjec- 
tured. He seemed a bit disgusted with 
me and I didn’t blame him. 

At last the black grayed, and another 
day, which I had given up hoping for, 
began to dawn. When I could distinguish 
stumps from tigers, I slid to the ground. 
How good the flat earth felt beneath me! 
It soothed the deep-cut creases left upon 
me by my night on a limb. I called to 


Nib. 
“Come on. Let’s go home.” 
“Not alone,” replied Nib. “Wait till 


Nothing so dangerous as 
Better climb back on 


the men come. 
a wounded tiger 


your branch.” 

“T prefer the tiger,” I said brashly, and 
struck off toward the lodge. He had to 
repay Passing me, he took the lead, 

ng surer of the trail. My spine began 
to iteh and I kept looking back. There 
was nothing to see but the slender bam- 


boos and tall wild-coconut palms and the 
banyans in whose branches the monkeys 
climbed and chattered. But in the dark 
catacombs among the many dropped 
of the banyans, Stripes might be 
lurking. 


roots 


NE mile. Two miles. I turned less 
frequently. If it had been going to 
happen, it would have happened before 
now. I began looking for the lodge. When 
I did casually glance back, I felt myself 
suddenly freeze from the ears down. 
Stripes was emerging from a bamboo 
thicket. He seemed to be only a part of 
the bushes, and I realized that however 
prominent he was against a plain back- 
ground, in an environment of long grass 


ind brush his protective coloration left 
iothing to be desired. Only his move- 
ment betrayed him. He was not moving 
rapidly. But he was moving in our di- 
rection. 

I swung my Big Bertha around and 
fired. I was too quick about it. The shot 
Missed. Nib came tumbling back. He 
lropped to one Knee, raised his gun 

i did nothing 

I waited nervously. “Go ahead,” I said. 
It's yours. Take it.” 


“All in good time.” 

e tiger was close to the ground now, 
creeping forward. He did not run, leap, 
I or do anything that the novice 
would expect a tiger to do. He was un- 
leasantly quiet, as if he meant business. 
glossy gold between his stripes re- 
flected the sun. His fixed green eyes had 
imbing effect. The hair on his cheeks 
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spread out like side whiskers. His big 
pads made no noise on the ground. 

Nib said, “Why don't you get on down 
the trail? You don’t need to wait.” 

“I wouldn’t miss it,” I said through 
blue lips. Probably I could not have run 
if I had wanted to. 

The tiger began to slide forward more 
rapidly, like a ship gaining speed on the 
launching ways. Fifty yards away now 
Then forty. Then thirty. Was Nib para- 
lyzed? Just suppose there was a dud in 


that gun. A lot depended on this one 
shot. Suppose the sights were out 
Crash! 
Birds and monkeys screamed and the 


But the king of the 
He lay as if asleep, 


woods came to life 
woods slumped dead. 


his head on his paws, much as he had 
looked when I first saw him. Was he 
pretending? Nib was evidently sure of 


his shot, for he jumped up and ran to 
the carcass. I followed, more diffidently. 
Through the head was a neat hole as 
definite as a caste mark on a Hindu fore- 


head. Nib’s bullet had done that. 

A careful search revealed a scratch on 
the left flank. That might be credited 
to my shot of the night before. 


“Well,” Nib said 
almost your tiger.” 

[I had had enough hunting. “Let’s get 
on to the lodge,” I said. “I’ve got to 
catch up on my reading.” 


cheerfully, “he was 


Walking Mousetraps 


HE swift-moving, blood-hungry weasel 

is the world’s best mouse killer, and 
guides and forest rangers in New York's 
Adirondack Mountains value him fo! 
his services in keeping a camp free from 
mice. While farmers detest the creature 
for its depredations on chickens, in the 
forests it’s quite another matter 


Maurice Bissell, state forest ranger at 
Lake Colden, N. Y., is on friendly terms 
with a weasel he calls Silent Slim. Slim 
repays Bissell for his hospitality by 
making the ranger’s camp a place where 
no invading mouse can live. Bissell and 
Slim have been friends for two years 
since a time when the ranger, wearied 


from a hard day’s work at brushing out 
trails, returned to his camp and was 
pulling off his boots. A mouse scamp 


ered across the floor. Like a streak of 
light a long, narrow something ap 
peared from the log wall, nailed the 
mouse, and quickly ate it. Bissell found 
a tiny hole between the logs where the 
weasel had entered, and left it open 
Silent Slim makes regular use of it, and 
no cat could catch mice with his swift 


and clean precision 


Clint West, former fore ranger at 
this same lake, also had a weasel mouse 
trap. West called it Wandering Willie 
Willie was rather tame, and would sit 
around the cabin while West did his 
housekeeping chores. This weasel’s vis 
its were intermittent It would hang 
around the camp for several days, then 


disappear for a while. In winter its 
brown coat was swapped for one of 
snowy white Willie’s end was sudden 
and tragic. West found his Harold 
who was visiting him, skinning the wea 


son 


sel which he had caught in a trap. Mice 
soon came back to nibble at provisions 
brought in with much toil over long 
trails, and West mourned Willie as a de 
parted friend Later another mouse- 
trap came to the cabin to carry on—this 


time a mink—but it was so chum- 


my as Willis 


never 
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pinning Outtits Get Fish 


HREAD-LINE spinning is gaining 

in popularity. Because I knew little 

or nothing about this method of 

fishing when it was first publicized 
in America, several years ago, I haven't 
ventured to write much about it until 
now because I wanted to give it a 
thorough tryout first. However, I have 
now done quite a bit of fishing with a 
spinning outfit, and feel I have learned 
enough about it to tell you of some of 
my experiences 

It didn’t take me long to learn how to 
cast with the funny-looking fixed-spool 
reel and the long-handled rod which 
constituted my original outfit, but it did 
take considerable time to learn the prop- 
er retrieving of the lure and still longer 
to achieve accuracy. Distance 
was easy to attain (especially 
since this type of reel is prac 
tically backlashproof), once I 
got the knack and found the 
right sort of line for the job 

Perhaps the reason why it 
took me longer than it should 
have was that I found it hard 
to concentrate on spinning 
You see, both fly and plug 
fishing were very good on the 
various trips we made after 
first acquiring the outfit, so 
that I didn't use it enough to 
become efficient But finally 
there came a day when fish- 
ing with a fly was simply a 
waste of time. I was fishing 
an Eastern bass river. The 
water was low and the bass 
apparently indisposed. I cast 
with a fly rod, using flies and 
small spinners, until both arm 
and back ached, but all I 
coula catch were a few sun 
fish and some undersize bass 

As I always carried the spinning rod 
with me, even though I usually neglected 
it, it occurred to me that this would be 
a good time to practice with it. At least 
this would give me something to do. So 
I assembled the rod, reel, and line, and 
then attached small imported spinner 
which had been made expressly for the 
work. I soon became absorbed in seeing 
how far I could cast this lightweight 
lure, and then started shooting for ac- 
curacy as well as distance. Then came 
the surprise. On making an accurate 
and long cast to a large bowlder, I re- 
ceived a hard strike as the bait skirted 
along the base of the rock. The resulting 
prize was a 2-lb. smallmouth. 

This method seemed to be the answer. 
By concentrating on the deep pockets 
formed by some bowlders I had a few 
hours of good sport, taking several fish 
near the 2-lb. mark 

Then at sunset I began to notice action 
near shore. Here and there I could see 
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bass chasing minnows, the little fellows 
jumping in the air in an attempt to 
escape and shining with metallic gleams 
in the gold of the setting sun. However, 
I soon found that I couldn't get at these 
fish. When I approached to where I 
could reach them with my cast they 
became frightened. I attached a buck- 
shot to my leader just above the lure 
and tried a cast. The little additional 
weight added 25 ft. to the distance I 
had been getting. This was sufficient. 
By staying out in the stream and mak- 
ing long casts to the shore wherever I 
saw a commotion, I managed to catch 
a number of those minnow-chasing bass. 
The sport became so exciting that I for- 
got I was using a very lightweight line 





Strikingly different from both bait-casting and fly outfits, the 
spinning reel and rod pay off in spots where both th 


which should be tested now and then 
during a day’s fishing so that it wouldn't 
get dangerously weak where tied on the 
lure. I finally hooked a large bass, the 
best smallmouth I've had hold of for 
some years. He made a vicious jump 
and the line went slack. He had my 
lure, the only one of its kind that I 
possessed. I began experimenting with 
others, but darkness was advancing fast 
and engulfed me before I had tried more 
than three other baits, none of which 
produced. 

This experience impressed me with the 
latent possibilities of the spinning outfit. 
The 7-ft. rod with its limber, parabolic 
action made the playing of the fish al- 
most as pleasurable as when using a fly 
rod, while the ease with which small 
lures of ‘4 oz. or even less were cast 
remarkable distances opened up new 
horizons for fishing with small spinners. 

However, being so extremely partial to 
fly fishing and fond of the feel of a 


e others fail 


regulation plug rod, I didn’t use the 
spinning outfit again until I ran against 
a tough proposition on a Texas strear 

It was badly overgrown, so much so that 
a fly rod was out of the question and the 
regulation bait-casting outfit was too 
sluggish for me to do good work wit) 
It took too much arm movement to ge 

the lure out where it should go, and the 
brush was always in the way. It was 
then I thought once again of the neg 
lected spinning outfit. It wasn’t long 
before I put it in operation. 

The ease with which the fixed-spool!l 
reel allowed the lure to carry out the 
line was a revelation. With the slightest 
twitch of the wrist, the bait would trave 
to the bassy locations I wished to reac} 
Needless to say, that was 
one needed to catch fish. Be 
cause the stream was so i! 
accessible, not many bothered 
with it, consequently the fish 
weren't lure-shy. They took 
almost anything I threw over 
them, but were most partial 
to an underwater plug boast 
ing a pair of hair legs 

While I have never cared 
much for lake-and-pond fi 
ing for trout, especially fr: 

i boat, this spinning outfit 
makes it possible to work 
from shore so effectively that 
I believe I could become very 
enthusiastic about it Of 
course you may say that one 
could use a bait-casting outfit 
for such work. This is true in 
some instances, but somehow 
I could never get interested in 
regulation bait casting for 
trout, and besides I could 
never cast well the sort of 
lures that trout are most like- 
ly to take—that is, those in the 's and 
',-0z. classes. With the spinning outfit 
I can really put these small lures out 
where fish can be seen breaking—dis- 
tances beyond the average reach of a 
rod, at least in the hands of anyone but 
a “distance expert.” 

As I indicated, this using a spinning 
rod to fish from the shores of lakes d 
ponds just happens to be my idea 
pleasure. If you prefer to work from 4 
boat, you probably will keep right on 
using fly or bait outfits for these pond 
trout. But the spinning technique does 
open up the realm of wilderness trout 
ponds on which boats are unobtaina 
and where the fish frequently feed 
out from shore. 

So there are three situations where € 
spinning outfit is tops—in getting lis 
lures out to a distance at times when 
casting at shorter range would scar 
the fish; in working brushy spots where 
there’s not space enough for vigorous 
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iit casting; and in fishing from shore 
r trout well out in a pond. Another 
tuation, similar to the last, would be 
when you were fly-fishing for bass or 
trout in a large stream where wading 
was impossible and ordinary fly casting 
wouldn’t reach the far back. Still an- 
other very special purpose I found for 
ny outfit is described at the end of this 
ticle. 

Now let’s look at lines and lures for 
the spinning rod and reel. Since obtain- 

g my outfit, I've used three different 
ines—silk, imitation gut, and nylon. The 
ilk line I had was of inferior grade, so 
my experience with it didn’t prove much. 
I liked the gut very well indeed, but it 

id one bad fault: it was always drying 

it, so that it would come off the spool 
in bunches, a most disconcerting, ex- 

perating, and sometimes costly event. 
However, if you remember to dunk the 
eel in the water every little while you 
can avoid this trouble. 

Nevertheless I finally discarded this 
line for nylon, even though it doesn’t 
cast as well as the gut. It also has an- 
other fault, which is shares with the silk: 
it is so fine and light in weight that it is 
troublesome when fishing in the wind. 
If the wind is with you, everything is 
O. K., but when it’s at right angles you 
get a most disconcerting belly in the 
line. The imitation gut doesn’t have this 
fault. In the nylon, I find a 5-lb. test 
about the best for average fishing 


HE greatest objection I have to the 

spinning outfit is the sca-city of lures 
suitable for trout. There are quite a 
number of excellent lures made for bass, 
but not many for trout which I consider 
good. I imagine that as spinning be- 
comes more popular, manufacturers will 
devote more attention to the designing 
of suitable trout lures in the '%-oz. and 
5/16-oz. classes. I hope so 

For my pond-trout fishing, I prefer 
either a weighted spinner-and-fly combi- 
nation, or just a plain minnow-type fly, 
weighted enough to be cast the required 
distance. A *,-0z. combination is my 
best weight if I need to get in really long 
casts consistently, although I can do 
nearly as well with 5/16. This is light 
enough to escape being classed as an 
average bait-casting lure, yet will carry 
out to incredible distances, even when 
handled by an ordinary caster. And 
when it’s necessary to use the %-oz. or 
even lighter lures, you have in the 
spinning rod a tool that will handle 
them better than anything else I have 
ever tried. If you wish, you can also use 
heavier lures. I have often used the 
%-0z. plugs—in fact prefer this outfit for 
casting them to the regulation bait cast- 
er. However, for % oz. and up, nothing 
can, in my estimation, beat the medium 
to lightweight plug rods and the regular 
multiplying reels. 

To get back to the spinner and the 
weighted fly, I usually fish the spinner 
with a steady retrieve, just about fast 
enough to make the blade revolve. If 
this doesn’t work I sometimes jerk the 
lure instead of retrieving steadily, but 
the results from this haven’t been out- 
standing as far as I am concerned. The 

ain weighted fiy works most effectively 
if you retrieve it with jerks. The best 
method I've so far been able to find is to 
make three or four fast turns with the 
reel handle, pause a moment or two, 
then make the next series of turns, and 
so continue to the end of the retrieve. 
Somewhat similar results may be ob- 
tained by making the jerks with the 
rod and then taking up the slack line 
thus released by a few quick turns of the 
reel handle. If you will spend a bit of 
working o1. these ideas, I'm sure 
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that you will be able to develop a tech- 
nique of your own which will produce 
the results which may be necessary to 
catch fish 

The most dramatic experience I’ve had 
with the spinning outfit took place in 
northern California. I met Harold Tarter 
at Burney for the purpose of having him 
show me some of the waters in this 
territory 

Because we were both fly fishermen 
before anything else, we didn’t entertain 
the thought of fishing in any other man- 
ner. However, we fared very poorly. At 
Hat Creek we saw lots of fish rising but 
found that most of them were what I 
took to be a species of whitefish. 

The few trout which were rising did 
so in midstream. We could reach them 
with our flies but could never get a float 
without drag. Even when we did man 
age to get a rise to our artificials we 
missed them. Candidly, we took only two 
fish each, and they were small. 

We also fished Rising River, wate 
which made you think of placid English 
streams. On our first trip there together, 
Harold took one small trout and I noth- 
ing, although he had had good fishing on 
this water the day before we arrived. I 
quit fishing early, our first day, and 
spent the rest of the time watching him 
to see if I could discover what our 
trouble was. It wasn't long before I saw 
the main difficulty. There were several 
fish rising out in midstream, a good cast 
distant. Tarter could reach the fish all 
right, and from his casting position it 
looked as if the fly floated perfectly for 
a few seconds. However, as I observed 
operations from another angle I saw that 
a slight drag began almost the instant 
the fly touched the water. Now, there 
may be some fishermen who can ac- 
curately throw perfect loops at the end 
of 60 and 70-ft. casts. I admit I can't, 
though I don’t do so badly on short ones. 
Neither could Harold, and he was a 
pretty good caster. So we were stymied 

The last day I had to stay at camp 
to catch up with my mail from you 
readers. Harold and our wives went to 
Rising River. I was to meet them there 
after I got through. The work took 
longer than I had expected. By the time 
I reached the stream only a scant hour 
of daylight remained 

Harold reported fish rising but no luck 
in catching them. Putting the old 
temptation behind me, I forced myself to 
rig up the spinning outfit, even though 
my fingers fairly itched to take the fly 
rod. I was determined that I'd give this 
thing a thorough tryout right then. It 
was a good time for it. Certainly the 
flies hadn’t produced in our hands 


OING to the upper end of the stretch, 

where fish were rising spasmodical- 
ly, I started fishing systematically down 
and across stream. With the spinning 
outfit and a small rubber Devon lure I 
could easily cast to the opposite shore, 
which I did, dropping the lure at the very 
edge of the grass, at a slight downstream 
angle. When retrieving I thus covered 
the stream from one side to another and 
by advancing a step or two at each cast 
the water was covered thoroughly. As 
this part of the stream was of the un- 
readable type, being like a canal in ap- 
pearance and with a reasonably fast 
flow, this was the best way to fish it. 
Not knowing which would be best, I al- 
ternated steady retrieves and jerky re- 
trieves on successive casts. The first sign 
of action came on the ninth or tenth cast 
and on the steady retrieve. In the wan- 
ing light I noticed a large shape appear 
under the lure just as I lifted it from 
the water. 

(Continued on page 71 
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Anglers with Pflueger Reels are in luck for 
*flueger Reels are built for 


long service—are easy to oil, clean, keep in 
tip-top condition and can be — 
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easily repaired necessary. 


@ Entire assembly can be quickly re- 
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4 
If you have a Pflueger Reel 
that is not giving you the service 
it did when new, bring it to your 
Fishing Tackle Dealer. He has 
or can get repair parts promptly 
or he can send your reel to us 
for complete factory inspection 
and overhauling service. 





Pflueger manufacturing plants 
today are to the greatest extent 
possible devoted to production 
of tools for victory; when new 
reels for sport fishing may again 
be produced we shall continue 
the manufacturing standard 
which has made 
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VERCOMING your 
fishing faults will 
put more fish in your 
creel or on the string- 
er than owning the 
finest equipment. Not even the most 
perfect tackle or bait will catch fish un- 
less the user knows how to handle it. 
Even the best of handling will be great- 
ly handicapped by lack of fishing sense 
knowing where to place your lure. The 
barefoot boy with the bent pin caught 
fish in spite of his equipment, not be- 
cause of it. He knew the ways of fish 
and so could catch them. He could have 
done wonders with good tackle 






Earl Ehrhardt of California gives us 
this tip on catching large brown trout 

“I drop the fly lightly into the water, 
and strip off line just fast enough so that 
the fly moves naturally with the current 
and close to the bank. As it moves over 
an eddy I stop it an instant, let it go, 
then stop it again, before letting it con- 
tinue downstream. It is in these places I 
get most of my strikes. It is tops in fish- 
ing thrills to have all your casting line 
out, besides 50 or more yards of backing, 
and then have a 3-pounder take hold 
This float fishing really is the most ef- 
fective way I've ever found for taking 
browns, and it is particularly effective 
when the water is low and clear.’ 

This method is successful at times for 
any sort of stream fishing, when the fish 
being angled for is something else be- 
sides trout. It will be interesting to try 
it on browns 

Take good care of your hooks. Ameri- 
can manufacturers can make only 12's 
percent of their normal output, and no 
more can be imported. I know that the 
common report is that hook manufacture 
has been cut only 50 percent, but read 
the following letter which I have re- 
ceived from the War Production Board 

“Your information that American pro- 
duction of sporting fishhooks will be cut 
50 percent is incorrect. It is to be re- 
duced by 87's percent. We do not, at 
present, approve exports of fishing tackle 
involving scarce materials from. the 
United Kingdom, whether or not already 
manufactured.” 

In another letter I got a further ex- 
planation 

“After June 1, 1942, fishing tackle may 
be produced, provided no critical ma- 
terial is used other than fishhooks. Fish- 
hooks may be used up to 50 percent by 
weight of the quantity used in 1941." 

In other words, fishhooks in the hands 
of tackle manufacturers may be used up 
to 50 percent of last year, but fishhooks 
themselves may be manufactured only 
up to 12% percent and none may be im- 
ported 

So save your hooks. Keep them from 
rusting and keep them sharp 

Occasionally I am asked if I believe 
that fancy scents make a live bait more 
attractive to the fish. My experience is 
that the best bait for game fish is the 
freshest and liveliest obtainable, no mat- 
ter what the species. Of course, catfish 
are an exception; it’s a tradition that 
they do like odoriferous food.—R. B. 
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A Four-Pounder at Every Cast 


(Continued from page 27) 


the canoe upriver. “Plenty fish up there!” 

Off the mouth of another creek my 
Indians again put the canoe broadside 
on, and Barthelmy held out his paddle, 
pointed with it, and waved it from side 
to side, blade parallel with the water. 
Clearly he was telling me to fish any 
part of the mouth of that stream. The 
Parmachene Belle had delivered well 
Why change so worthy a lure? 

I cast to a spot about midway between 
the banks of the creek. The Belle had 
no time to sink. There was a mighty 
swirl and a broad tail came out of the 
water. It was a wonder that I had the 
wit to strike, but I did. The rod took on 
a violent are, and the line cut through 
the water, making a V-shape wake. The 
rod seemed to vibrate like a piano string. 
I whooped. My Indians grinned in sym- 
pathy and jabbered a mile a minute. 
How did that idea that Indians are un- 
emotional ever get around? 


E HAD to chase that trout. It was 

determined to leave those parts and 
find a place where it could live a less- 
nervous life. It didn't leap like a rain- 
bow, or shake its head vigorously as 
some brown trout do, giving the effect 
of something hard hammering on the 
rod; it just bored and steamed on like 
a fat and businesslike tugboat. It finally 
was netted about 100 yards away from 
where it was hooked. Incredibly, it was 
even bigger than the first, weighing 6% 
pounds flat. I pointed at it as it lay on 
the bottom of the canoe, gorgeous in its 
dress of gold, purple, olive, and red. 

“Are there any trout at all up here 
that are bigger than that?” I demanded 

My Indians “oui-oui-ed” in perfect 
agreement and with emphasis. There 
must be, after all, something in that yarn 
about a brook trout so big that it fed 
three men for two meals. At last I had 
reached a country where the fishing was 
so good that it equaled the best that 
rumor could devise. As General: In- 
spector of Quebec's Fish and Game Dept. 
I get around. I[ have fished many places 
where the fishing truly could be said to 
be superb. But never before had I caught 
great big brook trout at every cast! 

I picked up another trout between four 
and five pounds, and then it was time to 
rturn to camp. I laid out the three fish 
side by side and just couldn't take my 
eyes off of them. Were they exhibited 
as a one-day catch in a shop window on 
Madison Avenue, New York city, or State 
Street, Chicago, traffic would be blocked, 
and right away a mass exodus would 
tuke place for the Peribonka and points 
north. 

Near our camp a small river entered 
the lake. Barthelmy told me that about 
half a day's journey up that river was 
another fine spot for big trout. I could 
have stayed right where we were and 
undoubtedly have caught big trout until 
my arm was tired, but while I was up in 
that country I wanted to become as well 
informed on this big-trout business as 
possible. So, the following morning, we 
broke camp and went up that little river 
Here we were on the Height of Land; 
the country was rather flat, and the 
river ran quietly, with now and then a 
short rapids. 

We were about to stop for lunch, at the 
foot of one of these rapids, when one of 
the Indians pointed at the water between 
us and the bank. There, in the clear 
water that was only about two feet deep, 
lay three trout that looked like whales. 


It took only three casts to bring each of 
those trout to the net. I kept only ons 
and released the others. Each weighs 
a little more than four pounds. 

After lunch we went on upriver f 
about a mile, coming to the place Ba 
thelmy had told me about. Here wa 
evidently a spawning bed, and on tl 
clean white gravel could be seen a nun 
ber of very large trout. That afternoo 
I landed (and returned) six trout, eac 
of which weighed between four and si» 
pounds, and yet I did not catch tl 
largest of the trout that lay there. Eve 
cast brought a strike. The river was na 
row and in many places on its botto! 
were dead trees, their branches stretcl! 
ing every which way. These trout tool 
plenty of playing. Each time I lande: 
one I had to wait for the other trout t 
get over their fright before I made a) 
other cast. 

That night I asked Barthelmy if the: 
was another place to catch big trout, and 
was told of another particularly fins 
location about 24% days’ journey away) 
That would have lengthened my fishing 
holiday more than I wanted, so I decided 
to fish this same pool the next morning 
and then break camp for the return tri} 
The supply of big trout seemed to be 
inexhaustible. The last morning on the 
river I landed nine more fish that rar 
from four pounds up. The most remark 
able thing about the whole remarkabl 
trip was that I caught no fish of les 
than four pounds. We French-Canadians 
have this proverb: “A beau mentir qu 
vient de loin,” which might be translated 
as “He who comes from far away may 
fib at will.” For fear that I may be 
thought to have taken advantage of that 
proverb, be assured that what I have 
writen is nothing but the truth 


OU had to know exactly where thoss 

fish were to catch them. Barthelmy 
had spent half his life trapping in that 
country, and his ancestors had done the 
same before him. So he knew every good 
fishing spot within 100 miles. Undoubted 
ly I was the first to put an artificial fly 
before those big trout, and my brightly 
colored lures had irresistible attraction 

The return journey was all down- 
stream and took only three days. Al 
though the guides wanted me to try the 
fine ouananiche fishing on the way, | 
had time only for a few casts. The Peri- 
bonka has eighty miles of ouananiche 
water, if you include its tributary, the 
Manouan; the Ashouapmouchouan has 
fifty miles, and the Mistassini twenty-five 
miles. These ouananiche are the genuin¢ 
lofty-leaping landlocked salmon whit 
ire recognized by science as being dif 
ferent from the landlocked salmon of 
Maine, and their habitat is confined 
the Lake St. John region and somé 
streams east of there, north of the St 
Lawrence. On being hooked, they put 
an astonishing exhibition of acrobatics 
leaping six, eight, or ten times. Thos 
that I caught averaged from 2% to five 
pounds. Fishing for them seems like 
constant succession of explosions. 

But it was those giant brook trout tl 
provided the biggest thrills of the t 
for me, even though the Indians t 
them as a matter of course. As I was 
paying off my guides, Barthelmy patted 
the package containing the skin of 
biggest trout, which he had skinned 
me 

“A good fish,” he said, ‘“‘but, m’sieu, ! 
of the biggest!” 
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Spinning Outfits Get Fish 


(Continued from page 69) 


Next, again on a steady retrieve, I got 
a decided snub but failed to connect. 
After this came a period when nothing 
happened. I was ready to quit but de- 
cided to make one more cast. It was time 
for the jerk retrieve, but I was a bit dis- 
couraged, so used the easiest way. The 
Devon must have been about in mid- 
stream when the strike came, solid and 
excitingly heavy. As is often the case I 
was fishing without a net. The bank was 
two feet or more high and undermined 

a tough spot to land a large fish in the 
dark. You may be sure that I was re- 
lieved to find Harold and his net at my 
side. It was a fine brown—-3"%% Ib. 

There isn’t any doubt that this spin- 
ning outfit fills a decided need. It does 
not take the place of either the fly or the 
bait-casting rod, but rather supplements 
them, giving the angler a chance to catch 
fish when and where conditions are un- 
uitable for the other two methods. It is 
my guess that we'll be hearing more 
ind more of this type of angling as time 
goes on, and as more manufacturers 
consider it worth while to develop new 
lures for it—Ray Bergman. 


Anglons’ Quonies 


Tackle Storage 





I expect to join the armed forces 
items of tackle 


Question: 
yn. How should I store various 


for the duration?—L. R. C., La. 


Answer: Rod: A good place is lying flat in 
a drawer, if you are sure no weighty stuff will 
be put on top of it. I wax my rods when put- 

ng them away. The place should be 
away from excessive heat and dampness. 


chosen 


Reel: Clean and oil, and put heavy grease on 
the gears, then cover with cloth or put in a 

el bag, or else pack in a tight box. 

Line: A bait-casting line will do as well on 


the reel as anywhere. With a fly line, it’s a good 
lea to make a large coil of it and put it in a 
my box, punching holes in the box so that 
air can circulate. Or it can be hung loosely in 
a cool place where dust is not prevalent. 
Lures: Clean and oil the hooks if the lures 
have been used much. 
Flies: Put in tight boxes or jars with plenty 
f moth preventive 
Leaders: Wrap in 
chamois leader case an 


and dark.—R. B 


paper or put in 
store where it is cool 


dark 
7 


Panfish on Fly Rod 


Question: We several new lakes near 
by, stocked with crappie, perch, and bluegills. 
What baits and lures, and what weight fly rod 
should I have to fish for them?—K. W., Kans. 


have 


Answer: These panfish will respond to a 
riety of lures and baits. Perhaps the most 
generally used are worms, tiny minnows, grass- 


pers, and grubs of various kinds, but they 

Ww also strike small spinners and fly-rod plugs. 
The bluegill is particularly good on flies too 
I suld prefer a limber rod for this work, say 
4 oz., but any good rod not too strong will 


e. If too heavy a rod is used, it will kill 
h of the sport of playing the fish.—R. B. 
Tapering Leaders 


Question: What 
ration two 


is the greatest difference in 
adjoining strands of gut can 


and still form a well-tapered leader? Can 
I jump from .014 in. down to .010 and .009?— 
A. B. H., Ontario. 


Answer: A drop such as you mention is not 

so good It is hard to make a strong knot with 
a difference in the size of the strands. A 
rence of .002 in. is O. K., and one can get 
with 003, but more than that is not good. 
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Deep Running 


FRED ARBOGAST 409 North St. 


No. 1 Hawatian Wiggler 
$1.00 Ea. Extra Skirts 25c 





No. 1 HAWAIIAN 


WIGGLER 


goes deep 
to get bass! 


Here is John L. Jelks, Jr. of Baton 
Rouge with bass caught on the No. 1 
Hawaiian Wiggler last December at 
False River, La. The No. 1 Hawaiian 
runs deep without snagging and her 
Hula Hula dance with multi-colored 
skirt slays bass! 

A complete set of Hawaiian 
Wigglers includes No. 1—deep 
running, No. 142 — medium, No. 
2 shallow running, and No. 3 
— especially designed to wiggle 
through thick weeds and “‘gooey”’ 

mass. Write for catalog. 


Akron, Ohio 
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| TINKERING t AGhE ain thal, 
Wee TOOLS hold repairs—and 
new. aeviseo corns have lots of fun 


beside s—if you fol- 
low the simple in- 
structions in this 
big new 260-page 
book! TINKERING 
everything you 
bills—how to 
repair furniture, 
plumbing fix 
shingle 
sash cords and hun 


roots. tells 
to cut 


how to 


WITH vou 
need 
refinish 

electrical 
tures, 


to know 
floor s 
appliances and 


repail 


how to lay sidewalks, roots, 


plaster walls, renew 
dreds of other r pairs and improvements 


around the home! 


Nev cr 


formation, 


before has so much valuable in 
so many helpful illustrations, 
been crammed into one big cloth-bound 
to sell for only %1.00' Books of 


similar size sell for $2.50 or more! 


volume 
usually 


SEND NO MONEY NOW! 


Just mail coupon and pay postman on 
ly $1.00, plus few cents postage, on cle 
livery If, after 10° day eXalmmination, 
you wish to return book for any reaso) 

gladly refund every cent you paid 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York} N. Y. 


Send me the new 260-page vloth bound book 

TINKERING WITH POOLS. I will pay post 

man only $1.00, plus few cents postage, on 
If dissatistied, PE may 


within 10 days for full refund 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY 


| 

| | 
| | 
| | 
| delivery return book | 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 


STATI 











SPORTSMEN WEAR 


GARMENTS BY HODGMAN 
AMAZING NEW LIVE WORMS 


Not Earthworms. Raised for sole 
pur e of luring fish—and they do. 
0,000 repeat orders in '41. Save 





ir tire more fish in _ ss trips 
Gn real live bait that « ches fish 
whe othe fail, Fis " with LI-Ct I 
live ! tails bred worms that get 


50c for 
75, $i oo x 200, postpaid. At your 
dealer or direct. Send for folder. 


LI-CUT LIVE BAIT CO. 
Dept. 0-9, 2024 Hyperion Avenue 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


aT ae 


©. D. WOOL BLANKETS (USED) . $2.95 

McCLELLAN SADDLES (USED) . 5.95 

U. S. ARMY PUP TENTS (USED) . 3.50 

ALUMINUM MESS PANS (USED) . 35 

Thousands of Other Bargains in Military, Outdoor 
' & Sport Goods for Hunter,Farmer,Scout Send 10¢ 
| for 32-page catalog returned with first order. 


and N SUPPLY CO. 


st. Send today: 











A 
[2 eer-it-) 4756 LESTER or. RICHMOND, VA. 








How to Cast Like 
An Expert! 


Complete instructions 
on all methods of cast 
ing. Tricks on use of 
wet flies, spinners, 
nymphs, dry flies and 
other lures. Hints on 
fishing for bass, trout, 
salmon and panfish. 92 
pages. Fully illustrated 
~~ nd only 25¢ for your 

opy today! Address 
Dest. 92 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 











GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best all-round boot in the world” 
Manutactured Since 1850 

of, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand Sewed, 
ade to Measure. A pound or two lighter than the 
oot: easy to put on and take off: no hooks 
to catch a tr ap ho ds boot in place, and also 
acts 

ACC EP 1 ‘NO iM fr "A PIONS! Get the original Gokey 
Botte Sauvag y by writing for measure blank 
and Fo 


otwear ¢ 


GOKEY c OMPANY 





Dept.i15 St. Paul, Minnesota 
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uegills tor a Bluejacket 


worms. Still no luck. Next we trolled 
with plugs of various colors and actions. 
The nearest we came to a strike was 
when an old lunker of a bass made a 
half-hearted pass at a redhead plug. 

“Looks like we are just on a picnic,” 
I said. 

Shortly after noon, the rowing and the 
mountain air began to take effect and we 
decided to row into one of the coves, 100 
feet or so from the rocky shore, and 
anchor for lunch 

“Hey! Look at that!” 

I almost choked on an extra-big bite 
of ham sandwich. 

Dave pointed toward shore, beyond a 
patch of weeds. In an open space among 
the almost submerged weeds I could see 
several circles. Some kind of fish were 
feeding! 

“Let me have a fly rod,” Dave said. 
“T’ll bet I can’t get a line out twenty 
feet.” 

I tied a 1%-pound-test, six-foot leader 
on the line and attached a No. 12 Brown 
Hackle. That would be good enough for 
exercise, I reasoned, as I proceeded with 
my sandwich. 

His first cast wasn’t too clumsy for a 
guy who hadn't had a fly rod in his hand 
for a year. Somehow he managed to get 
out about thirty feet and the fly didn’t 
splash too much when it hit. 


HAM! Something hit hard, and the 

next moment Dave's rod arched. He 
played the fish a bit clumsily but soon 
pulled it aboard. It was a bluegill, a 
good fat one too! 

“Not bad,” he grinned 
a trout.” 

Needless to say I didn’t finish my sand- 
wich. Not right then. I rigged up an- 
other fly rod. Before I had tied a fly on 
my leader Dave had hooked and landed 
another bluegill exactly like his first. 

I had on a Professor, usually a good 
bluegill-and-crappie fly late in the eve- 
ning at Big Bear, although I had to ad- 
mit I'd never had much luck on flies in 
the middle of the day. 

Dave continued to work on the school 
in the open spot of water. I cast into 
another cove about forty feet away. But 
I didn’t get to do that very often, being 
too busy netting Dave's bluegills! 

By the time he had half a dozen fat 
ones in the creel, and I still hadn't had a 
strike, it dawned on me something was 
wrong. Either there weren't any fish in 
the cove in which I was casting or they 
didn't care for my Professor. That 
seemed odd, because a Professor ordinar- 
ily is better than a Brown Hackle for 
panfish. 

“Here, you cast in my cove,” Dave 
said. “I'll eat junch.” 

My ego by that time was sadly bent 
and I was glad of the chance to do some- 
thing about it. Maybe the secret of his 
luck was the fly. So I took his rod. It 
was one of my old ones but it had a swell 
action and I was able to lay out a dandy 
line forty feet, the leader dropping with- 
out a splash right by a feeding fish. 

Still no luck! A hopeful sign, though, 
because I got two or three short strikes. 
I changed flies several times, trying a 
smaller Brown Hackle, a Professor, a 
“Ginger Quill and even a Gray Hackle. 
The best I could do was one small 
crappie, which I threw back. 

Dave meanwhile had finished lunch. 

“IT must have the system for bluegills,” 
he joked. “Let me try again.” 
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“He hit it like 


(Continued from page 23) 


I had a Professor on. He cast in the 
cove and instantly was hooked to a big 
crappie. It fought furiously, tugging at 
the line like a granddaddy bass. When 
I netted it I guessed its weight at a 
pound and a half. 

Well, it wasn’t the fly. That was a 
cinch. 

“What the heck,” I groused mildly. 
“Does the Navy teach you guys to catch 
bluegills too?” 

“Not exactly,” he laughed. “Since De- 
cember 7 the only things I’ve seen 
caught out of water were those two-man 
subs.” 

Again he cast. Another bluegill! 

“Boy!” he said. “Am I getting good!” 

I couldn’t help but compare this smil- 
ing, confident youth with some of us 
jittery civilians whose spirits rise and 
fall accordingly to newspaper headlines 
and radio bulletins. 

We quit in the middle of the after- 


noon. Dave wanted to have a fish din- 
ner before he rushed off on a date. As 
we packed the tackle in the car he was 
still enthusiastic about the bluegills, the 
blue lake, the green woods that run 
right down to the water’s edge, and the 
snowcapped peaks beyond. 

“T sure had a swell time,” he said 
“You sure taught me a lot about fly 
casting.” 

My wife smiled: “And I think you 
taught your dad something too.” 

She meant he taught me how to catch 
fish. But I couldn't help but think that 
he taught me something more important 
Something I felt but perhaps had lost 
sight of. That was that the strength of 
America is our willingness to pay the 
price to preserve our heritage as free 
people. And that not the least of that 
heritage is our freedom to enjoy simple 
outings such as fishing for bluegills on 
Big Bear Lake! 








Make Your Old 


Lures Like New 


(Continued from page 49) 





Simple rig for those who don't want to con- 
struct the author's lathe—a gear-type brace 
clamped in blocks on a plank base. The plug 
fits on a slim screw with head removed (see 
foreground), inserted in place of the bit 


When this wears through, rusting com- 
mences. It can be prevented by retin- 
ning. The operation can be repeated as 
often as required. Clean each hook and 
barb thoroughly, then coat it with solder- 
ing fluid. Use a bit of ordinary solder or 
a scrap of tin or lead foil and flow it over 
the hook with a hot soldering iron. 

Another protective measure consists 
in a blue-black film of copper sulphide. 
First clean the hooks until they are 
bright, then immerse them in a weak 
solution of copper sulphate, such as 1 
ounce to 10 ounces of water. They will 
become coated with a reddish deposit of 
copper. Rinse the hooks and then im- 
merse them in a solution of 1 ounce hypo 
(as used by photographers) and 8 ounces 
water, to which five or ten drops hydro- 
cloric (muriatic) acid have been added. 
The black protective finish will form in 
this solution. 

Nickeled fittings that appear to be 
badly rusted can often be cleaned up 
with a good polish, as the rust usually 
originates from minute pores in the 
nickel plating. Afterwards, dry the parts 
well and give them a coat of thin lacquer. 
If the cuplike screw fittings are bent 
out of shape, replace them with large 
hollow rivets. Before putting the cups 
or rivets on the plug, a dab of wood 
composition should be pressed into the 


opening to seal out moisture and to pro 
vide a new anchor for the hook screws 
in case the wood has rotted. The same 
applies to screws which hold on other 
metal fittings. If new “eyes” are needed 
for the lure, remove the old and replaces 
with roundheaded tacks. 

It often happens that one or more ot 
the long, narrow screws that hold fit 
tings becomes broken off inside the lure, 
making it apparently useless. This can 
be remedied, too. Drill or cut one or 
more holes around the opening until you 
can reach in with longnose pliers and 
remove the broken screw. Pack the 
opening with wood composition, and 
with the fingers mold enough of the 
material on the outside to restore thé 
original shape and contour of the bait 
When this is dry, put the lure in the 
lathe and sand down the part until it is 
smooth and of the right dimension. It 
will be stronger than when new, and 
the composition offers a very firm an 
chorage for a new screw. 

Some types of lures, such as the 
“plunkers” with large heads and tape! 
ing tails, become head-heavy and out 
of balance due to water soaking. The 
original balance can be restored by the 
addition of a small ring of lead, cut fror 
a sinker, at the tail end. Fit this unde! 
the head of the hook screw, then test 
the lure in water and cut away the lead 
a little at a time until the bait balances 
correctly. 

Finally, to protect the renewed finish 
of your lures, dip them into self-shining 
liquid floor wax, and allow them to drai 
dry. Each part will then be covered with 
a thin, invisible film of wax that is su! 
prisingly tough even when tested wit 
the fingernail. 

And there you are, with a fine ce 
lection of lures for the duration! Wh«é 
manufacturers once more are able 
flood the market with baits in dazzling 
new finishes and actions, you'll wu 
doubtedly be just as eager as ever to 
drop your old collection and try out 
the new creations. But you'll than! 
those made-over baits for having ke} 
your fish box full, and your fishing feve! 
high, in the meantime. 
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Now, for the first time! 
America’s Foremost 
Angling Experts in 

One Big How-to-do-it 


Encyclopedia 


ONLY 


ate ol 


Al de-luxe cloth-lound volume ou 


Here’s the most complete reference 
book on fishing ever published—and 
it’s yours for only $1.00 permanently 
cloth bound if you act fast! Think 
of it! The FISHING AND VACA- 
TION YEAR BOOK gives you six 
of America’s foremost angling and 
camping authorities—Ray Bergman 
... Dan Holland... Kip Farrington 

.. C. Blackburn Miller . . . Van 
Campen Heilner . . . Allen Parsons 
—all together in one sensational 
library volume. 


These experts and other top-flight 
authorities tell you vividly “How, 
When, Where to Fish’—and What 
to Use — for every type of fishing in 
fresh and salt water. They tell and 
show with lavish illustrations the 
most successful ways to fish with 
every type of bait and lure . . . How 
to fish with wet and dry flies... How 
to fish off-shore, surf-cast, troll... 
How to fish at night . . . through the 
ice . . . chum. The column on the 
right tells you about more of the 
YEAR BOOK’S down-to-earth high 
spots — some of which have never 
before been printed. 


Published under the joint auspices 
of OUTDOOR LIFE and FIELD & 
STREAM, America’s two leadin 
outdoor magazines, the FISHIN 
AND VACATION YEAR BOOK is 
one of the biggest bargains ever 
offered to fishermen. It’s jam-packed 
with world’s fishing records, tourna- 


e rds, and 
oda piece podeetiie. A Renae 
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argument-settler for years to come. 
You'll agree it’s a MUST for every 
fisherman’s library or it doesn't cost 
you a cent, 


Money-Back Guarantee 
This great book is NOW ready for 
shipment. But only a LIMITED num- 
ber of cloth-bound copies are avail- 
able at this low $1.00 price. DON’T 
DELAY! When the copies now on 
hand are gone no more will be avail- 
able. 

To be sure you get your copy of 
this sensational YEAR BOOK mail 
the SPECIAL LIMITED EDITION 
ORDER FORM today. DO NOT 
SEND ANY MONEY NOW unless 
you prefer to. Just mail the order 
form and pay the postman $1.00 plus 
parcel post charges on delivery. If 
you send your $1.00 WITH your or- 
der WE pay parcel post charges. In 
any case, if after you examine the 
YEAR BOOK you are not more than 
satisfied you can return it within 5 
days and we guarantee to refund 
your money in full. 


Ee esEagnieayirn pean 


SPECIAL LIMITED-EDITION ORDER FORM 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 92, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me my copy of the 


limited de-luxe 


FISHING AND VACATION YEAR BOOK, 


“JSEND C.O.D. I will pay the postmar 
$1.00 plus parcel post charges on delivery 


A Few 
HIGH SPOTS c the 
YEAR BOOK 


How, When Where to fish for Trout, 
Bass, Pike, Muskie, Salmon, Ovananiche, 
Perch, Crappie, etc. 


How to tell a brook trout from a 
brown, rainbow and steelhead trout. 


How to tell a large-mouth from a small- 
mouth bass. Their feeding habits, basic 
characteristics. 


How, When Where to fish for Tuna, 
Tarpon, Marlin, Striped Bass, etc. 


Authoritative articles on Reels, Rods, 
Hooks, Lines, Leaders. 


How to tie knots; Camping helps. 


Kinks, Gadgets and other “How To” 
Suggestions. 


cloth-bound edition of ¢ 


[11 ENCLOSE $1.00 





he 


Ship the YEAR 


L_ | BOOK all delivery charges prepaid. 
I understand that I may return the YEAR BOOK within 5 days for a full resand 
if I am displeased with it in any way. 
soc sciiscscxwsineususacieaaeermadaisndtapdegan Gaibacsesseeki acta biptiadsdunccadhapeiaacaticmtaciaeaaitae 
ADDRESS ee 
CITY STATI 


OR the third night we had made 
camp with the rain sluicing down, 
and I was worried about Jim. He 
was shivering and hoarse with cold, 
but I couldn't make him get out of his 
damp clothes and go to bed while I 
cooked supper. He only huddled nearer 
the little wood fire that we were keeping 
burning with some difficulty at the front 
edge of our tent fly, and said: “That 
wool sleeping bag of mine is so damp I 
shivered two hours last night before I 
went to sleep. I'd rather sit up until 
morning than go through that again.” 

There wasn’t room in our cruiser tent 
or under its small fly to dry out and 
warm a full-size sleeping bag, but I knew 
it had to be dried somehow. I put a 
kettle on the fire and filled it with water 

we had plenty; all we had to do was 
set a pan on the ground to catch the drip 
from the tarp. When the water boiled, I 
poured it into another pot with a fairly 
tight lid and put that inside Jim’s bed 
Two sticks laid on top of the pot and at 
right angles to each other held the bag 
open clear down to the foot and out to 
each edge. The damp air started to boil 
out of that bag in a hurry, and it was 
warm and dry an hour later when Jim 
crawled in 

Our camp site had no stones and rocks 
around, so [I heated the head of our ax 
carefully, wrapped it in a bandanna, and 
put it at Jim's feet. He drank a pint of 
hot tea spiked with powdered lemon 
juice and went to sleep. Next morning 
the sun came out, dried off the woods 
and turned Jim's cold into past history 

Rain can easily spoil the fun of camp- 
ing -even make it dangerous—-unless 
you are able to keep warm and dry. You 
expect and hope for fair weather, nat- 
urally, but since there's no way to guar- 
antee getting it, you must prepare and 
equip yourself so if the skies do open up 
and pour, you will suffer a minimum of 
discomfort. Here are suggestions to help 
you enjoy the outing you've impatiently 
waited all year for, no matter what the 
weather proves to be: 

When you assemble your camping out 
fit, always remember that 50-50 chance 
of rain sometime on the trip. The tent 
must be completely waterproof, with a 
doorway wide enough so the interior can 
be at least partly warmed and dried by 
an outside fire. If you suspect your tent 
has developed leaks or weak places in 
the cloth, test it with the garden hose 
several weeks before you go camping 
Should water spray through easily, give 
the tent one or two coats of waterproof- 
_ing. You can buy factory-made dopes 
from any tent dealer, or you can make 
one yourself by dissolving 1 lb. of melted 
paraffin in 1 gal. of gasoline which has 
been warmed by setting its container in 
a tub of hot water. Never mix these 
materials over or near a fire 
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You can snap your fingers at rainy days with a waterproof, trench-protected tent and a 
tarpaulin "front porch" under which to start fires, dry damp clothes, and do other chores 


If you must carry one of the small 
tents made necessary by hiking and 
canoeing, take also a medium-size tarp 
or fly inade of light, waterproof tenting. 
This tarp is pitched in front of the tent 
to shelter its door and to provide a dry 
space where you can build and maintain 
your fire, and cook, eat, and dry damp 
clothing. There is seldom enough room 
in a small tent for these activities be- 
cause its limited floor space is well filled 
with your beds, packs, and bags of food 
ind clothes. 

The tarp should be at least 6 x 8 ft. in 
size and can be as big as 10 x 14 ft., de- 
pending on just how much weight you 
are able to carry. The small size is 
scarcely a burden to hikers, because its 
weight is not over 3'. lb. and because it 
ean also serve daytimes as a pack cloth 
or protecting cover. The tarp should 
have a rope ridge sewed down the center 
of its short dimension, and a grommet 
ind fairly long cord at each corner so it 
can be pitched with the minimum of 
poles. When set up, the tarp’s ridge is 
parallel to that of the tent and scarcely 
any higher. Used with a small tent, you 
must stoop when working under the tarp, 
but you do this gladly in return for the 
convenience and shelter it offers from 
hot sun or pouring rain. 

A wood fire makes a wet camp brighter 
ind more cheerful. You can start one 
under the shelter of the tarp and then, 
when it is burning nicely, shove it grad- 
ually out with ax blade or camp shovel 
where its smoke is less annoying and 
there is less danger of tarp or tent catch- 
ing fire, yet where its heat will still drift 
back into the tent to warm your beds 
and damp clothing. The wood fire needs 
the protection of the tarp when first 
started, but after it burns briskly, it will 
keep going in even a hard rain and con- 
sume damp fuel, becaus- it has enough 


heat stored in its bed of coals to dry out 
the wood as needed. 

While the wood fire is an excellent 
morale builder in wet camps, it is not 
the best one for cooking meals when the 
rain beats in under the tarp. Then you 
can cook with more comfort over a small 
gasoline or kerosene-burning stove, be- 
cause you place it right in the doorway 
of a small tent where driving rain can’t 
reach you. Such a stove should not be 
used regularly, but saved for bad-weath- 
er emergencies and for cooking quick 
breakfasts when there is neither time 
nor wood available for the open fire. 

Some of these little stoves are actually 
pocket size. They weigh only from 2 to 3 
lb., but can cook a meal for two campers 
boil water in 7 minutes and burn as long 
as 2 hours on % pt. of fuel. Such light 
ness, efficiency, and economy makes 
them quite practical for hikers and light 
pack canoeists. It is not necessary to 
carry in large quantities of fuel, sings a 
careful cook can prepare three or four 
light meals from the '4-pt. tank. 

If pack weight is no problem, then the 
standard two-burner camp gasoline stove 
is recommended. It’s an ideal tool fo! 
rainy-weather use. You can set i. inside 
the tent or in the doorway, and it will 
speedily warm the shelter, and dry off a 
damp floor and any damp garments you 
hang about it. A word of warnin; 
though: don’t operate a stove burning 
liquid fuel in a closed tent. Always p! 
vide some ventilation to eliminate tl 
danger of poisonous fumes. 

Wool clothing is the most comfortab! 
and safe type to wear in wet campins 
it does not absorb moisture as readi 
as cotton. If you camp in the spring or 
fall, most of your garments should | 
wool. Even summer campers shou 
have at least a woolen shirt and son 

(Continued on page 76) 
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| water and simmer until meat 


| 1 cup rice, %4 cup catsup, % 


GOOD EATS— 
AT HOME or AFIELD 


Pronto Bean Soup 


This swell dish for cool days in camp 
or at home can be prepared in a com- 
paratively short time. Simmer 1 cup 
kidney beans % hour, drain, and add 8 
cups water, 2 diced potatoes, and 2 diced 
onions. Cut 2 slices of salt pork or bacon 
into small pieces, fry brown, and add to 
soup. Season with salt and pepper and 
cook 114 hours. Omit the simmering if 
you use canned beans. 


Stewed Squirrel and Rice 


Try this when you shoot some hickory- 
nut-fattened, whiskered old rascals too 
tough to fry. Cut 2 squirrels in serving- 
size pieces, rub with salt and pepper, 
and brown with a slice of salt pork ina 
deep kettle. When brown, add 2 qts. 
is tender. 
Then put in 

+ onion sliced, 
1 tsp. salt, and cook until rice is done. 


Add more water if needed. 


Sugarless Camp Cocoa 


No hardship to save sugar this way. 
Just sweeten cocoa with marshmallows; 


| they’re made of corn-sirup glucose, and 


| will make it plenty sweet 


and 
cup 


enough 


improve the flavor too. Dissolve % 


cocoa in 1% cups water, and boil 3 min- 


butter; 
| bread. 





utes with 12 marshmallows. Then add 
2%2 cups milk and heat to drinking 
temperature. Never boil cocoa contain- 
ing milk. 


Skillet Bread 


Especially useful when you run out of 
you'll never miss it with this 
Put 6 short strips of bacon, ar- 
ranged like the spokes of a wheel, on the 
bottom of your skillet. Mix a dough of 2 
cups flour, %% tsp. soda, 2% tsp. baking 
powder, 1 tsp, salt, and 1% cups sour 
milk. Sift dry ingredients well, stir in 
milk quickly, and lay dough over bacon, 
spreading it out evenly. Put lid on skil- 
let and cook slowly 10 minutes. Now 
pour off any excess grease, turn bread 
ver, and cook 10 minutes more. 


Game Bird Sauce 


Take fried game out of the skillet; 
then to the hot fat and juices remaining 
idd 1 tbsp. each of grated onion, grated 
emon rind, lemon juice, and catsup, plus 
2 Cup dry wine, a dash of red pepper, 
ind a pinch of salt. Heat to a boil and 
pour the hot sauce over the pieces of 
game.—Don Richards. 
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Be Ready for Wet Weather 


101 socks to wear after they’ve been 
c.ught in a shower. Carry moccasins or 
slippers (fleece-lined are best), to replace 
the wet shoes or boots you have worn 
during the day. With a dry shirt over 
your shoulders, and dry socks and slip- 
pers on your feet, you'll be fairly com 
fortable in your tent even if your trou 
sers are damp. 

No matter if you wear wool or cotton 
you should carry in addition some type 
of waterproof to wear when you must 
work or walk in the rain. My preference 
is the rain suit consisting of shirt or 
jacket, with or without hood, and either 
inkle or knee-length pants. These suits 
are more adaptable to camp activities 
than the conventional slicker. You can 
set up a tent, paddle a canoe, or chop 
wood in the suit without exposing your 
body to the weather. These suits are 
made of fabrics that do not get sticky 
like oiled material and rubber. They are 
very light in weight, and when not in use 
occupy a very small space in your pack 
The knee-length pants are usually suffi- 
cient for warm-weather camping, but for 
spring or fall the ankle length is best 

A felt or canvas hat, waterproofed and 
fitted with a rim wide enough to shed 
sun from your eyes and rain from your 
neck, is the best camp head covering 

Every camper should have a water 
proof match box, and in addition there 
should be a camp supply packed in sev 
eral small paint or varnish pry-top tins 
Put these tins in different parts of your 
outfit, so if one is lost or damaged, there 
will be others to help you carry on. A 
quick-burning tinder to help start the 
fire with damp wood is almost necessary 
in wet camping. Small chunks of par 
affin wrapped individually in oiled paper 
and packed in a waterproof pouch are 
excellent. They ignite instantly, and one 
will burn long enough to dry out your 
finely split kindling 


HEN you are moving, pack the en 
tire outfit in waterproof-canvas bags 

If canoeing, supply pack harnesses o1 
straps to carry these bags over portages 
Bags should be adjusted in weight so 
one or more full ones makes a comfort 
able load. Then nothing has to be 
unpacked in the rain to make equal 
burdens for each camper. Fold the tent 
so the bottom of the floor is outside 
Then the top of the floor and insides of 
walls are always dry. When loading 
your canoe or hiking pack, put articles 
first needed in camp making on top, so 
they can be obtained without exposing 
the rest of the outfit to rain 

Grease boots or shoes well before 
starting to camp, and carry a supply to 
apply regularly each rainy day. Have an 
oiled rag to rub over metal surfaces 
fishing-rod ferrules, and reels, knife 
blades, ax head, etc. A good way to carry 
this oil-soaked rag is in a small tin 
salve box 

If rain threatens in midafternoon, the 
sensible thing is to stop and make camp 
immediately while you have time to pick 
a good, dry site and gather dry fuel. But 
if it is necessary to push on until eve- 
ning, or if it has been raining all day 
‘and you have no alternative but to set 
up camp in the shower, work fast. Brisk 
action shortens that more or less miser- 
able period while you are striving to 
change the wet. wilderness into home, 
and it speeds your circulation and cuts 
the chances of catching a cold. 
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(Continued from page 74) 


Get the tent up first. Canoeists can 
upturn their canoe over the rest of the 
outfit to protect it while they erect tent 
and tarp. Now throw the bed rolls and 
clothing bags inside. Don’t walk in over 
the tent floor unless absolutely neces- 
sary. Keep that floor clean and dry. 
Place the tent so the wind blows the 
smoke of your fire away from it and the 
tarp. A wind sweeping across the tent 
doorway is usually best. Gather a supply 
of wood, build the fire, fill your water 
pail, and do all the outside work you 
must. Then come in under the tent fly 
or awning and take off those wet, muddy 
shoes and damp clothing. 

Start your food cooking and, if there's 
room, hang some of the wet garments 
from the underside of the tarp near the 
fire. Loops sewed to the tarp for this 
purpose are convenient, or you can pin 
the clothing up with good-sized safety 
pins. Turn the garments often. Be ex- 
tremely careful not to scorch or burn 
them. Such an accident might leave you 
dangerously exposed to bad weather, 
might even compel you to return home 


before your vacation is really started. 

Never set leather shoes near the fire. 
If you can collect some small pebbles, 
warm them in the skillet and pour into 
the shoes. Or stuff a dry bandanna hand- 
kerchief in each toe. When it has ab- 
sorbed moisture from the shoe, dry it 
over the fire. Repeat this until the shoes 
are dry. Rub them with grease then 
not before 

After you have eaten, set pots and 
plates out in the rain to soak while you 
heat dishwater. If it is necessary to go 
outside for more wood, change back into 
your wet shoes and coat to do it. To be 
sure there's plenty of kindling for the 
morning fire, dry some out now for that 
purpose. Keep the daytime shoes and 
flashlight close to your bed in case you 
need them during the night. 

If you’re thoroughly prepared for rain 
in camp, it may never come. But if it 
does, you have insured yourself against 
being “rained out” and made miserable 
during those days you've anticipated as 
the most happy ones of the year. 
Maurice H. Decker. 





Winner — After Five Years! 





IVE vears to catch one particular trout 
that’s what it took Jack Bishop, but 
what a trout it was! The giant brown 
the Bellport, N. Y., youth is shown hold- 
ing here tipped the scales, with a notary 
public as witness, at 8% lb. As far as 
Jack—and we-—know, it’s the largest 
trout to come from Long Island's small, 
much-fished streams in many a year. 

It was in 1937 that Jack first spotted 
the brown trout, considerably smaller 
then but still a fish to look at twice, 
under a bridge crossing Fireplace Creek 
a few miles from his home. From time 
to time after that he spied on the fish, 
learning its favorite locations, watching 
its eating habits, figuring how to tempt 
the wise old veteran to take a hook. 


Jack swears by good old-fashioned bait, 
in cases like this. His father is a 
naturalist and taxidermist, and Jack 
himself has done plenty of fishing in his 
short lifetime. He says he’s never known 

personally, at least-—-of a trout over 4 
lb. being caught on a fly, for the simple 
reason that a fish that big is strictly a 
bottom fish. So bait it would be, but 
what kind? 

Let Jack take up the story from there 

“One morning this spring I went dow 
to Fireplace Creek, which is a smal 
brook about 2', ft. deep, and as I looked 
over the bridge rail I saw the old 
brownie lying in a sandy spot just to one 
side of the fast water. After nervously 
baiting my hook with a nice, juicy worm 
I lowered it into the water and let it drift 
down to him, but he wouldn’t touch it 
He finally got tired of this and went 
downstream, where I lost track of him 
However, I had discovered that he was 
taking small, live shiners. 

“That night I caught some shiners and 
next morning went back. Sure enough 
he was there. Well, my shiner no soone! 
hit the water than there was a terrifi 
swirl and he was on. From there on it 
was fun. I had all I could do to keep him 
from breaking the surface—and my 
leader at the same time. Two years be 
fore I had hooked this brownie and had 
tried to horse him in and it didn’t work 
he got the leader and hook both. This 
time it wasn’t going to happen if I coulk 
help it. 

“After some 20 minutes of nerve-rack 
ing excitement I got him in my hand 
Finally, after five years of trying, I ha 
him!” 

Bishop was using an 8-ft. fly rod a1 
regulation fly reel and enameled lin¢ 
His fish measured 27"; in. in length, 1 
in. in girth. When he weighed it himse 
on the spot it scaled 914 lb. By the tim 
he got home and went into town wit! 
the fish, the notary public’s scales madé 
it 8's—probably through a combinatit 
of shrinkage and difference in scale 
But Jack’s content to take the officia 
figure. It’s still the trophy of a lifetime 
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didn’t know the difference, for we hadn’t 
much more than pulled away from the 
shore than he struck. He was more than 
two feet in length and supplied her with 
is demanding a job as those Delbert and 
I had. 

finally worked this monster up to 
the boat and, since he had moved around 
to my side, handed me the rod. With my 


She 


spare —— I reached underneath the 
groceries for the landing net, finally 
pulling it out as nice a tangle as you 
ould want. I got three passes at that 
rascal and—although I hate to admit it 





where Pete can read it—I couldn’t 
him down through the tangle. The 
third time I tried to use the net like a 
pancake turner, but when he was atop it 
and just ready to drop into the boat, he 
suddenly changed our minds. We haven't 
seen him since. 

Getting strikes looked 
we didn’t feel too bad. But as time went 
on and there weren't any more bites, my 
wife began looking at me as though may- 
be I was all right for bait. We reached 
the island with no more than this almost- 
catch to our credit. 


nere 


work 


easy then, so 


ELBERT’S friend arrived with the 
motorboat a little later, and we piled 
into run up to the upper end of the lake 
ifter smelts. And although we had two 
lines out all the way, with worms nicely 
langling this time, we didn’t have a 
strike on the ride there. We caught a 
pailful of smelts in a little stream and 
started back, trolling with this new bait. 
We hooked a pearl spinner some thirty 
nches ahead of the smelt on one line, 
many were reported to be doing, and ex- 
perimented with the smelt alone on the 
other. But the trout weren’t having any. 
From a weather standpoint, that after- 
noon and evening were rare spring 
stand-outs. But by the time I got out 
the following morning the sky had cloud- 
ed over. Soon the wind added its bit, too, 
nd the lake was so choppy the little 
rowboat would have won prize money at 

i jumping-bean contest. 

De Ibe rt and his pal, Lawrence, had left 
for St. George early in the morning, go- 
ing down in the motorboat. So there we 
were, alone on an island and away from 
tall. Our nearest camp neighbors were 
i half day’s row up the lake. Our cabin 
wasn't much on looks, but at least it 
didn’t leak like the boat. There wasn’t 
i person in sight, not even so much as a 
neighborly wreath of smoke—and noth- 
ng remotely resembling a fish. That’s 
solitude—too much solitude! 

That morning I worked all of the spots 
inted out as favorites, although I tried 


as 


keep out of the wind as much as possi- 
dle. Two questionable bites were the 

ly pay received, however, for an entire 
morning’s rowing, fishing, and bailing— 
especially the latter. 

We went out in the afternoon and rain 
started falling to augment the wind. 
The fish were undoubtedly smarter than 
we wel probably playing indoor games. 
Anyway, all we got that afternoon was 


wet. We tried it in the evening, too, but 
might just as well have been angling in 
the kitchen sink. 

The next day was tl 


e same, only more 


So, for it turned cold enough so that a 
Party of Arctic explorers passed us, 
hurrying southward. The wood supply 
fun low, and I reluctantly renewed an 
oid acquaintanceship with a bucksaw. 
‘he first night, when we had sat around 
‘ fire more cheery than necessary, both 
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Maybe I'm Wrong, But 


(Continued from page 35) 


Delbert and Lawrence had volunteered 





to round up a bit more wood in the 
morning. But looking at the stacks 
around the cabin I had guessed it} 


wouldn’t be necessary. Oh well, 
man can’t be right all of the time. 

So it was much later when I got out on 
the lake the morning of that third day. 
In the course of a few hours it alternate- 
ly rained and snowed and the fish con- 
tinued to lie low. We had brought food 
along, of course, but we had expected to 
augment this with a few choice servings 
of fish. However, after 
evening we'd eaten just about everything 


else. So we decided that we'd better row 
back the next morning. 
We arose early, loaded our effects in 


the boat, and shoved off. And this time, 
instead of raking the approved fishing 
spots, we elected to make a circuitous 
route through an untried and unheralded 
stretch of water just a little off the 
shortest route to where we'd left the car. 
It was still choppy, and a light rain was 
falling with a few snow flurries mixed in 

But if there had been a blizzard under 
way we wouldn’t have more than just 
remarked about it, because the fish be- 
gan hitting at once! The missus trailed 
her line, and hadn’t entirely reeled out 
when a buster took the smelt. She reeled 
it in, and this time I netted and ushered 
him into the boat as carefully as I handle 
the wedding glassware. I began getting 
out fly line—and incidentally that 
mine is a willowy and slender whip that 
Pete swore I'd break the first time I got 
a fish bigger than a foot long in tow. I 
made a liar out of him there, though, 
because actually it was the second big 
one that broke the original tip. But here 
on Utopia the rod was bending around 
like a pretzel and holding beautifully. 

There must have been something 
wrong somewhere, though, for I was get- 
ting practically all of my fun at the ex- 
pense of black bass. The missus was 
hooking into trout and landlocked sal- 
mon, well, but mine was a private 
war; I changed lures half a dozen times, 
only to continue getting smallmouths 
And when I borrowed her rig and bait, 
the bass still followed me. 


as 


HERE— in the wrong part of the lake 

and at the wrong time of the day—we 
were reeling in fish from all sides—many 
of them a species other anglers hadn't 
been catching. I was only bothering 
about bailing when Lake Utopia got al- 
most as high inside the boat as outside. 

Now get the picture. For three days 
we'd been beautifully equipped, with 
stove fired and frying pan ready, to do 
these fellows toa crisp turn. And in that 
time we hadn't hooked a thing. Now we 
were heading toward a world of hotel 
rooms and cafeterias, and here were fish 
jumping at our hooks from all directions 
When we pulled them in, all we could do 
was look fondly at them, lecture them 
sternly a moment or two about tardiness, 


two days and one } 


Pete, a | 


rod of | 


and drop them back into the lake. All, 
that is, except for one or two that we 
figured we'd broil, even if we had to do| 
it over a cigarette lighter 
Well, with one thing and another 

maybe you'll get the idea that we didn’t 
have a good time. If so, that’s where 
you'd be wrong. I’m going back up on 


Lake Utopia again, if I first have to take 
a solemn oath to do every single thing 
the Pete-approved way for the next four 
seasons. Although I sincerely hope no 
such hardship will be necessary. 
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“You get swell comfort 


in every pair . longer 
wear, too. I've worn ‘em for years, and more com- 
fortable outdoor boots just can't be found! There 
are mighty good reasons why. They're made by 
hand using only the top-grade leathers... then, 
their real Indian moccasin construction gives you 
the comfort of a single piece of leather cradling 
your foot. Take my tip — get yourself Bass 
Moccasins right away.”’ 


FREE — Bass will send you a 
big illustrated catalog showing 
all kinds of fine Outdoor Foot- 
wear. Drop a line today toG. H. 
Bass & Co., 159 Canal St., Wil- 
ton, Maine. 
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Everyman’s Cruising Craft |. ° 





SCOW not a floating- 


houseboat 
summer-home type, but one small 
enough to be economically driven 
by either one or two outboards or 


a small inboard engine--makes the most 
economical outfit possible for comfort- 
able short-range cruising on inland riv- 
ers and sheltered waters. It is the only 
type of cabin boat that can be built satis- 
factorily from ordinary lumber and 
without previous boatbuilding experi- 
ence, and should appeal to the man who 
wants a boat for cruising and living on 
over week-ends and vacations, yet who 
cannot afford to buy a regular cruiser. 

Any scow houseboat more than 30 ft. in 
length is too large to be economically 
driven, and because of its beam is likely 
to be too big for ordinary home building 
A hull about 25 ft. long with 9 ft. beam is 
a good size to consider for cruising use. 
Construction may be of waterproof ply- 
wood or lumber. The former will run the 
boat into more money and, odd though 
it may seem, make building more difficult 
because of the framing required to give 
the plywood sufficient stiffness. The old- 
fashioned way is to use stock 2-in.-thick 
planks for sides, ends, and bottom, the 
planks of the sides being edge bolted or 
driftbolted together edge to edge with 
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lengths of “,-in. galvanized-iron rod run- 
ning down through them, so that inside 
framing will not be required, while the 
bow and stern planks let in between the 
sides. Then, with the hull upside down, 
6 or 8-in.-wide planks are laid crosswise 
for the bottom, well spiked to the sides 
and to a couple of inside “sister” Keel- 
sons—parallel lengthwise stiffeners di- 
viding the width of the bottom into 
thirds, instead of a single, centered keel- 
son. The seams between side planks and 
the scarf seams will require calking, but 
bottom planks will swell tight if accu- 
rately fitted, and paint-soaked cotton 
laid on the bottom edges of sides and 
ends with bottom planks nailed down 
over it will make for tight joints there. 
The hull will be lighter, still sufficiently 
strong, if the planks are ordered from 
the mill dressed down to 1. in., or a 
lightweight wood such as cedar is used. 

The sketch shows such construction 
for a typical cruising hull. Notice that 





the sheer or top line of the sides is not 
flat as in many scows, but that instead 
there is a shaped forward piece on each 
side to raise the bow and give the hull 
sheer, also that the bow plank is not ver- 
tical but slants forward at an angle of 
about 30 degrees. The bottom also sweeps 
up toward the bow to avoid the bluntness 
of the ordinary scow hull and give more 
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down into the hull with headroom ! Save 
greater than absolutely necessary. B) opening 
having the cabin floor rest directly « things a 


the sister keelsons, enough bilge will b: 
left for any small leakage, and by limit 
ing headroom to one’s height, or an ave! 
age of say 5 ft. 9 in. under the beams i 
the boat need not be or look top-heav) { since i 
This is the center line; the roof can b: } shiy A 
slightly peaked, or curve down toward crease « 
both sides, to make it even lower at the f sign \ 
side walls. Roof beams can be of 2 x ~ i wi ( 
lumber, the roof itself of %4-in. plywood } cost mi 
or of light tongue-and-groove lumbe! , sati 
covered with muslin set in paint, and 1! 
should be carried out a mere 3 or 4 i! 
around, not extended at the ends to form 
a porch is usually done on large! 
boats. We want nothing here that wi! 
catch the wind, it being better to rely ©! 
canvas awnings strung on removabik 
uprights and bars so they can be quick!) 
put up and taken down. 

As you must have discovered for y 
self, it’s a tough job these days keeping 
up with changes wrought by the wa! . of 
priority rulings, freezing orders, and { sh 
material shortages—much less predict Wit 
ing them before they happen. In giving 
lumber specifications above, I’m pres 
ing that your lumber yard can still sup shov | 
ply you with boards and plywood, as tw . 
most yards were able to do at the time play 
of writing, although I’ve suggested alter- vive 
natives wherever possible. However, if fror 
some materials are not available when § < 
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you read this, you may be able to devise 
substitutes, or dig up second-hand lum- 
ber in your neighborhood. Or, again, you 


m find a houseboat or scow for sale 
which you can alter and equip along the 
lines suggested here 
1e cabin should be laid out to accom- 
modate the usual party of four. A fine 
lavout at the forward end would be a 
2 3-ft. clothes locker to one side of a 
door leading to the forward deck, with 
a toilet room the same size opposite, leav- 
ing a 2-ft. passageway between. The 
| er should be fitted with rods to take 
clothes hangers, and the door of the 
t t room hung so that when opened 
it closes off the passageway from the 
( giving that much more room for 
dressing in privacy. As in this type boat 
t] toilet will be well above the water- 
li low-price semi-marine toilet could 
be used, or an ingenious man might rig 
1 used house fixture, with a pump to 
bring up water from overside to flush it. 
Next aft should come a pair of berths, 
6 ft. 3 in. long and 2 ft. wide, facing each 
other across the central aisle, with draw- 
ers let in beneath and uppers hinged to 
the walls above, their outer edges hung 
hains or straps, so that they may be 


lowered in the daytime to form comfort- 


ible back rests for the lowers 
There should be another door in the 
after end of the house, giving access to 


flow 
On 


the deck there and providing for a 


of air through the cabin on hot days 


either side of this, the galley should be 
built in to take up the remaining space. 
On one side, a coal and wood-burning 
cookstove, preferably a marine type 
which will weigh under 100 Ib., will pro- 
vide heat and a means of drying clothes 
in damp weather, while in summer a 
liquid-fuel-type stove can be set on its 
top. Don’t neglect having heat of some 
sort aboard your boat-—-either the cook- 
stove or perhaps a kerosene heater—as 
it means added use in spring and fall, 


which often provide the best houseboat- 
ing weather. A 12 x 18-in. sink with 
outlet through the side of the hull could 
be set flush in a worktable top opposite, 
with water pumped from a tank under 
the deck, leaving room for lockers below 
and above An icebox can be built in 
chest style beneath the forward deck 
itside, where it will be efficient and 
save pace, with another hatch there 
ope ng into stowage space for the many 
things a cruising boat requires 
A pret inboard power will complicate 
things and run the cost of the outfit 
up, also take room from the cabin space 
since it probably would have to be amid- 
Ships. Also, its wheel and rudder will in- 
crease draft unless a tunnel-stern de- 
Sigi used, in which case construction 
will be more difficult. An outboard will 
cost more to run, but will be otherwise 
Satisfactory if a new engine or one in 
goo ndition is used and given decent 
care. Some men prefer a pair of out- 
boar one on either quarter, not only 
to give better maneuvering ability but, 
Since they can be smaller than single 
mot to permit using one of them on a 

l side trips. More than five miles 
int can hardly be expected with out 
f wer, but this is enough to move 
fr ice to place, a few miles gener- 

ng enongh to give you a change 

I ng, hunting, or the life along- 
} 

Wit i little thought, an outboard in- 
stal can be made very handy. A 
Nat hould be cut in the afterdeck as 
shov or one either side if you're using 
two motors—then the transom (stern 
Plat cut down slightly, if necessary, to 
Sive propeller sufficient bury. Lines 
from the steering handle, or better still 
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from a yoke, should lead through pulleys 
to forward of the house, from where the 
boat can best be steered. Remote con- 
trols for running can be led there too, 
especially one to kill the motor quickly 
whenever you want to. Extra fuel can be 
carried ready-mixed in approved-type 
containers stored below deck aft, or a 
permanent tank can be installed with a 
fuel pump to supply the motor. A canvas 
hood can be used to shelter the motor 
and close off the hatch when not in use 
but better still would be a boxlike ply- 
wood affair that would cover motor and 
hatch yet allow the motor to run in bad 
weather, fitted with padlocks to prevent 
theft of the motor when left on the stern. 


Fess house 
equipment, but 


boat requires special 
much can be home- 
made. At least one sweep, preferably 
two, should be carried, these being mere- 
ly long oars built of two pieces of 1 x 3-in. 


pine with 2-ft. blades of 1 x 6-in. stuff 
set at an angle between their lower ends, 
and the inboard ends finished into 
shaped handles. Posts are often let into 
the forward deck on either side to take 
these, each having an upright pin to 


engage a 
allowing the 


hole in the shaft of the sweep, 
handles to come about 1 ft. 


apart amidships, where one stands com- 
fortably and works them to carry the 
boat along in case of motor failure and 
to help make landings 

For tying up alongshore where there 
is no dock, a pair of staging poles and 
a gangplank will be required. First the 
bow and stern of the boat are tied to 
trees or anchors on the bank above and 
below, on the same principle as tying up 
to a dock but with more slack in the 


lines. Next problem, especially on rivers 


where a sudden fall in the water stage 
might leave you grounded, is to keep 
the boat far enough offshore, and here 
the staging poles are used. These are 
15 to 20-ft. 4 x 4’s of oak or hard pine, 
with a plank crossbar near one end, a 
hole taking a length of !:-in. rope at the 
other. They are shoved into the bank 
or the mud just below the waterline, the 
crossbars keeping them from sinking 
too deep, and the ropes on their othe 
ends tied to bitts on the bow and stern 
of the boat Thus the bow and stern 
lines keep the boat close to the bank, 
while the poles keep it from getting too 


angement being flex- 
ible enough to allow for the rise and fall 
of the water. The gangplank, a 12 or 
15-ft. length of 2 x 12-in. pine with cleats 
nailed across it, is then used for getting 
ashore, tie both ends keeping 
it steady. 

And get ana 


close, the whole art 


ropes at 


nchor. While all too many 


houseboats carry no anchor, a_ 50-lb. 
kedge type with 150 ft. of “,-in. line will 
be found handy, for pulling off when 
aground, holding the stern offshore if 
the boat is tied up bow to the bank, and 
for anchoring out in the stream to fish 
or to spend the night, when current is 
not too swift or the bottom too soft. 

A houseboat like this has innumer 
able uses aside from serving as a mere 


moored along- 


Mississippi and 


floating 
shore. In ¢ 


summer cottage 
iddition to the 


its tributaries and innumerable smalle1 
connected streams, almost every section 
of the country has some river or string 
of small lakes on which one could be 
used. The length of the cruises isn't so 
important: what is, is the fact that the 
boat can usually be taken back into the 
country by water, often into isolated 
parts impossible to reach by car, and 
there provide snug quarters for fishing 


and hunting or from which to make 
side trips with a skiff and outboard. And 
in winter, hauled ashore on rollers, it 


serves as a cabin.—J. A. Emmett. 
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12 ft. Long - 45 ins. Wide - 16 ins. Deep 
A practical outboard motorboat and rowboat for every- 
one. As personal as your fly rod or gun. A solid planked 
Genuine Boat light enough for a man and woman to put 
onacar. Be free from the cost of rentals. Get afloat, 
anywhere, anytime, in a big, safe and comfortable boat. 
Free catalog also shows 44 models of inboards, outboards, 
rowboats, canoes, dinghies and sailboats. 


PENN YAN BOATS 12th Se., Penn Yan, N. Y. 





ON AND OFF IN A JIFFY— 
WITHOUT REMOVING MOTOR FROM BOAT 


entirely n ller gives slower speed 


while s faster and surer Cast the weedy 
F motor run. Nothing cc 
made — fits in your pox 


ut dealer can't 














D t $1.00 (no stamp 
PETERSON SALES CO. 
376 WN. E. Lincoln Minneapolis, Minn. 
There's Ducks for You—with a ) « KALAMAZOO" 
wn yor ur staat wie 
t ! duck at 
& 2 teady, Non- 
at rong but light 
un Check as 
‘ Tr carry by hand of 
1 Up or down in a jiffy 
All siz Use with your 
thoard. Ful ly guaranteed 
for free catalog 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT co. 
490 Harrison St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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‘ ich tells you all 
MICROSCOPY. Turn an 
croscope on hun 
ens within a stone's 
front door and you 
1 new world of won 


te Manual for ama 
and pre- 
tomicrographs, etc. 
cloth bound $1.00, 
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Minute Man GUN BLUE 
INSTANT “BLUE STEEL” GUN FINISH 
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NEW METHOD GUN BLUING CO. 
Box 117, New Methed Bidg., Bradiord, Pa 
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Be a Taxidermist. Profit and FUN. 
H te ave y« ur valuable Lesa: thorny og 
Mt k i te 
TAN 
Have « ‘ROME MUSEt “PRO 
e InvesTiCave now 

FREE BOOK With 100 fine 

game pictures 





NOW absolutely FREE. Write TODAY. 
Send Postal TODAY for FREE BOOK. State AGE. 
N.W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, Dept.3146 Omaha, Neb. ha 


A 7 EES. 
PACK THESE 
TWIN-AIDS* 


in your 
TACKLE BOX 


fish don't bite and mosquitos do, 
a chigger seems bigger than the fish 
that got away —that's when you'll welcome 
Campho-Phenique. On scratches, small 
cuts, fin-spikes, blisters,and small cracks be- 
tween the toes Campho-Phenique — Liquid 
and Powder— offers cooling, soothing 
comfort. James F. Ballard, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 
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*LIQUID and POWDER 
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Here’s Another New Breed 


Y BRIEF review of the different 

setter breeds and their present 

status, published in the June issue 
of this magazine, contained a promise. 
Admitting that, in these troublous times, 
promises are made to be broken, I’m go- 
ing to keep that particular one, if only to 
be different-—not to say eccentric 

The June article contained this sen- 
“Believe it or not, she was a 
representative of another brand-new 
breed from abroad.” The “she” I was 
writing about was a four-month-old gun- 
dog pup; and I went on to say I had 
not only seen this little miss, but had 
gone over her pretty carefully —and had 
been more than a little impressed by her 
appearance and personality. And as I 
have learned by long experience that you 
readers like a front seat in the grand- 
stand as the sporting-dog parade passes 
by, I'm taking this early oppor- 
tunity to give you the low-down 
on the latest marcher to join the 
ranks. 

Since the name of this “new” 
breed is the Weimaraner, you 
should be able to guess that it 
originated in Germany; and I 
don't have to tell you that its 
sponsors in this country are em- 
phatic in their assertions that it’s 
not new—simply new to America. 
The latter claim is 100 percent 
characteristic. During the dec- 
ades I’ve been in touch with 
sporting-dog breeds introduced 
into the U.S. from foreign shores, 
I could name on the fingers of 
one hand (and have two or three 
fingers left idle) those that have 
been admittedly of comparative- 
ly recent origin. This is in sharp 
contrast to claims made for many 
of the newer nonhunting breeds 
like the German shepherd or 
Doberman pinscher, for instance, 
whose promoters not only admit 
their recent appearance on the canine 
horizon, but use the fact that they are 
“novelties” as a selling point 

While I can’t speak with authority on 
the whys and wherefores of this dif 
ference in technique, my guess is that 
imported varieties of gun dogs and 
hounds must show a long line of field- 
proved ancestry before they can expect 
American sportsmen to take them 
seriously as practical performers on 
game. The promoters of dogs like the 
Doberman or German shepherd, on the 
other hand, are confined to no such 
specialized clientele. They need only 
‘ show their wares, turn on the sales talk 
play up the novelty angle for all it's 
worth, and customers come a-running 

But right at this point I hasten to say 
that in the case of the Weimaraner, 
there can be little doubt that the in- 
formation on its origin and development, 
as presented by its sponsors in this 


tence 


80 


country, is exceptionally authentic. This 
for two sound reasons: (1) because these 
sponsors are men and women of un- 
questioned standing and reliability; and 
(2) because the breed dates back little 
more than a single century, and its en- 
tire history is a matter of authentic 
record rather than of rumors, supposi- 
tions, guesses, and theories “gathered 
and prepared,” as the radio newscasters 
put it, from the dim and distant past. 
With these few preliminaries off my 
editorial chest, we’ll now take our first 
look at this newly landed immigrant 
named Weimaraner and listen to the 
story of his life, most of which has been 
spent in Thuringia, in central Germany, 
where he has been used almost exclusive- 
ly by professional gamekeepers on landed 
estates. As there has never been an 
organized effort to popularize the breed, 





The Weimaraner has a very beautiful coat of Maltese gray 


but, on the contrary, a definite tendency 
to keep it centralized and exclusive, it 
numbers today a scant thousand indi- 
viduals. As this is written, there are 
less than 25 representatives in the U.S., 
practically all of which belong to three 
or four individual owners 

The general appearance of the Wei- 
maraner is, as we have said, decidedly 
attractive. The moment you clap an eye 
on him you realize he’s another membe1 
of the pointer family. The second feature 
to hit you is his unusual color. This is 
described in the official standard of his 
breed as “silver, deer, or mouse gray, 
usually a shade lighter on the head and 
ears.” Solid color throughout is con- 
sidered best, although “white stars on 
breast and toes are allowable if not too 
pronounced, but should be bred out if 
possible.” 

I had not read the standard when I 
saw the four-month-old pup I’ve men- 


tioned. If, at that time, I had been ask 
to name her color, I would have repli: 
that it was almost exactly that of 
handsome Maltese cat. Whatever jy 
choose to call it, it’s unique enough to 
instantly noticeable, and the coat itss 
is much softer to the touch than that 
the other German pointers and ev 
than that of many of the English bres 
Although this gray is said to be the 
result of combining yellow or red wit 
black in the breeding operations th 
created the Weimaraner, any 
tinge in present-day dogs is a fault and 
“decided yellow or burnt yellow is not 
allowable and should disqualify.” In m 
opinion, this clause in the standard 
extremely important for the future popu 
larity of the breed in this country 
adhered to conscientiously by Americ 
breeders it will not only prove a1 
tractive innovation but also serve 
to identify a specimen of tl! 
breed at first glance. This latt: 
consideration is an important o 
in this day and generation wh« 
canine novelties from all parts 
the world, including Shangri-L 
seem to blow in with every bree 
from abroad. 

Another characteristic of the 
breed—and one in which it dif 
fers to a marked degree f 
all the other pointers—is its ex 
ceptionally “smooth” appeara) 
By this I mean that the d 
muscular structure, so cle 
defined on the surface of 
body in the other member f 
the family, is nothing like s 
evident in the Weimaraner. This 
gives the latter a more or 
“soft” look; but the record 
the breed’s success in field-ti 
competition against the pick 
other pointing breeds prove 
in this case, as in many otl 
appearances are deceitful 
performances in these events have 
consistently high class, with some 
work in retrieving from water appré 
ing the sensational 

Coming down to details in confor! 
tion and structure in general, this 
from Germany is a good big fellow 
nearly all the dogs from that cou 
Both males and females frequ 
weigh as much as 70 lb. and star 
high at the shoulder as the tall 
our English setters and pointer A 
result, he makes no claims to ext! 
speed, as do the English pointers 
Llewellin setters, but bases his bid 
the favors of American sportsmen 01 
exceptional nose and trailing ability 
ability to work on a wide variety 
game and despite his “soft’”’ appeara! 
his extreme toughness and game! 
when hunting in rough country or d 
an unusually difficult job of retrievi 

Additional physical characteristics 
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head somewhat narrower in skull than 
at of the other pointers, with foreface 
oportionally longer, and muzzle not 
lite so Square when seen from the side. 
; lop-ears are light in leather, taper- 
g and rounded toward the ends. Tails, 
hich are usually reasonably long and 
ther light, are cropped to a length of 
proximately 4% centimeters, as in the 
erman short-haired pointer, the wire- 
ired pointing griffon, etc. 
Judging by the puppy I looked at 
which, I’m told, is a good sample of the 
eed), I should say that the facial ex- 
ession of the Weimaraner is consider- 


bly more “houndy” than that of our 
nglish and American pointers, as well 
those of German origin that have 


en introduced into this 
ent years. To.my way of thinking it 
definitely on the “sad” side, which is 
ertainly in marked contrast to the so- 
called “sour” expression characteristic 
the other “shorthairs.” 
So much for an attempt at written 
cription. You will get a far better 
a of the dog from the illustration 
t accompanies this text than words 
could ever give you. But don’t forget 
that Maltese cat or the mouse he brought 
in yesterday morning. They’ll make the 


country in 


color angle stick in your mind, and in 
this case, as I’ve said at least twice for 
the sake of emphasis, it’s more than 


usually important. 

What are the chances that this Wei- 
maraner dog will make good with Ameri- 
can gunners? That depends on many 


factors, two of which are obvious. The 


first is, will he receive clever and system- | 
atic promotion? Naturally it’s much too 
soon to tell, either one way or the other; 
but I’m told a breed club is forming or 
has already been formed in this country 
That may mean much or it may mean 
little—it all depends on the personnel of 


the organization and the officers and 
directors that head it. If they really 
put their shoulders to the wheel, they 


can do a lot of mighty-efficient pushing 
The second consideration is an unusual 
one: do these American sponsors of a 
presumably worth-while dog actually 
want to make the breed a popular one 
in the commonly accepted sense of the 
word? I assume they do, but don’t for- 
get they have the Weimaraner tradition 
to think of. In Germany their breed is 
deliberately kept under cover for a very 
definite Will that be the policy 
here? I doubt it, but we'll wait and see. 

Of one thing you may be reasonably 
sure. Contradictory as it seems, the first 
World War not only failed to induce 
Yankee discrimination against dogs 
“made in Germany,” but it actually gave 
them a boost up the ladder of popularity 
in their adopted country. As proof of 
this statement I need only remind you 
that the German shepherd made his first 
real hit in the U.S. immediately after 
the outbreak of hostilities in 1914 and 
that the Doberman pinscher did like- 
wise in 1920, immediately after the last 
American troops from foreign soil were 


reason 


being landed on their native shores 
again. That may be the tip-off in this 
case.—Wm. Cary Duncan. 





*THE HEALTH OF YOUR DOG 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 








Tularemia 


Question: I would like to train my young 
Airedale to hunt rabbits, but many of the rab- 


ts in my section have tularemia. Is there any 


nger of the dog catching it?—T. L., Calif. 
Answer: I have never known of a dog de- 
veloping tularemia, in my own experience, and 
have checked several authorities without find- 
g any recorded instance.—J. R. K 


Caution With Arsenic 


Question: Dogs in my »f the country 
ave been having a lot of skin trouble, and 
several owners have told me that I can sure my 
& by giving him an 
t ss than 10 grains 


L. G. B., Fla 


section 


overdose of arsenic— 
Would this be safe?— 


ing an ani- 
since these can have 
| results. The usual way is to give small 
then gradually increase Fowler's 

which is an paration, is 
ten prescribed in 
re are other preparations which are given 
1 smaller quantities 
r } 


Answer: I do not recommend giv 
ge doses of arsenic 


them 





arsenic pr 
doses of 1 to 6 minims, 


I advise you to con- 
larian before giving your 


ation.—J. R. K. 


cal veterir 





arsenic prepa 


Rear Legs Stiffen 


_ Question: I have a Labrador 6 years old. 
winters ago after hunting season, when 
getting little exercise, he began having 
which made his rear legs stiffen out 
be him. After he had dragged along a few 
Ste with his front legs, the rear ones would 


att ks 
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be all right again. This would happen whenever 
he got up after lying down. For the first two 
winters the condition would disappear after a 
few days, but since last winter it has 
tinued. He seems in good health otherwise, and 
the attacks don’t seem to give him pain.—C. H. 
G., Calif. 


con- 


likely that the dog has 
some kidney ail- 


Answer: It is very 
rheumatism, associated 
ment. Massage the back and legs with witch 
hazel twice a day. Give him 5 gr. salol three 
times a day, one vitamin capsule (A-B-C-D-G 
twice a day, and 1 tbsp. mineral oil three times 
a week. The diet should consist of cooked lamb 
mixed with stale whole-wheat bread and some 
cooked vegetables, plus a raw egg a day and 
some milk.—J. R. K 


with 


Chasing Ticks 


Question: My 
apparently got rid of 
they are back 


year and 
summer 
dogs for 


jogs had ticks last 
them, but this 


How can I cure the 


good?—J. W. H., Minn 
Answer: Examine the dogs carefully 2 or 3 
times a day, and remove all visible ticks and 


burn them. Mix 2 tbsp. kerosene in 1 qt. milk 


and apply this to the dogs’ coats; allow it to 
remain on for '™% hour, then bathe the dogs, 
using Castile soap soap flakes and adding 
1 tbsp. creolin to the bath water. Repeat the 
treatment after 1 week You may also dust 
derris powder Persian insect powder int¢ 
the coat 2 or 3 times a week. Do not permit the 
animals to have the freedom of the house, and 





when they are rid of the ticks move them 


place you know is tick-free.—J. R. K 


Hunting With Pregnant Dog 


Question: My female beagle has been mated 
accidentally, with hunting season beginning in 
a month. Will it be possible to hunt with her 
at all?—S. S., Md 





Answer: You may use the dog for hunting, 
but do not work her too hard in the late stages 
of pregnancy, and do not int her at all in the 
last week ur so | the ter is due.—J. R. K. 





WE WONT BE TAKING 
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EACH ONE COUNT: 
I'M IN SHAPE TO 
HUNT ALL DAY 
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CONDITION 
COUNTS --- 


this year more than ever before 


You'll be saving rubber this year... 
so every hunting trip should count! 
That's where good work from your 
dog can help alot... be sure that he’s 
in condition to work well and long 
...to do his part toward a full meas- 
ure of hunting pleasure. 


Condition Your Dog On 


PURINA DOG CHOW 


America’s Favorite Food For Hunting Dogs 
Ag? 
rae 





PROVED BY 12 GENERATIONS 
of happy, healthy dogs at the 
Purina Kennels... they have been 
fed no other food but Dog Chow! 





A COMPLETE FOOD—for your 
dogs, Dog Chow contains the vita- 
mins, meat proteins, minerals and 
other food tials ded for 
health and vigor. 





EASY TO FEED — just pour Dog 
Chow Checkers into the feeding 
pan and the job's done. Thrifty, 
too—for 1 Ib. of Dog Chow equals 


8 
XS 3 Ibs. of fresh meat in food value. 


Dog Chow Is Sold By Your Local 
Purina Dealer 







FREE SAMPLE 


Send for your 
generous free 
supply of Pur- 
ina Dog Chow 
..»Just paste 
this coupon on 
a penny post- 
card and mail 
today. 


PURINA MILLS 
1210 Checkerboard Square, St: 
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Song of Dawgs on the Hills 


(Continued from page 29) 


growth timber-—the belt of mountains, 
collectively called the Shenandoahs, 
which are the western rampart of the 
broad and tourist-haunted Shenandoah 
Valley. “She’s a big country,” the look- 
out man remarked proudly when we had 
climbed the iron ladder to his glass cage 
at the top of the tower. She is a big 
country—as big and rugged as anything 
you'll find east of the Rockies. Tal said 
that most of what we could see on the 
Virginia side of the ridge was in the 
George Washington National Forest, and 
that about 500 black bears lived in it, 
and that most years hunters kill forty 
or so of them 


E STRAINED our eyes through 
glasses for the better part of an hour 
without seeing anything but hills and 
trees and blue sky. Then while we were 
smoking a cigarette and wondering what 
to do next we heard hounds. They 
weren't anywhere near us and we 
couldn’t locate them exactly, but they 
sounded as if they were off to the north- 
east. The lookout man got busy with his 
two-way radio set and called the fire 
tower on Bother Knob, a few miles up 
the ridge. Sure, someone had a bear up, 
the towerman reported—sounded like 
they were running him over between 
Slate Springs and the west side of Dun- 
dore Mountain. We took a hasty look at 
the map, and then went down the ladder 
like firemen answering a general alarm 
We made time along the ridge until 
we were a mile or so beyond Bother 
Knob. Then the road ended. We got out 
of the car and listened. We could hear 
hounds, and they sounded a lot nearer 
than they had when we were over on 
Reddish. “They're coming toward us,” 
Tal said. “If we wait we may get a shot.” 
Nerves strung up and rifles ready we 
waited on the ridge, looking off over a 
wide stretch of hills. The sound of the 
hounds came steadily closer. Then it 
drifted away to the northward--and then 
we couldn’t hear it anymore. 

“Let's get going!” Tal said, and started 
down the steep slope. When we got to 
its bottom he headed along a run. After 
we had been walking for a while we 
heard the dogs again. They were off to 
our right and much closer to us than 
they had been, and now they were in 
full cry. “Their bear has circled back,” 
Tal said, “and they're close behind him. 
Come on!” 

It was tough going, but we did our 
darndest. After ten minutes of it we 
heard something crashing through the 
underbrush ahead of us. “Keep your 
safety on!" Tal cautioned. “That can't 
be the bear.” 

It wasn't the bear—it was the hunters. 
There were a half dozen of them, and 
they were running across our path. From 
their shouts we guessed that their dogs 
weren't far ahead of them. 

We ran too. After a couple of minutes 
we almost ran up the back of a pair of 
hunters who had stopped suddenly. One 
of them pointed. Fifty yards ahead of 
us, in an open glade, a bear was ten feet 
up the trunk of a small tree with the 
dogs yelping and snarling beneath him. 
“Be darn careful you-all don’t shoot my 
- dawgs!"” someone shouted. Then three 
or four rifles cracked in a ragged volley, 
and the bear tumbled out of the tree very 
dead. 

The hounds snapped and snarled at it 
for a few seconds, and then lay down 
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and panted. The hunters gathered 
around the kill—a yearling that wouldn’t 
weigh much more than 100 pounds, Tal 
said. They all were mountain men, and 
no fancy outfitter had had any part in 
turning them out, but very obviously 
they knew their bear hunting. Red 
Charlie, a tall, lean man in his thirties, 
came over and said that he was right 
glad that we'd got in at the kill. He 
added that it would take them a while 
to get their bear out to where they’d 
left their car, but it was still early and 
there would be plenty of time for an- 
other chase before dark. He said that 
he was going to hunt a bottom south of 
the road, and told us where to meet him. 
Then he cut a tote pole, and the hunters 
slung the bear on it and started off 
through the brush. Tal and I headed 
back for where we'd left his car, and 
I don’t mind admitting that the climb 
up the side of the mountain to the road 
wasn’t my idea of fun. 

Along about 2 o’clock that afternoon, 





~ 


on the road a couple of miles from the 
Howdyshell camp, we met Red Charlie 
and his equally tall and lean brother 
Black Charlie, all the hunters and stand- 
ers we had met that morning and a few 
additional ones, and an assortment of 
hounds. 

Red Charlie asked who wanted to fol- 
low the dawgs and who wanted to be 
standers. Tal and I and most of the 
others said we'd be standers. Charlie 
showed us where to take our stations on 
the ridge above the road. Then he and 
his brother and a few others went off 
down the side of the mountain 

We climbed up to our ridge, spread out 
along it, and waited. For the better part 
of an hour we didn’t hear anything 
Then hounds gave tongue down in the 
bottom. After a few minutes the sound 
grey fainter, and finally died out. After 
another twenty-minute wait we heard it 
again, but now it seemed to be a long 
way off and high in the hills to the south- 
ward. Tal shook his head glumly. “That 
bear is going the wrong way for us,” he 
said. “Unless he takes it into his head 
to circle back, he’s going right up to the 
top of Grindstone Mountain. They may 
bay him and kill him up there, but it 
will be almost dark when they do it, and 
then it will take them most of the night 
to bring him out. What do you say if 
we call it a day?” 

Things being the way they were that 
seemed to be the most sensible thing to 
do, so we went down to the car. As we 
were getting in we heard the dogs again, 
but the sound was only a murmur. “That 


bear’s heading for Grindstone, all rig} 
Tal said. “Let’s stop at the camp and t 
Granmaw Howdyshell she needn't 
pect her Charlies home for supper 
night.” 

The bear that had been killed t} 
morning was hanging outside the ca 
When Tal hollered Granmaw came 
on the porch. We stood there talk 
with her for a while. There was a 
leaning against the door frame 
Granmaw challenged us to a shoot 
match. We hung atin can on a tree 
used up a box of Longs pinging 
and Granmaw proved that she is 
slouch with a rifle. Then she brought 
an old long-barreled shotgun, and we 
had a couple of shots at tossed cans 
that time it was getting along towa 
dark, so we started to say good-by. 7 
still had the old double-barrel gun ur 
his arm when we heard the hou: 
again. They sounded much closer n 

We stood there and listened. The 
pulse-quickening cry of the hounds ca 


closer and closer, until it sounded as if 


they were in the hollow right below u 
Granmaw Howdyshell stood with h¢ 
head a little to one side. “There sur: 
a song of dawgs on th’ hills this evenin 
she said softly. Her hand crept dow 
into her sweater pocket and came 
with two 12 gauge shells in it. “Gim 
that gun!” she snapped, and snatc! 
it from under Tal’s arm. She opened the 
breech and slipped the shells in. T! 
she started running down the path 
toward the road. “That bear’s con 
this way, and I’m goin’ to shoot him f 
of buckshot!” she called back 

Tal and I came to life then and |} 
footed it to the car to get our rifles. T! 
hounds had started up the side of t 
mountain, and the exultant fiercen: 
of their chorus showed that their bs 
wasn't far ahead of them 

Granmaw Howdyshell was ru Z 
down the road, her gun ready and !} 
wide skirts swishing. As we fini 
loading we heard a crashing it 
underbrush. Then a shaggy black 
mal burst out of the bushes ont 
road, not more than twenty-five yards 
ahead of Granmaw. She was between 
us and it, and we started to run t rd 
her 


HE bear’s thoughts were on the dogs 

behind him, and he didn’t notics 
Granmaw. He paused in the middle 
the road, reared up on his hind leg 
looked back over the way he had cor! 
Granmaw’s old gun roared. The 
dropped to all fours, snarled, scutt 
across the road, and started up the 
side of the mountain. Granmaw’s 
roared again. The bear came slithering 
down and landed in the road, stone 
Then the hounds came storming u}] 
Cooner in the Jead, and swarmed 
ing over the kill. 

Almost on the hounds’ heels cam¢ 
Charlie and Black Charlie, sweat 
ning down their brown faces. Grann 
Howdyshell looked down at the 
Next she looked up at her tall 
Then she did a triumphant jig. “I 
two shoots an’ I killed him!” she c! 

The standers came running and 
ing down the hill. Everyone shook h 
with Granmaw Howdyshell. Then R 
Charlie slung the 150-pound bear < 
his shoulder and started for camp, wi"! 
the proudest woman in Virginia walking 
beside him. 
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Sport in Wartime 


Continued from page 38 


thirty minutes; four of us gathered 
birds. Shooting over the tops of the 
firs and Scottish pines, using No. 5 
yt at feathered Spitfires that nothing 
aller would reach, and with the snow 
one’s eyes, it would be difficult to find 
rder shooting. We took all the birds 
needed back to the officers’ mess, and 
it the rest to the public market at 
verness. Meat was being strictly 
tioned and pigeons and rabbits were 
teady demand 
was triple-threat shooting, for sport, 
food, and to protect the crops. But 
't get the idea that that’s all the 
oting we did. Most of mine was done 
the bleak, windswept Bren-gun range. 
That, with the hardening processes of 
route marches and night operations (so 
necessary in this type of nocturnal war) 
we kept more than busy. Except for a 
day’s leave for a couple of lucky fellows 
to get a stag or two for the mess, our 
shooting was largely confined to Satur- 
day afternoons. All winter, I had only 
one full day afield. 
Major Jerry Oldham was one of my 
friends, and when he got an invitation 
from Colonel Bullock to a day’s shooting, 


and to bring another gun, he asked me. 
And here’s what three guns can ac- 
complish in a well-preserved country 
like Scotland in one day: Shooting from 
10 a.m. to 4:30, we bagged four par- 


tridges, ten pheasants, nineteen rabbits, 
wild ducks, nine woodcock, ht 
pigeons, a hare, and a 
fifty-five head on a modest 
shoot. Enough to fill many 
for many a day. 


three eig 
roebuck 

5!4-hour 
stomachs 


wood 


| foes Moray Firth is one of the best 
fowling centers in Scotland. In hard 
weather the shallows along its shores 
are teeming with mallards, widgeons, 
scaups, geese, and swans Near the 
mouth of the Firth there is a long spit 
of sand running out into the broad 
waters between the main shore and the 
Black Isle. It was within walking dis- 


tance of the fort and one day two young 
subalterns pleaded with me to join them 


i shoot. Being the 15th of February, 
it was the closing day of the shoot-—-or so 
they said. So I went along to a great 
broad stretch of mud flats with a stream 
running through it. Half a mile away 


i vast collection of widgeons were sitting 
preening quite unconcerned 
ibout two Harvard training planes zoom- 

overhead. 
prevailed upon my companions no 
to surround the flock, and blast at 
the lot when they got up at 150 yards, 
practice. 


themselves, 


which I found was the shooters’ 
Instead I had then 


go to separate points 


ale ge the 


stream, telling them on no ac- 
count to fire when the birds rose, but to 
hide and await their returt Then I 
walked out and put the fowl up, quickly 
selected a depression near their resting 


ind lay down on my trench coat 
iit their return. 
birds settled down out toward the 
B Isle but were disturbed by a 
rawler and ! returning in twos 
hrees. In half an hour I had eight 
ind could have trebled the bag if, 
ownst to me, one of my com- 
ns hadn’t gone in over boot 
and sat down on the bank behind 
drain them. 


beg i 


his 


Back at the fort, I ran into Major 
Oldham, who informed me with a glassy 
Stare that the dates of the open season 
we not inclusive. I had, in fact, been 
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gunning out of season. That called for 
some fast thinking, so I called for my 
orderly and told him to take two brace 


of ducks to Colonel Murray's quarters 
with my compliments. The orderly re 
turned to say that the Colonel was in his 
tub, but sent his thanks and an invita- 
tion to help enjoy the ducks when they 


were ripe. And then, a couple of days 
later, he called to me from his window: 
“Ha, Curtis! Getting verra canny, are 
you no, making me an accessory after 


the fact?” 

The summer of 1940 came, and I spent 
31%. months in a hospital, which left me 
as weak as a cat weighing but 140 
pounds, much too for a man who 
is six foot in his But it was re- 
sponsible for six convalescent 
leave which I ruest of the 
Laird of Gask. George Buchanan is a 
keen sportsman, but he was far too busy 
managing his farms and forests to do 
much shooting 


ind 
little 
socks 
weeks’ 
spent is i 


Feeding me back to health and a 
semblance of my former self, he left me 
to my own devices for amusement. In 
such cases I ask for little but a gun. 


Still weak, I couldn’t go more than half 
a mile without resting, but in this man- 
ner I managed a couple of hours a day, 
weather permitting, sometimes accom- 
panied by the keeper, but far oftener 
alone. Strange to say, despite my decrep- 
itude, I managed to keep the larder well 
filled, and I found that I could shoot 
quite well, my weakness doing away with 
excessive zeal, which often causes us to 


miss. We lived entirely on the place 

the farm supplied the fruit and vege- 

tables and I brought in the meat 
Seventeen days of shooting, that Oc- 


tober and November, resulted in 137 
head of game—an important contribu- 
tion of food to the manor. There were 
snipes, ducks, rabbits, hares, partridges, 
woodcock, pheasants, wood pigeons, and 
a capercaillie, a grouse similar in size 


to our wild turkey, as well as a roebuck 
In five evenings I took nine big mallards 
coming in to a potato field—and all this 
on a place where no rearing had been 
done, and where one keeper had all he 
could do to keep down the vermin on 
6,000 acres 


Of course, Americans will never feel 


no matter how long the war lasts—the 
pinch that Britons faced. But how much 
worse it could have been if England 
didn’t have a vast game supply to fall 
back on, a supply that is not only due 
to favorable climatic conditions but to 
a century of sane game legislation and 


administration 


In both countries shooting is good for 


morale and good for the food it pro- 
duces. And each will help win the war. 
Livestock Predators 
North 


Dakota 
foxes are pests, 
livestock 


eet ae owners it 
find that coyotes and 


doing away with considerable 
during the course of a year. In 1940 
ranchers of the state reported loss of 


nearly 3,500 head of poultry, sheep, and 


calves killed by these predators. These 
figures represent only a small part of 
such loss, however, as most of the losses 
are not reported to government official 
Coyotes took a reported number of 


546 turkeys, 551 adult sheep, 427 lambs, 
179 chickens, 173 pheasants, 13 calves, 
and 10 ducks. y away with 350 


chickens, 45 di 
1,300 turkey 





pheasants, and 











Amazing span of endurance! Champion 
Lawless Boy’s list of 27 top-flight Field 
Trial wins, extending from winning the 
1937 National Pheasant Championship 
through winning the 1941 National Ama- 
teur Pheasant Championship has required 
top-notch condition and stamina. Hunt 
Club feeding helps Lawless Boy to main- 
tain that year-after-year energy. 


To keep out in front at the end of a day- 
long hunt requires superb condition and 
plenty of reserve energy. Hunt Club builds 
that all-day stamina because it has the meat 
and milk proteins, the vitamin-richness and 
the mineral completeness that supply abun- 
dant health and vigor. What’s more, Hunt 
Club an appetizing flavor that dogs 
relish. This year, harden up your dog on 
long-proved, condition-building Hunt Club. 
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When 
. 
begins to 
You Owe Him 
. 
Relief 

Don't blame the weather or animal 
nature when your dog scratches and 
sheds his coat continuously, It isn’t nature's way at all 

\ dog's blood may be continually affected by impuri 
ties, produced bb the restraint of domest fe mproper 
tood, lack of natural exercise and imp aired elimination 
These conditions act to set pa n ‘ atic in the 
nerve endings of h skin No wonder he fretful, me yu 
Hle is in torment 

He looks to you for help and y t e it quickl 

Rex Hunters Taste Dog Powders in convenient 
tablet form provide blood tonic element doa reconstruc 
tive for dogs of all breeds, any age Given regularly on 
Saturday each week they act to quickly relieve disorders duc 
to lack of proper conditioning that cause secratchir loose 
eoat, listlessness, poor appetite, | ! breath and irrita 
tions They w ork to make your pet happier, healthier and 
more contented 

Rex Hunters Dog Powders jie for sale at leading Dru 
Stores, Pet and Sport Shops. Their well-directed action 
hould show a quick effect. You may never n how fine 
your dog can be until you have tried ther Ask for Rex 
Hunters Dog Powders—Keep Dogs Fit. 

If unable to obtain locally send 25¢ or $1.00 to J. Milgers 


& Co., Dept. 406, Binghamton, N. Y. 


White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent 

Send stamp 

for catalogue 
Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 





PULVEX 
FLEA POWDER 


—also kills Lice and Ticks 
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Ag Fast of Ro« nia 
PERFECTION FOODS CO. 
Battie Creek, Dept. 20, Mich. 


RELY ON 


VITAL 


Thousands of users rely on Vi- 
tality to supply fine mineral 
balance. vitamin fortification 
and all-around dependability to 

7 keep their dogs in top shape 
Write for Samples. Free Book and 60 Day Trial Offer 


VITALITY MILLS, INC.,Board of Trade,Chicago, Ill. 


He Barks! He No Barks!! 
Anti-Bark Bridle x a 


Stops Barking and neigh- 
bors’ complaints. Easy on 
dog. Practical muzzle for 
dogs at large. Insurance 
against killing sheep and poultry 
Made in 3 sizes, each adjustable. Name 
breed wanted for. Price postpd—$1.00. 
Extra large Dogs over 60 Ibs si. 56. 
Court Decisions Againgt Barking Do 


WARNER'S PRODUCTS CO., Dept ‘L Norwich, Cenn. 
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The Little Minnow 


(Continued from page 31) 


fins, but this fin on the minnow is short- 
er than that of the sucker, and trout, 
whitefish, and other members of the 
Salmonide family have a second small, 
soft, fatty fin (the adipose) between the 
tail fin and the larger dorsal fin. 

The ideal minnow should be able to 
survive the unnatural conditions in the 
bait bucket or holding tank and should 
be active and attractive and hardy on 
the hook. If you can choose your min- 
nows, pick the more highly colored ones 
because game fish can see the brighter 
bait for a greater distance. The golden 
shiner, horned dace, common _ shiner, 
and the blunt-nosed minnow are famous 
for bait. Other species, such as the red- 
fin, round shiner, red-bellied dace, black- 
head minnow, and stone roller also pos- 
sess the desired qualities and are great 
favorites. Carp and goldfish (both mem- 
bers of the same Asiatic family) should 
never be used for bait because of the 
danger of distributing these harmful 
fish, and the practice of using young 
bowfins should be taboo. The predacious 
bowfin (Amia calva), also called mud- 
fish, dogfish, or grindle, is extremely 
voracious, and when introduced into new 
waters exacts a heavy toll on the de- 
sirable game and food fish. 


OT only is it important that you know 

a minnow from a mudfish, but you 
should consult your state fishing code to 
know the regulations governing the tak- 
ing and using of live bait in your particu- 
lar district. There are plenty of places 
where the taking of minnows is re- 
stricted, or where the method of taking 
is regulated. In some waters live bait 
may be used only under certain condi- 
tions, in others fishing with live bait is 
not permitted at all. 

In New York, for example, any person 
entitled to take fish by angling, spearing, 
hooking, and tip-ups may take bait fish 
from waters not inhabited by trout for 
his own use, by means of a seine or scap 
net not larger than thirty-six square 
feet; or in any waters of the state by a 
glass or wire trap not more than twenty 
inches in length, and having an entrance 
not larger than one inch in diameter. In 
New York the use of carp or goldfish as 
bait is prohibited. 

But if you hold a fishing permit in 
Missouri, you are allowed to take min- 
nows for your own use only in the open 
season, from March 14 to December 31, 
and you are limited to the possession of 
not more than 100. The size of your glass 
or wire minnow trap is not prescribed, 
and you are allowed to use a seine 
twenty feet in length and four feet in 
depth—more than twice the maximum 
size in New York. The mesh of your 
seine in Missouri may not be less than 
one-fourth inch, bar measure, whereas 
in New York the mesh size is not re- 
stricted. Missouri places no ban on the 
use of young carp as bait fish. 

In Wisconsin your seine cannot exceed 
twenty-five feet in length and five feet 
in depth and may be used only in cer- 
tain inland waters not inhabited by 
trout. Your minnow trap may be twenty- 
four inches long and sixteen inches in 
diameter with a 1%-inch throat, but 
there is a close season on mud minnows 
from January 15 to May 1, and you can- 
not transport young carp, dogfish, gar- 
fish, eelpouts, lampreys, eels, or smelts 
within the state. Which means that you 
just leave these babies right where you 
find them. 


Michigan permits the use of a minnov 
seine (except in trout streams or for tak 
ing fish other than minnows) almo 
double the size of that prescribed i 
neighboring Wisconsin, and minnows « 
any other fish of legal size may be us 
for bait when legally taken. In Ne 
Mexico the use of game fish of ar 
species as bait is prohibited, but mil 
nows may be used, and a “<-inch sein 
not over ten feet in length (no specifie: 


depth) is permitted, provided youn; 
game fish so taken be immediately r« 
leased. In this state it is unlawful 

place bait fish (not used for bait) i 


waters stocked or reserved for game fis! 

Oregon does not permit the use of liv 
minnows except in waters from whic 
they are taken, and then only in thos: 
waters containing spiney-rayed fish. Th: 
California code allows the use of mi! 
nows as bait only if the minnows ar: 
native to, or have been introduced int: 
the waters being fished. It is illegal 
use goldfish. This practice was rath¢ 
common in the past, with the result that 
goldfish have invaded many souther: 
California lakes to the detriment of trout 
and bass fishing. Arizona has banned the 
use of live bait of all kinds in Coconin: 
County and in certain lakes and stream: 
of other counties. 

These few examples (none of whic! 
are complete digests) of the variance i 
state regulations governing the takin; 
and using of live bait show the import 
ance of being familiar 
minnow laws. In addition, 
ful fisherman will set up a code of hi 
own when it comes to handling bait fis! 


With minnows, like all other fish, 
good sportsman takes only his share,’ 
and exercises care to avoid excessivé 


handling or injury. The size of the mi! 
nows he selects depends, of course, upo! 
the kind of fishing contemplated. Thos 
four to five inches long are considered 
pike bait; three inches is just right fo 
black bass, and two inches for perch 
crappie, calico bass, white bass, and 
channel cat; this size also gets the trout 
and wall-eyes. Minnows less than tw: 
inches long are too small for bait and 
should be returned to the water un- 
injured. 


HE seine is the most effective method 

of taking minnows. It should neve! 
be bagged tightly or pulled out on th: 
shore while you sort the fish, becauss 
the crowding and the flopping of the f 
out of water causes the loss of scales an 
protective mucus, resulting in heavy 
mortality. In seining for minnows, ma! 


7 


young food and game fish often 
caught. With plenty of net room 


a good depth of water, minnows of ths 
size wanted can be removed from th 
seine with a small, shallow dip net or 
enamel dipper. The young game fish a! 
other protected species are then allows 
to go free without handling. Fish caug 
in glass traps are usually in better c 
dition than those taken by other mea! 
because very little handling is necessal! 
Now comes the urgent business 
transporting the minnows to your fi 
ing waters, live box, or holding tank 


quickly as possible, and getting th 
there not only alive but full of vig 
First and most important—don’t ov 
crowd. A large container is better tl 


To be safe, allow at le 
one cubic foot (about 7% gallons) of w 
ter for fifty medium-size minnow 
Carry a pocket thermometer and kee] 


a small one. 
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the water temperature below 70 degrees 
F. If necessary, add small quantities of 
ice or cold water very slowly, but don’t 
bring the temperature down below 55 


degrees F. If the minnow bucket or con- 
ta r is not provided with a device for 
aération there are several ways to fur- 
ni a sufficient supply of oxygen. Al- 
most any sort of container can be used 
to transport fish. One of the best is a 


clean, sanitary, ten-gallon milk can part- 
ly filled with water and covered with no 
more than one thickness of cheesecloth 
or burlap. 


J jgwoied often, if the container is not too 
just 


irge, the splashing of water 
during transit will maintain aeration, or 
a tire pump may be used to force air into 
the water. Keep your fish under observa- 


tion; if you see most of them at the sur- 
face and some upon their sides you'll 
know that oxygen is required Hand 
dipping or “fanning” the fish will bring 
them out of it. This is accomplished by 
dipping up water and pouring it back 


into the container. An old dipper or tin 
can punched with holes makes a fine 
aérator when held two or three feet 
above the container so as to induce 
splashing. This operation carries thou- 
sands of tiny air bubbles into the water 
ind releases excess carbon dioxide. Re- 
peat the treatment a dozen times and the 
fish will have good, breathable water 
again. This is safer than changing or 
idding water from different water sup- 


plies en route. When the fishing ground 
is reached, compare the temperature of 


the water in the container with that to 
be fished, and equalize them by gradual- 
ly adding water from the lake or stream. 


Sudden changes in temperature in either 
mean death to your minnows, 
twenty minutes for five- 
change. When the temperatures 
place the minnow bucket in the 
water. Follow the same pro- 
before releasing your minnows 


direction 
so allow each 
degree 
check 
fishing 


cedure 


} 


in a live box or holding tank. Adopt this 
simple handling routine and you'll be 
well repaid by the way your minnows 
work on the hook. 

All containers, minnow buckets, dip- 
pers, cans, and nets should be sterilized 
before each collecting trip. Twelve 
unces of salt or one teaspoon of copper 
sulphate (blue vitriol) in a gallon of 
water will do the trick. 

If minnows are to be held for more 
than a few days, place them in a small 
pond, live box, or stock tank provided 
with continuous supply of cool, well- 


1erated water. Lacking a supply of fresh 


running water, a fine air jet can be used 
and the water changed every twenty- 
four hours. City water, if chlorinated, 
nay be risky, but lake or river water, 
free of pollution, or water from a well 
or spring, is usually satisfactory. 

Minnows will get along for a limited 
time n a diet of bread or cracker 
crumbs or finely ground oatmeal. Avoid 
Overfeeding by giving only what is im- 
mediately eaten. For feeding over a long 
Period the ration should be better bal- 
Ane Cooked oatmeal and well-ground 
mea raps are good, with an occasional 
teed of earthworms, water fleas, etc., 
for iety. 

Fy the keeping of minnows in a 
small pond or holding tank to the grow- 
ing your own supply is a logical and 
fasy step provided you have a suitable 
‘cation. Again I'll quote Henry C. 
Mai “The propagation of bait in 
sn rtifically constructed ponds, or in 

t ponds of limited area, is a simple 
task, and, with proper management, will 
Provide a supply that will justify the 
expe of construction and mainte- 
nance.” Fishermen who grow their own 
SEPTEMBER, 1942 





bait, reserve the natural food supply for 
the game fish, and in addition they pro- 
vide aneniees with better-quality bait 
by having the minnows at hand in their 
natural home. The rearing pond becomes 
the holding tank as well as the source 
of supply, and the transporting of min- 
nows from distant points is no longer 
necessary 
And now, 
sons who want to 


a preliminary guide for per- 
rear their own min- 
nows. The pond type of spawners, such 
as golden shiners, redfins, round shiners, 
red-bellied and blunt-nosed and 
blackhead minnows are among the best 
suited to intensive culture in small, arti- 
ficial ponds. One such pond of an area 
less than 1,500 square feet (only 1/29th of 
an acre), stocked with ninety-one adult 
fish, produced 6,867 blackhead minnows 
in one This was an exceptional 
yield, experience shows that 
under the best conditions and with in- 
tensive management may produce 
from 10,000 to 30,000 minnows of bait size 
to each acre of water. Another pond, 
slightly exceeding 2,500 square feet, with 
a brood stock of some fifty golden shin- 


daces, 


season 


however; 


one 


ers, produced about 2,000 minnows, 
which checks more closely with the 
above estimate. But even a couple of 
thousand minnows from a pond only 
fifty feet square is a nice little stock of 
bait fish, considering that they are worth 
wholesale about $10 a thousand. It’s 
enough to supply a fisherman and his 


pals with plenty of bait several fish- 


ing trips. 


over 


In general, observance of the princi- 
ples of pond-fish culture is essential, and 
a flourishing growth of aquatic vegeta- 
tion should be present—but not in such 
quantities as to choke the pond. Ferti- 
lization with small quantities of sheep 
manure, meat and fish scraps, super- 
phosphate, or other suitable materials 


should be practiced. But, unlike the hold- 
ing tank, no more water need be sup 
plied than is necessary to maintain the 
pond level; excess water washes out the 
fertilizer and natural fish food through 
the overflow. 
By following 
be conserving one 


these suggestions, you'll 
of our most valuable 
dual-purpose fish and providing your- 
self with such attractive live bait that 
the most indifferent game fish will be 
tempted. 


Deep-Water Chumming 


ERE’S an idea, developed on Cape 


Cod, which should work wherever 
the same conditions exist. We catch our 
bass and salmon by stillfishing, rather 
than with plugs and flies, using shrimp 
for bait and chumming with more 
shrimps to bring the fish around. But 
in summer, when the fish are feeding 30 
to 40 ft. down, this 
is not so easy. I 
solve the problem 
by putting a small 


stone and a handful 
of live shrimps in a 
small paper bag, 
punching a few 
holes in the bottom 
with a match stick, 





and then lowering 

the bag on a long i 

string to the depth 3 MS HOLES 
where the fish are BOTTOM 
feeding. When it 

has hung there a few minutes and is 


thoroughly soaked, I simply give a smart 
pull on the string, the weight of the 
stone bursts the bag, and the shrimps 
fall out right where the fish will find 
them. After the big ones get a few free 
shrimps, they easily fall for the one on 
the hook.—E. J. Hartel, Mass. 








RESTOCKING 
AND CONSERVATION 


2-04-04 


Beef, pork for arm More squabs wanted for homes. 
Our Gov't says: ““Grow squabs in your backyard. 
Can be carried on extensively by those who cannot 
keep livestock of any other kind. Nothing easier to 
raise, nothing better to eat.'' Raised in only 25 days. 
Why breed ordinary when Royal squabs sell at poultry 





war squabs 





tops” Write today for war time STARTER and FREE 
BOOK of money-making personal experiences in every 
State prices for breeders. Begin 


Easy directions yw 
now. RICE FARM, 429 H Street, 


Attract Wild Duck: 


Sow Fall Foods Now! 
RECENT STUDIES of 


Melrose, Mass. 







Stomachs show DUCKS PRE- 
FER Wild Rice, Bushy Pond Plant, 
Wild Celery, Muskgrass, also Ducks 


Meat, Coontail, Elodea which feed ducks 


soon as sown. Terrell’s Seeds Grow! 
Ready for Fall Sowing. Describe Place 
Tips, Folder, Bargain List Free. wW 


Wildlife Consultants 
540A BLK., OSHKOSH, WIS. 


TERRELL’S 
MONEY !* RABBITS—CAVIES 


AND OTHER SMALL STOCK 

Big Demand — Multiply Fast — Easily Raised 
We BUY and put you in touch with other 

firms, who continuously buy all 
offered them. Catalog and -opy of mag- 
azine 10 cents. Or send 25 cents and re- 
ceive illustrated Book Catalog and Price 
List and a Year’s Subscription to the 
AMERICAN SMALL Stock FARMER, 

Outdoor Enterprise Co., Inc. 

924 BV Road, Pearl River, N. Y. 










Small Mouth Bass e Large Mouth Bass 
Shell-Cracker Bream 


(Strawberry Bream) 
Blue Gill sream e Crappie 
am ve de ry 
WwW! ; for pr i 
JAS. H. REEVE 


guaranteed 
and information, 
CALHOUN, GEORGIA 














Eastern $ 00 
Labradors 
Y 
ukons eacn 
All shipments made ibject to 5 days inspection be- 
ore 4 ept e 
The a fl ndicated by the fact that 
I ave receivec é é approximately $15.00 per 
pelt f all the mink pel I have produced during the 
past eu 
BOOK wine ri¢ ie $1.00 
PEARL PLATI M FOX ed on request 


HARRY SAX TON’ s ‘MINK RANCH 
Bemus Point New York 


RINGNECK PHEASANTS 


he type of pheasants you want: 
ve have them. All strong, 
Grade-A bird New hatch of 
)00 available for summer or 
delivery. Any age. Prices 

id service dependable. We 
ee shipments to all parts of 
ind Canada. Write today 


FOX RIVER VALLEY GAME FARMS 


a R.R. 2B Kaukauna, Wis. 

















How to Get More Fun 
Out of Camping! 
= Ilundreds of helpful 


hints that will make 
your next trip more 


enjoyable! Shows 
how to select and 
care for equipment, 
how and where to 


pitch camp, how to 
solve the insect prob- 
New 


camp menus, 


lem ideas for 


how to 





“a roast, broil or fry 
all types of fish and game, how to prepare 
cereals, breadstuffs getables and beverages 
64 pages. Fully illustrated. Send only 25¢ 
for your copy today! Address Dept. 92 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
353 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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PURE snow white German Shepherd Puppies 
from June litter. Registered with A.K.C. $35.00 
up. Also outstanding Sire at Stud White Ace 
of Watervliet’’. Lois Goff, Waterviiet, Mich 
SPORTSMEN 200 +=Pointers Setters Straight 
Cooners. Combination Hunters. Rabbit and Fox 
Hounds. Reasonable. List Free tamsey Creek 
Kennels, Ramsey, Ill 

PUPPIES! Many breeds 
108 colored pictures 
breeds, 35¢. Royal Kennels, No. 2 
FOR Sale: Dogs, Setters and pointers. Fox, Coon 
and Rabbit Hounds, shipped for trial. Catalog 
10c. Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Ky. 
GERMAN Shepherds, Scotties, Wire Hairs, oth- 
er breeds. Males, females, and spayed females 
Selanna Kennels, Selinsgrove, Pa 

ST. BERNARD pups; 
$20.00 up. Franklin 
N. Y. 


particulars free! Book 
descriptions recognized 
Chazy, N. Y 


Champion sired beauties 
Young, Riverhead 


CHOICE Coach and White Collie pups Regal 
Kennels, Nevada, Ohio 
REGISTERED Dachshunds. Scotties. American 


WaterSpaniels. Stamp, Brogden, Rush Lake, Wis. 


HUNDRED Hunting Hounds Cheap. Catalogue. 
Elton Beck, 8-15, Herrick, Illinois 
REGISTERED Coach Pups. $25 and up. Kane 
Kennels, Leland, Ill 

FINE Breed Registered Dachshund Puppies 
Frantz’s Dachshund Kennels, Versailles, Ohio 


| fe _Hounns pil 





COON Hunters! Offer honestly trained, natural 
born, strait cooners Also combination hunters 
that strike, drive coon until treed Any hunting 
grounds. They are wide, fast, hustling hunters 
good voices, cold noses, constant tr tree bark- 
ers. Experienced on old wise wild coor Have 
rabbit hounds that will drive rabbit until shot 
or holed in briers, brush, swamps Fox hounds 
that jump and run fox until caught or holed 
Also high class squirrel dogs \ dogs sold on 


trial. Write for prices and terms before you buy 
Lewis Coon Hound Kennel H | Ker 
OUTSTANDING Ozark Mountair Coonhounds 
$75.00 and $100.00 each. Extra higch-cel: 

nation coon skunk opossum hounds $50.00 
average treehour t trailers 


tucky 





iss combi 
Good 


en nad r 
oy I t 





$30.00. Old coonhounds $20.00 and $30.00; partly 
trained coonhounds $20.00. Extra high-« ss deer 
hounds $10.00. Champion rabbit! nds $15.00 
Fifteen days trial. Literature dime. | ird Fer- 


guson, Boonevi Arkansas 

COON Hunters — I m the Champion Cox Hunt 
fr Kentucky H e trained Coonhounds for 
Offer \ I believe 








22 years. I know what one is 





the best in Male or Female. Red oe - 
Ticks; Black-Tans. Open and Silen ilers. 3 
to 5 years old. Absolutely broke on any hunting 
ground Sold on t il Write for prices J N 
tyan, Famous Coonhound Kenne Mur Ky 
COON, Opossum Fox Rabbit comb tion 
hunting hound shipped for tr Write for 
free literature showings picture ind breeding 
State dog intereste l. Kentuel Cc he i Ken 
nel, Paducah ntucky 

$15.00 Buys two year old nicely tarted coon 
hounds of the best tree b 1. Helped tree se 
eral coon ind opossum t sé ‘ Write for 
terms. Lewis Coonhound Kenn Haze K 
tucky 

HIGH Class, Farm Raised Male & Female Rab 
bit Do $20.00 Each. Sold t rr Money 
with Express Agent If looking for rethir 


cheap don't inswer this Grishan Kennels 
Baldwyn, Miss 

GREYHOUNDS: Desert bi i 
to do their tuff in American tdoor fe For 
photographs i ticu 
indley M. Keasbey 


pomqreee 
italina 

co Tucsor Arizona 

RABBIT Hunters Rabbit Hounds. I can offer 
you I believe the best lot of Rabbit Hour ‘ 








to 3 years old. The right kind. Males 
males. J N Rvan-Kennels Murray 
STRAIGHT ( ynners-- Combination tree dogs 
Fox and rabbit Hounds. Prices $15.00 and up 
Dures “Thomas Boaz Ala 

PEDIGREED Stud. Black and Tan C hound 
29 inch’ ear fee. $15.00 Pups from hin 
$15.00." John Wimmer Bethleh Penna } 


REGISTERED long eared Blac tar Blueticked 





coonhounds fJeaxles Distinctive < Ss\V ible 
Catalog 10¢ Earl Gossett Bannoc Oh 
REGISTERED English Coonhound pups. Satisfac 
t Brazee, Claytor 


inteed. Hurlan 
EGISTERED Redbone pups. Purent A-1 coor 


ion guar 


ers. Art Roloff, Lewisville, Min: 
HUNDRED Hunting Hounds Cheay Catalogue 
elton Beck, S-17, Herrick, Illine 
BLACK Tan, coon, skunk hounds. Pups. Parents 


A-1 dogs. Levern Lenz, Colby, Wi 


WESTERN trained coon, cat, lion hour 
pies, cheap. Bert Stone, San Fernand Cc 
BLOODHOUND Pups. Championshi; nceestr 


Registered litter. Box 202. Neillsville. W 


REAL Coonhe 


Oscar Proctor 


mund $125.00. Also others A ppre 
Ethel, Miss 

BASSET Hound Pups Dogs ready t Hunt, 
David Frey ‘ento 


PER INSERTION. 28'/2¢ a word per insertion when 3 ads are paid at once; 


Advertisements in this department are inserted at the rate of 30c A WORD 
27¢ a word per insertion when 6 ads are paid at once. Count each number 
and initial as separate words. Minimum advertisement accepted, ten words. 










Tih SPanicis ain] 


'GLISH Springer pups and grown dogs, out- 
standing hunting strains. Fiddler’s Green Ken- 
nels, Black Point, Novato, Calif 


COCKER Spaniel Puppies ted 








Black, Grand- 


sires Champion Prince of Huntington and 
Dexter. $20.00 each. Mabel Sill, Corry Penna 
PUPPIES-Cockers Pointers, hunting parents, 
eligible approval $15.00 Bradley Corning 


Kansas 
SPRINGER spaniels 
show. Puppies, bred 


who win in the field and 
bitches and trained dogs 
sold on trial. Priced reasonable. State wants fully 
Kesterson’s Kennels, Skamokawa Washington 
SPRINGER bitch, in whelp great Champion, $75 
List fifty others. Chevrier, Ethelbert St Win- 
nipeg, Canada 

COCKERS and Springer pups. Ship on approval. 
Sprucedale Kennels, Duncansville, Penna. 
REGISTERED American Brown Water Spaniels. 
Champion Studs. Brogden, Rush Lake, Wis. 
REGISTERED Harper's, 560 
South Hillside 


Cocker 
Wichita 


Spaniels 


Kansas 


REGISTERED Springer pups, Weanlings: Stud 
services. Raiph French, Glen Ellyn, Ill 
REG Cockers Good Bloodlines Ship 


Will 
tayolen Kennels, South Danville, Pa 
ELIGIBLE Springer puppies, $15 and $20. T. W 
Stillwell, Wentworth, S. D 

GUARANTEED trained Springers. Rev. G 
Morgan, Bad Axe, Michigan 
SPRINGER Write for copy of pe 


Moore 


pups ~digree and 


prices. James Blakely, Creston, lowa 

BETTER bred Brittanies, smallest pointing bird 
dogs. Brittany Kennels, Mancelona Michigan 
SPRINGERS, Six weeks teal Values Reason 


ible. Oris Mork, Antigo, Wis 


|| CHESAPEAKES ano LABRADORS | | 


BLACK Labradors only. Large selection of pup- 
Ken- 


pies. Write for list. Priced right. Rodall 
nels, Box 423, Lincoln, Nebr. 


year old. Winifred 
Wisc 


Chesapeakes it 


BLACK Labradors, 1 


Route 1, Stoughton 


CLOSING Kennels 


Quale, 


reduced 


prices. Eastshore Kennels, Big Fork, Mont 
BEAUTIFUL Labrador puppies, youngsters, 
broke dogs. Bertsch Kennels, Glasgow. Mont. 
BEST in West. Golden or Black Labradors. Kel- 
loge, Junius, S. Dakota. 


CHESAPEAKE pups from working stock. Last 
eall Ray Goodspeed, Waverly, lowa. 


SETTERS 
AND POINTERS 


GERMAN Shorthair punter it stud, born and 
trained in Germany A.K.¢ i magnificent speci- 


men » years old, fee $25. Puppies for sale. 
Hubert Klein, Fishkill, N. Y 

THOROUGHLY broken bird finding Setters 
Pointers, Gordons. Also pups. Force broken re- 
trievers. State your wants tutherford Douglas 
Henderson, Ky 

DUE to draft: Offer great sacrifice, two fully 
trained bird — with lots experience, never 
before for sal ial, $50.00 each. Jim Wilson 
Route 3 Box ‘3s, ‘Memenhie Tenn 
REGISTERED German Shorthair Pointers. Also 





Springer Spaniel Priced right Leonard Le 
Clair, Two River Wis 
DRAHTHAARS Shorthair Winners largest 
pheasant trial USA Mangold’s (Importers) 
Bennington, Nebraska 
IRISH Setters benutiful puppies ind rrown 
dogs. Championship breedi: Ss) ine Kennels 
Bergen, N. ¥ 
GERMAN $shorthaired pointer ps, broken to 
collar and gun. Reasonable. Bemmanr Colum 
bus, Wisconsin 
GERMAN Shorthaired Pointers Choice pups 
guaranteed pure-bred. Brains with hunting abil- 


Kennels, Missoula, Mont 


ity Bredrite 
POINTER, M Excellent Hunter I 

istered E. J. Laedlein, 234 University Ave 
Buffalo, N. ¥ 

ENGLISH Setter Puppies Ready to Start this 
Fal Splendid Bench ; Prospects 
Hildyard, Ferndale. N. Y 

1 Pur y ng Matrons 
Wes 






Revisteres 
Hunting stock. Reasonable. Bill Duncan 
ton, Missour 

ENGLISH 
Setters. Paul 
IRISH 


Sporting 


Setters Registered 
Eddy, Howard Lake 
Setters Imported Sires from 
Irish. Mt. Gilead, Ohio 

GERMAN Shorthair Pointers 


Puppies, Trained 
Minn 
$15 00. 


Trained or pups 


Steve Kakul Manitowoc, Wis 

REGISTERED Drahthaar Pups from Hunting 
Stock. Bruno Weiss, Madison, Conn 

SOME trained some aartly trained Howard 
Bates, Alderwood Manor, Washington 
POINTER pups ready Bird dogs trained Dr. 
Belding, Pigeon, Mich 

GERMAN Shorthair pups, Brandenburg Breed- 


East Dubuque tl 


Setters. Beautiful pups che: ip. 
Wash. 


ing. Francis Placke, 


BROKE Pointers 
Bill McGirk, Everett, 


a ri RED Gordon puppies and year old F 
Port Clinton Ohi 


males ake View Kennels, 


Tae Ternicns  @a] 


BULLTERRIERS: White, red, or brindle: we 








bred, intelligent, healthy. Farnley, White Pos 
Va 

REG slack-Ta Rat Terrier pup pies. $10 
each. Shipped c '0 D. Lust Bros. Chatfield |, Oh 


AIREDALES 


Pups 





iJ Vil 


REGISTERED  Airedales. —$10.00 


$15.00. Stanley Roberts, Ridionville, Maine 
OORANG Airedale puppies, $25. a up. Shipped 
approval. Sportsmen’s Service, LaRue, Ohio 


[ae seacies aml 


FIVE registered Beagles and Four good rab 
dog not rexgiste i Wiil sell cheap. M 
Swinget Hightstown, N. J. 








QUALITY puppies, Field Char ~~ sired 
istered. Rudolph Frundt, 132 teyeraft, K 
mazoo Michigan 

2 Rexistered trained Bitches, Male eligib 
5 months old. Ray Swank, 17392 Detr 
Mich 

BEAGLES Rabbithounds, thoroughly bri 
Trial Puppies 3ert Meckley, Glenville, P 
BEAGLES taodbithounds. Broken. Youngsts 


Trial. Guy Werner, Seven-Valleys, Penna 
TEN Beagles and Bassets—$15 to $25.00. B 
bitches $25.00. Davis Kennels, Joliet, Ill 
REGISTERED dual bred Beagles. All 

Dr. Minton, St. Joseph, Missouri. 
TRIPLE Champion Penman Puppies, 
stud. Masterly, Johnson-Creek, Wis. 
REGISTERED Hunting Beagles All 
free Shipman Warsaw, Ind 
HUNDRED 


Penman 
ages l 


Hunting Hounds Cheap. Catalog 


Elton Beck, S-16, Herrick, Illinois 
BEAGLES Broken, started Choice Qu 
Trial. Garrett Yinger, Hellam, Penna 
BROKEN Some ready to. start Registe! 


Fremont, Ohio 
ibbithounds. Thoroughly br 
Charles Rexroth, York, P 
Rabbithounds, Broken, St 
Bentley Springs, Ma 


Starters, puppies 


Jolly Time Beagles 
BEAGLES R 
Trial. Puppies 
BEAGLES and 
Trial hn Herbert 
WELL trained Beagles 
miller Bros. Beach City, Ohio 

BEAGLE Puppies, AKC Sire Futurity Wir 
$12.50. $15.00. Leo Hofman, Lapeer 


e DOG TRAILING SCEN a 


TRAIN your dog to run coon, fox or rabbits 
laying trails with Rickard’s Animal Mus 
Most successful way to show dog what I 
you want him to hunt Teaches him tricks 





mals play while being chased. A lot of sport 
the hunter and makes a well-trained, expe 
dog in short time $1 with instructions. Er 
for several trails. Guaranteed. If desired 


for complete Rickard 
OL-A. C 
BREAK your dog from running deer, fox 
bit or porcupine with Rickard’s Animal M 
Most natural successful method known be 
nd makes dog disgusted with 
Will not harm dog. Simple 
nstructions. Enough for 
iranteed. If desired, write for 
tion. Pete Rickard, Box OL-A, Cobles 


em ineARms i) 


tARN To Shoot The Rifle, Accurately 
. <et-size manual ‘‘From Tyro to Master 


information Pete 
Nn. = 


bleskill 














ing instructions on the fundamer 
aceur fle shooting 22 or 30 ¢ er 
cise, complete authentic. 32 pages, 10c in st 
Also ask for full information about membe 
National R Association, 1603-C Rh« l 
Ave., Washington ) > 
EXTRA —Extra—New 1942 list of m 
intique Firearms. send coin 20c 50-06 
cartridge cases, in fine condition, T75c pe 
dred. Springfield Rifle Sling Strap fir 
tion 50c. U. S. Engineers Locator I € 
new ( t originally $5.50-—Sak $1.25 x 
Sport Sho} Dept. L-46, 13 S. 16th St PI 


irchase for cash or t 
Pistols, .22 and 8 Sr 


WANTED to p 
nd Colt Automatic 


Wessor Colt Revolvers aoe Oar 

for estimate. Stoeger Arms Cory 07 F 
nue, N York, N 

SEND f free illustrated catalog of 
leathe belts holsters gun cases 
sporting equipment. George Lawrence C 
Portland, Oregon 

YANKEE reloading tools, bullet molds, s 
dies n repairs, sights, reamers. Yankee 
cialty Co 1 Sanford Place, Erie, Penr 


paid for Target | 


HIGH! ST cash prices 
Re Antique Guns of 


vers, Rifles and 


Ship for estimate. Public Sport Shops 
L 16, 138 16th St., Phila Pa 
SHOTGUNS tifles, New—Used Be 


Geo. Puth, Appleton, Wis 
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Magazines 
Barrels, $3.95 
Sling Straps, 
Street _ 
for Krag 
nteed err 


Bargains 


uare 
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LARS, SCOPES, coe 





er 


Somp 

















Raleing 











$1.00 








Powerful 
with {Omm lonies 
lightweight 

; only § 
Address 
Utica ® | 

Glasses 
Owego, 


NT N. Y. ; 
a 


Firearms, 
_Lists free 


BIRDS 





raise 
raised 
we 
Holland 
Swans, 
Stock Eggs. 


Profit 


Rainbow 


y : a“ 
Wi st 


| ETC be 


priced 


St 
Vecet 
Rentc 
ul Fox 
1803 oth St 
t better. 
rior Mink 





Mi ate ris ils 


ny 


larthworms for 
Business 
Broadway 


ca 





Tia 


ter 
Tree 

















Cash must 





Fourth Avenue, 
PROPERTIES Se SALE 9 
OR RE 0 sr4 
OZARKS—5 acres White er frontage; unim- 
proved; $90, $3 down, $3 monthly. Free list and 
literature. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bidg., Kansas 
City ans. 





ARCH Y © from the Heart of the Yew 


Country. W King Arche Shop. 1958 Onyx 
St Eugene ‘an 1 
BOWS—-Arrows: Constructior Instruction Book 
0c. Catalog free Archer} 617 South State 
Chicago 
ARCHERY Equipment: Catalogue Fre Mid-West 
Archery, 2209-B East 75th, Chicago 


FEATHERING Tools $1.00. Bows, arrows, sup- 
cc H. Wayte,919 Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo, Mich 


| Oe TAXIDERMY 


EXPERIENCED Taxid list to take o Taxi 
dermy shop Ni nvestment requ red. Ww 
Lou J. Eppinger, In 131 Cadillac Square De. 
troit. Mich 

TAXIDERMY 8 ply Cat f N iS Page 
Everything neede b Tax rmists. Manv new 
interesting items. Send 10c. Returned with first 
order. Nowotny’s, 1329 Broad y, San Antor 
Texas 


YOUR Deerskins made into gloves. C. K. Wood 
Johnstown, N 


[LAs INDIAN CURIOS aa¥)] | 


INDIAN relics, Confederate bills, coins, minerals 
gems, fossils, crystals. Illustrated catalog 5c 
100 ancient arrowheads $3.00. H. Daniel, Hot 
Springs. Ark 

12 fine Prehistori rrowheads, $1.00. List Free 
Lear’s, Glenwood Arkansas 





s books novelties 


Catalog 10c Wm 


PRETTY Girl 
Sample Assortm 
Braun, 353 W 
WATERWEEDS rei 
from any lake, pond 
lars. Aschert Bros OX 1 
STEER Hunting Blowing Hort High Tor 14 
$2.00, 16” $2.50 18” $3.00, 20 $5.00 k G 
Cavazos, Laredo, Texas 

MEXICAN Legal Matters. Wm. Coch Amer 
Atty.. 1736 ElPaso Texas 

ICELESS Ice Colder! Cleaner Cheaper! It 
structions, 25¢ Duffyveo. Covington, Ky 





ily effectively 
Write for parti 
55 LaCanada ie 











TRAPPERS! Send for free illustrated price list 
of World Famous Kleflock Steel Animal Snares 
snare wire nare parts, killer traps, live traps 
Kleffman Lock Snare Co Dept. L. Hibbing 
Minn 

FOXES —-Nine in one d Trap the slyest fox 
and all furbearers. Particulars free. Guaranteed 
Write Ed. Estabrox Pittsfield. Vt 

COMPLETE Trapping, Hunting, Camping Equip 
ment. Catalog, Stam} Howe Fur Company 
Coopers Mills, Maine 

WRITE for free catalog sh¢ ng Rickard’s fa 
mous trapping supplies free photo methods 
etc Pete Rit ird Dept. OT A Cobleski N , 





accompany order New advertisers are requested to 
furnish two references with their first advertisement. Send your 
od with remittance 
New York City 








to Classified Dept., OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 
OCTOBER issue closes SEPT. 22. 


CAMERAS 
| | Lc oe 3 


ROLLS Developed. Two beautiful Double Weight 
Professional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Deckle 
Edge Prints, 25c. Century Photo Service, 
LaCrosse, Wis 











TWO be tiful prints from each picture on roll 

254 Twenty t years f satisfied customers. 
Qui servic Lens Photos, Dept. J-10, Janes- 
‘ W « 


BEAUTIFUL enlargement from each picture on 
roll 25c. Cut Rate Photos, Dept. A-8, Janes- 





FINE Approvals, freshly mounted. Tell me what 
ve int and I send them. Philo Skinner, 345 
East Oceal Long Beach, Calif. 





BOAT blueprints and full size cut-to-shape pa- 
per patterns, $3.75 up. Latest designs, all type 
pleasure boats, 8-38 ft. Illustrated ‘‘Build A 








Boat’’ catalog, 10c. (Book ‘‘How to Build Boats,’’ 
$1.00.) Cleveland Boat Blueprint Co., Station 
A-14, Cieveland, Ohk u 
POWER your! oat th Ford engine. Catalog 
10 Lehn n Engineering Co., Dept. L, New- 
FING ER I “arn big Pay! Learn 
\ t — ne Low Cost! Crime Book’ 
Fri W ite stating ept. 22, Inst. Applied 
120 le, ¢ Chie: igo 





5000 | H re Gro\ wing Ginseng. . Fs ill 
P| ting Seed ntract supplied Particulars 
10« Associated Growers Dept O, St. Norbert, 
M 

BIG Clothing Bar s tor Big Profit Business. 
Used Dresses 10c. Men's Used Shoes 15c. Other 
ensational Values EX perience unnecessary. 
Free Wholesale Catalog. Superior, 1250-BD, Jef- 
fers¢ Chicago 





Les Decoys 2], 


WING Flapping» Decoys: Ducks, Owls, Crows. 
Write, Decoy Factory Forest Park, Illinois. 











DEC OYS Cedars National Prizewinners, 50c, 








I 4. Nelson, L gton, Mich 
I a he IGHT wood Duck, Goose. Sample duck 
$1.00. Benz, Jeff. City, Missouri. 





il PATENTS ano INVENTIONS | i 





PATENTS Low cost. Book and advice free. 
F. Randolph, Dept. 365, Washington, D. C. 








Fm, OLD COINS 


COMMEMORATIVE Half Dollars, Columbian, 
Lincoln Stone-Mountain Long-Island, Cleve- 
and, $1.00 each. Illustrated retail Catalogue 10c. 
Norman Shultz, Salt Lake, Utah 














OUTDOOR LIFE 


and addres., 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT ORDER 


$53 4th Ave., N. Y. City, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN :—The enclosed § 


Adv. to appear in the October issue. There are including my name 


word. No Ad. inserted for less than $3.00. 


is for Classified 


words, at the rate of 30¢ per 







tr t Publication Date 

















PTEMBER, 




























| | Sona- AND-DANCE MAN / Nort CONTENT WITH 
DRUMMING IN ONE SPOT,LIKE THE RUFFED GROUSE, THE | 
}NORTHERN SPRUCE GROUSE CHOOSES AN INCLINED TREE # ARCTIC FOXES ARE UNIQUE INHAVING DEVELOPED THEIR 
)TRUNK AND FLUTTERS SLOWLY UP IT, DRUMMING WITH | OWN COLD-STORAGE METHODS IN SUMMER, WHEN 

1HIS WINGS ALL THE WAY! TREES SUITED TO SPRUCE - f LEMMINGS ARE PLENTIFUL ON ALASKAN ISLANDS THE FOYES 





; GROUSE DRUMMING OFTEN HAVE NOTICEABLY » WILL THE FAT LITTLE ANIMALS IN DROVES AND STORE THEM 
WORN-DOWN BARIG FOP WINTEB USE IN HOLES DUG DOWN CLOSE TO THE 
pe ahaa ‘3 et wd a OP THEM Oy TE Ee, FROST LINE 4 


ne ae 
WHITE-TAIL DEER ARE FINE SwimMERS / THEY WILL STAY IN 
‘WATER FOR HOURS, MAINLY TO ESCAPE MOSQUITOES AND, 
| FLIES,AND CAN SWIM FOUR MILES AN HOURFOR SHORT STRETCHES / 


FLIGHTLESs = > 
ECLIPSE PLUMAGE 


WHEN MOLTING SEASON LEAVES THEM UNABLE TO 
#LY FROM ENEMIES, CERTAIN BIRDS, INCLUDING THE | 
GAUDY MALLARD DRAKE, ACQUIRE SO-CALLED —~ 
“ECLIPSE” PLUMAGE WHICH GIVES THEM THE DULL, 

INCONSPICUOUS nee OF THE FEMALE / 











aaita 7: et : 
i= F Sourren sTamPepe 7 SOME YEARS AGO, THOUSANDS OF ) 
' § e ‘ 
SGRAY SQUIRRELS MADE A SUICIDE MIGRATION WESTWARD 
FROM NEW YORK CITY. IGNORING TRAFFIC, THEY SWARMED 
OVER THE GEORGE WASHINGTON PRIDGE,MOBBED FERRIES, 





BEING DROWNED AND CRBUSHED/ YET THERE SEEMED 
ASMANY SQUIRRELS AS EVER AROUND THE CITY 

B AFTERWARDS WHERE DID THE MOB COME FROM, AND WHAT ( 
WAS THE HURRY Bs 









Fn de et Se 








nie eat 








| ALL MEMBERS OF THE COMMON HERRING SPECIES 
| LOOK ALIKE--. BUT NOT TO OTHER HERainas! 
| THESE GREAT NORTH-ATLANTIC FOOD FISH SEEM | 
i TO FALL INTO A NUMBEB OF DISTINCT TRIBES, 
io DIFFERING SIZE, WHICH RUN IN SEPARATE ae 
) SCHOOLS AND HAVE SEPARATE SPAWNING 
TIMES AND Grounps / 


2 a ee ee 


25 





E 
88 OUTDOOR LIF my he 





says “DOC” PETERS Inner-Belted bullets 


I and bear with 
° and busines -like 


really knock pests 


ake our duck hunting for example. “You know, | « 


: ; : 
won't get out at ali and shooting \1 


~ Will that power be a thine of the 
7 { t ( ' ! When Peters factories 
ins a Oo, same 
top working 


Sam, Peters shells 


le can hngureon the CONUNUING 


the marsh later on. ment ou : ; 
i pci TPLANDITIUIT 
Th ° ° “7 e better th ith CVer. lee . 
That duck blind will still be wait- | dependability for 
and his pal. There'll be that “Look at Peters, famous sin ter 
ol marsh back in the eichtic 


flight of plump mal- load. They’ 


PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION 


cross the sky. that reacl 


MBER AMERICAN WILDLIFI INS 





REF. STACK 5 





pl!” 


of our repub- 
lic, the hardy 


IT FOUNDED THE FAME settlers of 


western Penn- 


( F PE N N SYLVAN IA RYE sylvania made 


their own 





T whiskey. But 
/ one of these 
many pioneer 
\ whiskies was 
so outstanding in 
| character and richness 
that men often rode through 
the wilderness from sunup to 
sundown to get a jug of it. That 
whiskey was the fine, full-bodied 
rye that Abraham Overholt distilled 
on the mist-shrouded banks of the 
Youghiogheny. ...a whiskey so 
rare in flavor that it was des- 
tined to establish Pennsylvania 
rye as one of the world’s 
choicest liquors. With the pass- 
ing years, the fame of Old 
Overholt spread from tavern 
to tavern and from city to city 
as barrels of Old Overholt were 
— freighted to the Atlantic sea- 
board by Conestoga wagons and 
shipped down the Ohio and the 
Mississippi on flatboats and 
stern-wheelers. Thus, as the 
country grew and prospered, so 
grew the prestige and popu- 
larity of this magnificent 
Pennsylvania rye until 


THE PENNY POT TAVERN 
was built in 1701, and here a little 
more than a century later, Old 
Overholt was proudly served 
just as it was in other historic 

Pennsylvania inns 





